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This Issue in Brief 


Lessons From the Adult Correctional System 
of Sweden.—As a guest of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, Professor Norval Morris, director of the 
University of Chicago’s Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice, was privileged to observe Swe- 
den’s adult correctional system in operation. He 
found it to be one of the most humane correctional 
systems in the world and one which has achieved 
close links with the community which supports it. 
In his readable, informative, and provocative dis- 
course he compares Sweden’s correctional prac- 
tices with those in the United States. ““Compara- 
tive corrections is of importance to penal reform,” 
Professor Morris concludes, ‘and Sweden is a 
highly valuable contributor to the pool of share- 
able knowledge and experience.” 


Turning a Corner in Juvenile Corrections.— 
In 1862 President Lincoln signed an act author- 
izing the establishment of a training school for 
boys. The school moved to its present site on 
the outskirts of the Nation’s Capital in 1872 and 
has been a part of the Bureau of Prisons since 
1939. In early 1968 the school will move to its new 
$9 million, 340-acre campus at Morgantown, W. 
Va. U.S. Senator Robert C. Byrd of West Virginia 
tells us about the school’s new facilities and its 
contemplated program. The new National Train- 
ing School for Boys, the Senator states, will 
fulfill a dream of the Bureau of Prisons to develop 
a “model showcase” in the rehabilitation of 
youthful offenders. 

Citizen Participation: An Experiment in 
Prison-Community Relations—Warden John D. 
Case of the Bucks County Prison at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, writes the second of his three- 
article series on jail administration. He empha- 
sizes the need for citizen participation in a jail 
or penitentiary program and demonstrates how a 


community can play a significant role in a jail’s 
efforts to improve inmate morale and provide 
incentives for changes in attitudes and behavior. 

Capital Punishment: Some Reflections —Many 
writers have developed firm opinions, pro and con, 
about capital punishment, assert coauthors Joseph 
K. Balogh of Bowling Green State University and 
John D. Green, a former inmate of the California 
State Prison at San Quentin. The authors believe 
that the solution to the problem would be a com- 
promise in the form of a moratorium suspending 
the death penalty for a definite period. This would 
satisfy those who favor its abolition, they contend, 
as well as those who favor its retention. 
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Conciliation Counseling in a Family Court.— 
The recently enacted New York State Family 
Court Law is based on the philosophy that 
conciliation counseling can salvage deteriorating 
marriages. Article 9 of the law provides that 
conciliation services shall be made available in 
each court. Murray A. Cayley, conciliation coun- 
selor for the Monroe County Family Court at 
Rochester, N.Y., identifies for us the goals of 
domestic relations counseling and presents some 
of the tested techniques for motivating and help- 
ing husband and wife to rebuild their marriage. 

The War on Crime.—No matter what estimate 
is placed on the costs of crime in the United 
States, it cannot begin to include the costs in 
terms of loss of productive manpower and, more 
important, the social costs which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. These are the words of 
Charles L. Newman, director of the Center for 
Police and Correctional Education and Research 
at the Pennsylvania State University. He believes 
that if we really intend to have a war on crime 
we shall have to put ourselves on a “war footing” 
and introduce many of the techniques used by the 
military in preparing for and prosecuting a war. 

Bail Factfinding Project at San Francisco.— 
In 1964 the probation office for the United States 
District Court at San Francisco embarked on a 
bail factfinding project. The results of the study 
are presented by Robert E. Scott, deputy chief 
probation officer. One of his conclusions is that 
the factfinding inquiry for pretrial release can be 
accomplished effectively and efficiently by law- 
enforcement agencies. No counseling is involved, 
he points out, and no complex investigative tasks 
must be performed. “It is not necessary,” he 
concludes, “to utilize the specializéd training and 
skills of the probation officer who already is carry- 
ing a heavy workload.” 

The Emergence of the “Defensive’ Gang.— 
The current pattern of gang activity has shifted 
from the tightly structured aggressive gang to 
the less cohesive and less formally organized 
defensive gang, according to Father Thomas M. 
Gannon, S.J., sociologist at Loyola University 
(Chicago). Based on his research with delinquent 
gangs in Chicago and New York City, Father 
Gannon finds that large aggressive groups are 
dissolving into smaller cliques “where diffuse and 


individualistic violence may still occur.” These 
changes, he asserts, suggest that society, in many 
instances, is beginning to offer these youngsters 
something more than “mere curiosity, limited 
access to recreational activities, and consultative 
services.” 

Foster Home Placements for Delinquent Juve- 
niles.—Training schools for delinquent juveniles, 
good and bad, have built-in limitations. Young 
offenders quickly absorb all the criminal behavior 
represented by the society of delinquents of which 
they are a part. A training school commitment, 
moreover, stigmatizes a young person in the eyes 
of the community and makes it difficult for him to 
return as a law-abiding citizen. These are the 
statements of The Reverend Arthur W. Wither- 
spoon, chaplain at the Scioto Village at Powell, 
Ohio. He is convinced that the retraining of the 
majority of these misguided youth can best be ac- 
complished in foster homes where parents have re- 
ceived special training for their tasks. He cites the 
experience of the State of Ohio which now has more 
than 600 young people under foster home care. 

The Texas Prerelease Program.—As a result 
of the Texas Prerelease Program, established 3 
years ago, the recidivism rate for the Texas De- 
partment of Corrections has dropped from 34 per- 
cent to slightly over 10 percent. J. E. Clark, assis- 
tant warden of the Prerelease Center at Rich- 
mond, Texas, describes the facilities, program, 
and practices of their interesting innovation. 

Without Whip or Rod.—“Books have changed 
greatly since the 14th century,” writes Hilda K. 
Limper. “Yet today’s workers with youth have 
experienced success in letting contemporary books 
subtly instruct as they entertain, and serve as 
tools for making easier a discussion of the prob- 
lems of youth with those whom they counsel.” 
An American Library Association committee has 
compiled a list of 17 books and 9 films which 


touch on several problem areas that affect trou- 
bled youth. 
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Lessons From the Adult Correctional 
System of Sweden 


By NORVAL Morris 
Julius Kreeger Professor of Law and Criminology and Director of the 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago 


penitentiary provide insights into the broth- 

erliness and decency of a country’s social 
system. Visit the art galleries, the cathedrals, the 
fountains, the squares, try the restaurants, and 
inspect the shops, and you will have certain 
social soundings. Examine how a society handles 
its poor, its sick, its old, and its antisocial and 
asocial discordant elements, and you will have 
quite others. My tastes turn to the latter type of 
tourism and in particular to criminological and 
penological wanderings.! This preference led to 
my spending 2 months in Sweden visiting their 
correctional institutions and agencies, talking 
with their staffs and many of their prisoners who 
are English speaking (and they are numerous), 
questioning those responsible for probation and 
parole supervision, and collecting statistical and 
descriptive materials on their system.? 

This should be sufficient for a broad overview 
of a correctional system; it is not, however, any- 
thing like adequate for a responsible description 
of such a system. For this and other reasons, no 
attempt is made here to offer any rounded de- 
scription of the Swedish adult correctional system. 
The purpose is rather to examine certain organi- 
zational methods and practical techniques applied 
in Sweden with a view to assessing their trans- 
atlantic exportability, now or in the future. The 
focus is candidly reformist. The question posed 
is: What practices in the Swedish adult correc- 
tional system merit emulation in this country 
and adaptation to our different correctional prob- 


Tr POLICE COURT, the local jail, and the 


1 This has certain collateral merits. There is an _ international 
brotherhood of prison administrators who most generously facilitate 
travel for those whom they will accept as members; transport is 
efficient, and the food is quite excellent. 

2 A declaration of interest is appropriate. The author was for these 2 
months a guest of the Swedish Government; his judgment is pecu- 
liarly seducible by the charm, kindliness, and generosity of Swedish 
hospitality and a critical eye may have failed. His conscience is 
clear; but judge for yourself. 

3 John P. Conrad’s Crime and Its Correction, University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1965, is the leading text for thoze who wish to break 
their cultural chains and desire comparative understanding of the 
direction and speed of penal reform in this country. 

4 “Anglo-American Progress in Penitentiary Affairs” in Studies in 
Penology, edited by Manuel Lépez-Rey and Charles Germain, Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, 1964, p. 43. 

5 For example, the open institution claim. I am an Australian. My 
country started as an open institution. And we immediately began a 
“working out” plan called the “ticket of leave’’ system! 


lems? Or, put more succinctly, how can the 
Swedes help us to escape from our correctional 
cultural cacoon 

Sanford Bates, of vast experience in American 
corrections and with wide international percep- 
tions, recently suggested that “America has set 
the example ... in several important innovations 
and developments in our correctional system’’* 
and listed, as such, probation, parole, some in- 
determinacy in sentencing, the juvenile court, 
the youth court, inmate classification within cor- 
rectional systems, open institutions, and the 
prison camp program. It is an impressive list 
and by and large well justified, though there are 
dangers of chauvinism in such claims, for in this 
field historical firsts are rarely easy to establish.® 

There is a history of international borrowing 
of correctional ideas, and it is a process to be 
encouraged. The problems of crime and the treat- 
ment of criminals differ widely between cultures, 
being set deep into the political, social, and eco- 
nomic structure of the country, frequently pre- 
cluding any direct emulation of correctional 
organizations and methods. On the other hand, 
themes, ideas, and techniques often are entirely 
capable of adaptation to cultures other than those 
which produced them, and underlying principles 
and broad objectives frequently merit considera- 
tion for emulation in other and different societies. 

Comparative studies are particularly important 
to us at the present time when the field of 
corrections in the United States is in such a state 
of ferment. We are doubtful of our inheritance, 
skeptical of many of our methods, appalled by 
the size and diversity of the problems we face, 
and cognizant of the lack of knowledge with 
which we work, yet it is also a time of great 
hope. There is a sense of increasing empathy 
towards one’s fellow man, even the criminal; a 
desire determinedly to avoid needless suffering, 
a willingness to experimeni, a general striving 
towards improvement. We have an Attorney 
General of the United States who presses his 
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far from unimaginative director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons to experimentation and even 
more rapid development—surely a Gilbertian re- 
versal of traditional roles. And in state after 
state the old hard-nosed, tough warden, who knew 
that nothing could be done, gives way to ener- 
getic realist-reformers. At such a time it is 
particularly important that we seek to learn the 
lessons of corrections in other countries. 

Sweden is no place for the enthusiastic penal 
reformer. As William Hazlitt observed, ‘Those 
who are fond of setting things to right, have no 
great objection to seeing them wrong.’’® But the 
persistent reformer who sees things wrong within 
his own state may gain from seeing the avoidance 
of many of these evils in Sweden. Exorcising 
some of these evils may be facilitated by compari- 
son with one of the most humane correctional 
systems in the world and one which has achieved 
close links with the community which supports it. 


General Background 


Books like Marquis Childs’ Sweden: The Middle 
Way, and the general interest in the United 
States in the pattern of life in Sweden, have 
made commonplace some knowledge of the politi- 
cal, social, and economic structure of Sweden, 
‘some understanding of its high standard of living 
and of its well developed social welfare system. 


® Characteristics: In the Manner of Rochef lt’s Maxims, 1823, 
148 


p. 

7 One praising Swedish social organization frequently meets these 
replies. Is theirs not a sexually immoral society? Is their suicide rate 
not indicative of a deep social malaise? In the post-Kinsey age I 
doubt the differences between societies in any measurement of sexual 
high-frequency and high-fidelity. And concerning suicide rates, it 
seems to me that the published figures measure differences in honest 
compilation of figures rather than differences in the incidence of this 
behavior. We struggle with success at several levels not to classify 
our suicides as suicides; the Swedes do not. The alleged differences in 
sexual morality and suicide seem to me more likely to measure the 
degree of social frankness than the different incidence of the behavior. 

8 These figures are also reduced, in comparison with other countries, 
by the commitment to mental hospitals in Sweden, under civil process, 
of a group of persons who in our system would be committed to 
prison. 

® Comparative statistics is an elusive exercise; but the following 
figures give some support to what is an observable difference. 
National Prisoner Statistics, published by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, in 1960 reported that the average time a prisoner served 
before he was released from a state institution in this country was 
2 years and 4 months. Compare this with sentences imposed in 
Sweden in 1964. In that year 10,535 prisoners were received into 
Swedish prisons on fixed prison sentences. Their division by duration 
of sentence was: 


PERCENT OF 

SENTENCE IMPOSED ToTAL TOTAL 

All Cases _ 10,535 100.0 
3,208 31.0 
2 months to 6 months ___________ 3,973 38.0 
2 years to 4 years —........... 168 1.0 
4 years to 10 years —........... 30 0.3 
ond 8 0.08 


These figures do not include 692 preventive detainees who, in 1964, 
were serving sentences of preventive detention—the internment group. 
This is an indefinite sentence with a minimum term of between 1 and 
12 years fixed by the court; they are held in practice for an average 
of 5 years. These figures also are skewed by their inclusion of what 
would be part of the grist of the mill of the local jail in this country. 
The pattern of appreciable shorter sentences nevertheless starkly 
emerges. (The above figures are extracted from Kriminalvarden, 1964, 
published by the Department of Official Statistics, Stockholm, 1965.) 


The national background can, I believe, be 


assumed, and we can turn to a general description 
of the correctional program in Sweden as a pre- 
lude to considering some of the specific lessons 
that may be learned from it.’ 

The population of Sweden slightly exceeds 
7,700,000. The correctional institutions at present 
hold, in round numbers, 5,000 prisoners of the age 
of 18 or above. There are also nearly 3,000 persons 
of that age range on aftercare supervision. Fur- 
ther, about 15,500 persons within this age group 
are on probation. These figures reflect a crime 
rate, and certainly an imprisonment rate, appre- 
ciably lower than that which obtains in this 
country.* It is not my present task to speculate 
on the reasons for these lower rates but it is 
at least worthy of mention that they are in part 
a function both of shorter sentences and of a 
much less moralistic criminal code. It has often 
troubled me that the country which proclaims the 
highest moral standards in its criminal law, the 
United States, seems to have the largest problems 
not only in attaining those very standards but 
with the remainder of its criminal law also. 
Gambling, sex, narcotics laws of quite amazing 
virtue, all largely unenforceable, are to be found 
in this country but to nothing like the same extent 
in Sweden, nor indeed elsewhere in Europe or 
throughout the British Commonwealth. 

Putting such large speculations aside and re- 
turning to correctional problems, not only do the 
Swedish courts try to avoid committing offenders 
to penal institutions but when imprisonment is 
the sentence, the terms of years imposed also 
are short in comparison with those obtaining 
in the United States.® The prison administrators 
further try to minimize both the actual terms 
served and the amount of social isolation and 
separation that is involved in a prison sentence. 
For example, of the 5,000 prisoners, over one- 
third are at any one time held in completely open 
conditions. 

Finally in this numbers game, it is important 
to stress that the 5,000 prisoners also include 
nearly 500 persons detained pending trial. The 
fact that less than 500 persons are at any one 
time detained in jail awaiting trial is a remark- 
able tribute to the Swedish police and judicial 
systems. If you doubt it, visit the local jail 
nearest you and reflect that the Swedish 500 are 
drawn from a population of 7,700,000. This 
number does not include people arrested and held 
in custody by the police; however, police custody 
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is limited to a maximum of 4 days, after which 
the offender must be brought before a court and 
if further detained can only be detained in facili- 
ties provided by the correctional system—he then 
falls within the 500. But the lessons here are not 
for corrections; they are lessons for a judicial 
system which the lawyers most urgently should 
learn in this country. 

Pervading the Swedish social and_ political 
system is a high level of respect for individual 
human rights. It is also a very polite society in 
which citizen treats citizen and the state treats 
its citizens with punctilious respect. These atti- 
tudes lie deep in Swedish social organization and 
are in no way abandoned when the citizen becomes 
a criminal or a prisoner. Thus, section 23 of the 
law on Treatment in Correctional Institutions, 
1964, the first general provision on the conditions 
of imprisonment, provides that “An inmate shall 
be treated with firmness and determination and 
with respect .... injurious effects of the loss 
of freedom shall be prevented as far as possible.” 

This humanitarian and egalitarian attitude is 
indeed the mainspring of the whole correctional 
system, an explanation of both the low incidence 
of imprisonment and of many of the conditions 
and practices within the prison system. This atti- 
tude is both its strength and a key to some of 
its weaknesses. This is what moved Karl Schluyter 
when, as Minister of Justice in 1932-1936, he 
laid the foundations of the modern Swedish cor- 
rectional system; and it seems to me to be the 
main motive of the energetic and imaginative 
leadership now given to that system by its pres- 
ent, internationally esteemed Director-General, 
Torsten Eriksson. The predominance of humani- 
tarian and human rights purposes also in part 
explains some of the weakness of the system— 
staff training is far from well-developed and that 
which exists is at a low level of technical sophisti- 
cation, reliance being placed very heavily on the 
personality and decency of the staff member with 
insufficient attention being given to his training.?° 
Research is exiguous and little indeed is known 
of which treatment methods work better with 
signed staff training program. 

and rights of the citizens .... Every citizen is entitled to address his 
gation.”” Legal Values in Modern Sweden, Folke Schmidt and Stig 


Strémholm, p. 5 (Stockholm, 1964). See also “‘The Swedish Justitie- 
ombudsman” by Walter Gellhorn in 75 Yale L. J. 1 (1965). 


which categories of offenders; again, the moti- 
vation of the system is human respect, not em- 
pirical or clinical perceptions. 

The prison administrator and the prison officer 
in Sweden has this advantage over his colleague 
in many other countries: Swedish citizens gener- 
ally are intensely proud of their social welfare 
system. More and more they take their very high 
standard of living for granted and express pride 
in their country in relation to its care for the sick, 
incompetent and discordant elements within it. 
When they turn to the international field their 
national amour-propre is likewise expressed in 
terms of extensive technical and financial contri- 
butions to the developing countries and to the 
United Nations. The Swedish citizen not con- 
nected with prison work will, at the dinner 
table, express pride in the Swedish correctional 
system; this is hardly a common experience at 
the American dinner table. And his satisfaction 
is not in any clinical skills that the system mobil- 
izes or in its effect on recidivist rates, but rather 
in the fact that the Swedish criminal or prisoner 
still remains a Swedish citizen meriting respect, 
continuing properly to enjoy a quite high stand- 
ard of living, and remaining a part of the 
community. 

Examples of this attitude are frequently to be 
found in the press, where the prisoners’ com- 
plaints to the Ombudsman!! often receive con- 
siderable press attention. The community appears 
to be interested in and to take seriously complaints 
by prisoners which would not in this country 
merit protracted attention within the walls and 
certainly would receive no consideration whatso- 
ever outside. This sometimes borders on the ex- 
treme. While I was in Sweden, for example, a 
complaint to the Ombudsman by a group of in- 
mates in open institutions that the guards were 
occasionally at nights shining flashlights into 
their cells to make sure that they were still there, 
and that this was a serious interference with 
their right to a good night’s sleep, was taken 
quite seriously by the press. The prisoners argued 
that if they were trusted in open institutions they 
had to ‘be trusted completely. Torsten Eriksson 
had no great difficulty in satisfying the Ombuds- 
man of the need to confirm the continued presence 
of the prisoners, even in open institutions, and 
that this was no interference whatsoever with 
their decent treatment; but the point remains. 
The complaint was not treated frivolously by the 
press; it was thought of as a serious issue. The 
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community generally has pride and a sense of 
responsibility for conditions in their prisons to 
a much larger degree than in this country and 
to a larger degree they have given up retributive 
punitive attitudes. These sentiments are brought 
to his work by the prison officer who sees a 
Swedish quality of firm, decent, respectful, and 
polite treatment between individuals as properly 
determining his attitude and behavior towards 
the inmate. It is a great asset, substantially 
diminishing the alienating and prison subculture 
creating processes that are to be found so often 
in other countries. 


Size of Institutions and Staff-Inmate Ratio 


The largest prison in Sweden is Langholmen in 
Stockholm. This is a traditional cellular prison 
with a daily average population of 620 in the 
summer of 1965. Langholmen dates from the 
early 1850’s, is overcrowded (its population oc- 
casionally exceeding 700, in an institution de- 
signed for 450) and is soon to be abandoned. The 
Karolinska Institutet maintains a 60-bed psychi- 
atric clinic, built in 1932, in the grounds of 
Langholmen prison which provides extensive and 
highly efficient diagnostic services to the courts 
and the prison authorities. If Langholmen were 
characteristic of the Swedish prisons there would 
be few lessons for us in them; even though by 
American standards it is a small prison. By 
Swedish standards it is absurdly large. On the 
day I went to Langholmen the next most populous 
prison in Sweden was that at Malmé, in the South, 
with a population of 241 inmates. 

These statistics tell a story of determinative 
significance for the system and spell out a lesson 
that one hopes will ultimately be earned in this 
country. For the 5,000 prisoners in Sweden there 
are at present 88 prisons. With a range and di- 
versity of small prisons and with an institutional 
staff in excess of one member of staff for every 
two prisoners, with small institutions and small 
groups of prisoners, it has proved possible to set 
up a correctional institutional system which 
avoids the mass anonymity characteristic of the 
penal system in this country, and which largely 
avoids the hot-house growth of the evil subculture 
He was offended. I asked him what he meant by a small institution. 
He said, “one with a population of approximately 40 inmates.” I 
tried to make my peace with him by assuring him that I had had 
exactly this conversation with many prison officers in the United 


States who spoke in exactly the same terms, but who advocated 
prisons 10 times as large as he was demanding! 


which has characterized our correctional efforts. 

This lesson from Sweden is one that we already 
know, but it is underlined by the Swedish practice. 
Our institutions are grossly too large. Sweden has 
avoided the mega-institution; we should abandon 
it. There is little point in arguing the merits of 
this; few will disagree. It is a question of ignor- 
ance and tradition masquerading as political and 
social priorities; the readers of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION need no persuasion of the many advan- 
tages of smaller institutions. With small institu- 
tions, much else that we all seek to achieve in 
our correctional work is possible; with the mega- 
institution, little is possible.'* 


Women Staff 


Women are found to be working not only in 
institutions for younger offenders in Sweden but 
also throughout their adult correctional system. 
I do not mean working only in the front offices 
outside the security perimeter; I mean within the 
walls and within the cell blocks. And there are 
women governors of prisons for male prisoners. 
Only in Langholmen, of the institutions I visited, 
is there the sense of an exclusively male society. 
Monasticism is avoided even in the main long 
term institution of Hall which is the central 
prison for the internment group, who are the 
persistent and professional criminals; it is like- 
wise avoided for the 18- to-2l-year-old group of 
vigorous males, and indeed when I visited the 
institution of Mariefred, holding such offenders, 
the warden was a woman. The advantages of our 
learning this lesson from Sweden are obvious; 
women bring a softening influence to the prison 
society, assisting men by their presence, to 
strengthen their inner controls, through a variety 
of deeply entrenched processes of psychosocial 
growth. 

What are the disadvantages or risks involved 
in emulating this sensible plan, which would be 
sensible even did we not face chronic staff short- 
ages? I suppose the risks or disadvantages are 
four-fold: Loss of discipline, a barrage of ob- 
scenity, sexual assualts, and successful courtship 
by those we too often see as pariahs. The first I 
doubt, the second is a matter of staff training, 
the third is not a serious threat, and the fourth 
is to be occasionally expected and welcomed. One 
would not isolate a woman or women members 
of staff amongst a large number of recalcitrant 
hostile male prisoners; the main custodial staff 
should remain male as it is in Sweden. The lesson 
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is clear and is that women should be employed 
within the correctional institution for those skills 
in psychology, casework, administration, and 
counseling which they can offer as well as men, 
and nothing but advantage to the entire correc- 
tional system will ensue. 


An Integrated, Regionalized 
Correctional System 


Under the administrative control of the Minis- 
try of Justice, the correctional administration 
is responsible for the integrated but regionalized 
system of corrections throughout Sweden. There 
are approximately 3,600 employees of the correc- 
tional administration, not counting the volunteers 
who do the actual work of supervision in the 
community. 

Correctional work is regionalized into five geo- 
graphic groups and into three special problem 
groups. Each geographic group provides a cen- 
tral prison and a range of classificatory and 
treatment institutions, prerelease centers and 
hostels, and extra-institutional facilities. There 
are, in effect, five operatively distinct correctional 
systems in Sweden, handling all problems of 
detention prior to trial, probation, imprisonment, 
parole, and aftercare in their regions. The three 
specialist groups—youth, women, internment— 
are not regionalized in this fashion. The institu- 
tions and facilities for the 18- to-21-vear-old 
group are administered as a nationwide system 
as are the facilities, institutional and within the 
community, for women offenders and for offen- 
ders sentenced as habitual or professional crim- 
inals to indeterminate commitment. Conditional 
and final release under the indeterminate com- 
mitment is under the control of an internment 
board presided over by a judge or retired judge 
of the Supreme Court, and with four other mem- 
bers, including a senior lawyer, a member of par- 
liament, usually a psychiatrist, and the director 
general of the Correctional Administration. 

Considerable effort is made to delegate powers 
to the five regional correctional systems, and 
substantial authority in relation to the date of 
conditional and final release of inmates is given 
to local supervisory boards. There are 47 super- 
visory boards in Sweden, each serving one or 
more trial court districts, and responsible for 
recommending the parole of prisoners in its dis- 
trict. Parole is for 1 year or the unexpired portion 
of the sentence, whichever is longer. 


The total cost of this unified, regionalized 


correctional system of Sweden, in 1965, was ap- 
proximately 200 million Swedish kroner; that is, 
about $40 million. Of this sum, 90 million kroner 
($18 million) was applied to staff salaries. These 
costs cover the 15,500 probationers, 5,000 pris- 
oners, and 3,000 parolees. 

Such an integrated, regionalized correctional 
system is, of course, not unknown in this country. 
The Wisconsin system comes to mind as such an 
organizational structure. 

One of the currently contentious issues in the 
organization of corrections in the federal system 
in the United States is whether the federal pro- 
bation and parole services should be joined with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the Federal 
Parole Board in a single department administra- 
tively responsible to the Department of Justice. 
Unification and regionalization at the federal 
level, and in a country the size of the United 
States, raise problems of great complexity, with 
political and jurisprudential penumbrae which at 
present I would prefer to avoid; let me therefore 
suggest only some of the advantages of the Swed- 
ish unified and regionalized structure for a state 
as distinct from a federal correctional system. 

The advantage of unification of institutional 
and extra-institutional processes, of some coher- 
ent single administrative structure of probation, 
prison, and parole, flows essentially from the fact 
that the link between institutional and noninstitu- 
tional correcticnal processes grows closer and 
requires overall planning. The prison is now 
rarely thought to provide an independent, self- 
contained correctional process; it is seen by all 
who hope that it will rehabilitate as involving a 
gradual release procedure and an effective after- 
care program all linked into a single rehabilita- 
tive plan. And even effective probation is coming 
to be seen as requiring some institutional supports 
in an appreciable proportion of cases. The pro- 
bation hostel may be necessary for some cases; 
institutional control of leisure in community 
treatment centers may be needed for others. 

And so prison, probation, and parole grow 
closer together and structurally intertwine. The 
prison may be required as a base from which the 
prisoner goes out to work; a halfway house may 
be used as a release procedure; and aftercare will 
always be closely linked with the prison program 
and should provide a continuum of planning and 
execution of the prisoner’s rehabilitative plan. It 
is hard to provide such continuous institutional 
and postinstitutional correctional processes, and 
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such institutional and contemporaneously non- 
institutional processes (halfway house, working 
out, community treatment center, probation hos- 
tel) unless there is the closest of ties between 
those responsible for these various services. 

Continuity of treatment plan and execution is 
necessary as a release procedure; but it also 
proves necessary when we apply more effective 
control mechanisms in our aftercare processes, 
for this reason: At present when a prisoner on 
parole breaks a condition of his release, the choice 
facing the correctional authorities is too limited. 
He can be warned, or he can be taken back into 
custody. Just as we are developing “halfway-out” 
houses as release procedures so should we, as 
does Sweden, develop “halfway-in” houses to 
provide for those released prisoners who require a 
period of closer control than can be given when 
they are relatively free on parole but who do not 
need to be sent back to prison. This group may 
not be large, but it is appreciable, and again there 
is a happy confluence between better rehabilita- 
tive processes and less cost. 

Another advantage of unification of correc- 
tional service should be mentioned. It has long 
seemed to me that the prison warden, to be en- 
tirely effective in his job, should not only be 
informed concerning probation and parole work 
but also should have had a period of active in- 
volvement in casework in the community. Like- 
wise, it seems to me, the senior probation or 
parole officer should have had institutional experi- 
ence if he is to be most effective. This theme is 
accepted within the Swedish correctional system, 
and no one reaches a high position in that system 
without a variety of work experiences both within 
and outside the walls. Again the> theme of the 
continuum of treatment services is stressed by 
the very structure of those services. 

So much for the value of unification in a state 
system. Regionalization needs little justification. 
It carries forward the theme of avoiding enter- 
prises too large for any single man to have rea- 
sonably close and detailed acquaintance with 
their workings. And there is also in Sweden the 
advantage, in a community less mobile than that 
of the United States, of linking the correctional 
system, in each of the five regions, close to the 
needs, opportunities, and social attitudes of the 
particular social group in which the offender lived 
and will live; regional differences require appro- 
priate differences in correctional systems. Finally 
and obviously, regionalization greatly facilitates 


maintaining closer ties between the prisoner and 
his family, by visits and furloughs, than would 
be possible were correctional administration in 
Sweden not regionalized in this way. 


Prison Industry 


An aphorism frequently heard in the prison 
administration of Sweden concerning their work 
program is: “First build a factory, then add a 
prison to it.” Prisoners work a 45-hour, 5-day 
week from 7 in the morning to 5 in the evening 
with 114 hours for lunch; the able-bodied idle 
prisoner is rare in Sweden. A few inmates, of 
course, are employed on maintenance work, but 
the atmosphere of all the industrial prisons is 
close to that of a factory. And even many of 
their very small open institutions are also indus- 
trial. One finds institutions of 40 inmates living 
in lightly built and unlocked and unfenced facili- 
ties in which about half the inmates will be en- 
gaged in farm work and half will be running a 
small timber-yard or carpentry workshop. The 
industries range from small, almost village in- 
dustries, to substantial mass-production factories. 
The machine shop industry provides 500 jobs, 
the wood industry 850, and the garment industry 
850. These are the major products, but there are 
also large laundries and substantial boat-building 
and prefabricated house building activities (200). 
Indeed, for the 5,000 prisoners, 2,500 jobs are 
available within various types of industry, while 
roughly 1,000 are employed in farming and 
forestry activities. 

The correctional administration is one of 
Sweden’s largest rural land owners, with 6,500 
acres of farm land. The building industry is of 
importance, prison labor having recently been 
used to build several open institutions. There 
still remain tensions between employers and 
trade union organizations as to the extent to 
which prison building should be done by prison 
inmates for the larger closed and complex institu- 
tion, but for the smaller open institutions the 
battle is won and they are largely the product 
of inmate labour. 

The lesson here is one that needs little under- 
lining. Everyone informed on corrections in this 
country sees idleness as a serious threat to any 
aspirations we may have. We all know that we 
face joint opposition from employers and trade 
union organizations. I would hope that everyone 
appreciates that this opposition lacks principle 
and is unjust. It is based on the unacceptable 
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premise that when a person is convicted of a 
crime and sent to prison he ceases to be a citizen.'® 

The value of the produce of the Swedish correc- 
tional system of last year was 60 million kroner 
($12 million). It seems to me that the stress on 
production sometimes involves a sacrifice or neg- 
lect of vocational training. This may be erroneous 
judgment and may well fail to take into account 
the high and universal standard of general edu- 
cation in Sweden together with the value of on- 
the-job training. It also probably insufficiently 
allows for the lessor vocational training oppor- 
tunities when sentences are so very much shorter 
both in maximum term imposed and in actual 
time served than in the United States. 

The average wage of the prisoner in industries, 
farming and maintenance in Sweden is one dollar 
per day. The institution of Tillberga, however, 
within the eastern institutional group, is the 
first of a series of six institutions of a new 
character. It is the largest open institution in 
Sweden, with a population of 120; but unlike 
most open institutions it is not organized even 
in part as a farming or forestry camp, but 
rather entirely as a factory. It consists of three 
“houses” proximate to a large factory for the 
manufacture of prefabricated houses and also 
for a certain amount of machine shop work. 
It has a staff of 44, of which 18 are guards while 
13 work in the factory and 13 in administration. 
Most of the 120 inmates are short-term prisoners 
who come direct to the institution without escort 
from the courts. Many of them are sentenced 
for drunken driving and, as is the Swedish 
practice, have been committed to prison for a 
short term. Most are under 25 years of age. 

When I visited Tillberga, the plan was to pay 
the prisoners the ordinary ruling wage in the 
community for the type of work that they do; 
the inmates would pay for their room and board 
at Tillberga, the remainder of the funds being 
their own as if they were working at large in the 
community. They would not pay for the guards. 
This is surely proper; like other people they pay 
income tax and as citizens they must make a 
contribution, as we all do, to the costs of prisons. 
It is improper, simply because they are prisoners, 
that a larger cost for prisons should fall upon 
them than on the rest of us. Prisons exist for us 
quite as much as they do for prisoners. 

It will be years, I suspect, before we will be 


13 The contrary argument is “unfair competition.” Perhaps the un- 
expected but just solution is for prisoners to remain or to become 
union members, their interests vigorously protected by their union! 


experimenting with the full wages prison in this 
country; but the logic behind it is compelling and 
it is only a question of time surely before the 
advantages to the community and to the prisoners 
that such a system offers for certain classifica- 
tions of prisoners bring it into existence. The 
experiment at Tillberga is an important path- 
finder. 
Asptuna and Research 


Chapter 28, section 3, of the Penal Code of 
Sweden, which became effective on the first of 
January in 1965, provides that, “If the defendant 
is 18 years of age or older, the court may, if it 
has been deemed necessary for his correction 
or for some other reason, order that the probation 
shall include treatment at an institution. Such 
treatment shall continue for at least one and at 
most 2 months depending on decisions made as 
it progresses.” 

The first section of the Code represents Swe- 
den’s emulation of some lessons learned from the 
United States, particularly from institutions that 
have followed the path blazed by the State of 
New Jersey in the Highfields experiment. Sweden 
has built four 40-bed institutions for male offen- 
ders ; one 15-bed institution for women is planned. 
It is intended that selected probationers shall be 
sentenced under this provision of the Penal Code 
to spend between 1 month and 2 months in such 
an institution being involved in group therapy, 
and in a settling-down, motivating, and planning 
period before they serve their 3-year probation 
term in the community. Like all other Swedish 
prisons which I visited (other than Langholmen), 
the institution at Asptuna, which is one of the 
four built pursuant to section 3, Chapter 28 of the 
Penal Code, is attractive in design and comfort- 
able in its living circumstances. Inmates do not 
merely sit about in guided group interaction and 
in planning their probation experience; there is an 
active industrial program occupying their ener- 
gies for 45 hours per week. These are vigorous 
young men who must be kept actively employed. 

Overall, it is obviously an excellent plan and the 
Swedes ‘are wise in having learned it from this 
country and in having so intelligently modified it 
to their own needs; but I would like also to draw 
from Asptuna a negative lesson that we might 
learn from the Swedish correctional system—a 
lesson of what we should not do. 

When I visited Asptuna, the young and intelli- 
gent superintendent, having informed me in detail 
of the background of the institution, of the organi- 
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zation of its program and the group discussions 
and industrial activities that were daily pursued, 
then told me that this was a research demonstra- 
tion project. I asked him how he would know if 
the project had succeeded, how discover if the 
experiment had demonstrated anything? He re- 
plied, conscious that he was being facetious, that 
if they had 80 percent success in terms of avoid- 
ance of recidivism he would regard that as a 
successful experiment. Acting the graceless guest, 
I pressed him on this and urged him not to be so 
confident of my ignorance. At length he agreed 
that the recidivism rate itself would very likely 
give no guidance whatsoever on whether this had 
or had not been a successful experiment. He 
agreed that if the selection process were such as 
to send to Asptuna young offenders that were so 
promising that they were unlikely later to be 
involved in crime, that the 80 percent success 
might indicate an appreciable failure of the in- 
stitution; they might well have had 85 percent 
success if they had been left alone. 

In truth, no matter what the recidivism rate, 
it will throw little light on the success or failure 
of the experiment. The offenders were selected 
for Asptuna at least partly on the ground that the 
courts regarded them as less likely to relapse into 
crime than those committed to prison. The failure 
rate of a group like this under previous treat- 
ments was not known. The classification and 
selection procedures may well influence the rate 
of recidivism more than the treatment method 
itself; at least it is impossible to disentangle the 
relevance of each. A very low recidivism rate 
may not be desired. What we may prefer is a 
reduction of recidivism rates among defined cate- 
gories of offenders with known recidivism rates, 
and the experiment of Asptuna may be better 
attuned to the treatment of those who do present 
a serious threat of future criminality rather than 
to those who do not. 

If every correction experiment is not to be re- 
garded as a success by its innovators in Sweden as 
elsewhere, we must test it critically by methods 
capable of guiding future correctional develop- 
ments; experiments should be capable of failure! 
The methodology of such research is now well- 
known to us and there is no excuse in Sweden or 
elsewhere for our investment of men, money, and 
materials in projects like Asptuna without 
any concomitant methodologically sound evalua- 
tive research. 


In terms of research, we do not have lessons 


to learn from Sweden; they have lessons to learn 
from us. Only quite recently have criminological 
studies commenced at the university level in 
Sweden and the interest in critical evaluation 
of correctional methods is still dormant. Sweden 
would be an ideal country in which to develop 
criminological and correctional research, since 
very soon they will be excellently equipped for 
the coordination of social information about all 
their citizens. Every citizen now has his own 
individual nine-digit number made up of the 
last two digits of his year of birth, two digits 
expressing the month, two the day of his birth, 
and three digits completing his number by refer- 
ence to his position amongst all babies born on 
that day (odd numbers for males and even 
numbers for females!). 

All social welfare information from Sweden is 
now being coordinated for every person around 
his own number, and all such information is being 
processed for the computers. There is, in other 
words, a far-reaching movement of high techni- 
cal competence towards the amassing and effec- 
tive processing of a great deal of statistical 
information concerning the population of Sweden 
in all their contacts with official and quasi- 
official agencies of the state; but there yet remains 
insufficient guidance at the technical level, in rela- 
tion to criminology and penology, for the infor- 
mation which is now accumulating to be struc- 
tured to produce the maximum gain of knowledge 
to guide social action in the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders. It is paradoxical how 
remarkably imaginative and creative the Swedes 
have been in correctional work in relation to the 
relative backwardness of their statistical infor- 
mation and research activities, particularly re- 
search evaluative of their wide and interesting 
range of correctional methods. 


Furloughs, Visits, and Sexual Relationships 


My first visit to Swedish prisons was in 1955; 
I well remember my shock at Hall prison on 
seeing a prisoner’s motorbike on which daily he 
went out from the prison to work on a nearby 
farm. The Huber law in this country and its 
gradual expansion from Wisconsin through fed- 
eral and state correction systems is one of the 
brighter spots in corrections and the Swedes 
have few lessons to teach us on this theme other 
than that the system works well in their country 
also. However, in another process which allows 
prisoners to leave their prisons for defined 
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periods, they do indeed have a lesson we should 
learn—the furlough system. 

Furloughs for prisoners were introduced in 
Sweden in 1937. At first they were restricted to 
cases of serious illness or funerals of close rela- 
tives or comparable emergencies and to pre- 
release employment interviews; that is to say, 
they were restricted in exactly the same way that 
the current federal legislation't is restricted. I 
hope that it, too, will burgeon as has the Swedish 
practice. From open institutions Swedish prison- 
ers now get home every 3 months after a fixed 
proportion of their sentence has been served; 
from closed institutions they get such home leave 
every 4 months. The minimum term they must 
serve before their first furlough ranges from 6 
months to 3 years, the latter being the first possi- 
ble furlough for a prisoner serving a life sentence. 
The duration of their first furlough is normally 
48 hours plus traveling time, while subsequent 
furloughs are for 72 hours plus traveling time. 
At present, nearly 8,000 furloughs are granted 
each year. 

Let me not conceal the difficulties that this 
system is facing. There was an escape rate of 
approximately 8 percent.!> How seriously one is 
going to regard this, and whether one will reject 
such a system because of such an escape rate, is 
a matter of one’s judgment of social policy. It 
should be remembered that all these prisoners 
are in any event going to be released and that 
furloughs are not given to prisoners who are 
regarded as actively and currently dangerous, 
and further that furloughs are better than any 
other method for maintaining the prisoner’s ties 
with his family and the community in which he 
will be discharged to live. 

Prior to and as a condition of being granted 
his first home leave, the prisoner will make a 
leave plan in consultation with a social worker. 
If he is to visit his family, a social worker will 
visit them and plan the leave with them also. 
This is obviously one valuable means of achieving 
our often expressed hope for continuity between 
treatment within the walls and on subsequent 
parole. Home leave compels both institutional and 


14 The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act, 1965; Public Law 89-176, 89th 
Congress, H.R. 6964. 

15 Furloughs normally are timed to end at the hour the institution 
closes for the night. If the furloughee has not returned by then, he is 
recorded as an “escapee.”” A majority of escapees are in reality merely 
late or late and alcoholic returns. The Swedes also register one gallant 
group as ‘‘an abuse of furlough’’—those who return on time, drunk. 

16 The staff have, of course, master keys, but each prisoner’s cell 
is lockable against other prisoners’ keys. 4 

17 The lesson of avoiding central dining halls for the entire prison 
has, of course, been learned throughout Europe and the British 
Commonwealth; it is an amazing perseveration that they are still 
being built in this country. 


community planning for each prisoner; further, 
if he conforms on leave, his own sense of capacity 
for subsequent conformity is strengthened ; if not, 
the parole board’s inclination to avoid his pre- 
mature release is informed and strengthened. 

The advantages of this system are as obvious 
as are its risks; the question is one of social 
tolerance. And as I have suggested, the Swedish 
community is proud of its correctional system 
and is willing to tolerate an appreciable escape 
rate as a part of the rehabilitative process they 
see their prisons as serving. 

This should be said, however. One important 
consequence of the furlough system is the gross 
reduction of the problem of homosexuality within 
Swedish prisons. Small institutions and the atti- 
tudes and programs I have sketched are impor- 
tant factors in minimizing this problem; so also 
is the general attitude toward sex in Swedish 
society. But furloughs obviously diminish libidinal 
pressures for the inmates and lessen the likelihood 
of their homosexual expression. Visits also have 
this effect in many Swedish prisons. 

Not in the central prisons in each region, like 
Langholmen, or Kumla (their most recently con- 
structed, electronic, tunneled, TVed, space age, 
industrially sophisticated security prison) but in 
the other smaller and open institutions which 
make up the staple of the Swedish prison system, 
the regularity of and rules concerning visits also 
achieve the twin results of helping to preserve 
familial ties and of minimizing psychosexual 
aberrations. Visits are allowed weekly in most 
institutions. In several institutions the prisoner 
keeps the key to his own cell.!* 

In many institutions, wives and girl friends 
are allowed to visit prisoners in their cells—the 
conventions of privacy are not officially pre- 
scribed, but they are observed. I report a frequent 
practice, not an official rule. If you contemplate 
the transatlantic exportability of this practice to 
the American mega-institution, you will pause 
indeed; but in the institutional setting of the 
small Swedish prison, the female visitor, drinking 
coffee in the small mess halls which form part of 
each small cell block,!? and visiting her husband 
or boy friend in his cell does not seem at all 
surprising. 

Protective Consultants 


In mid-summer 1965, there was a daily average 
of approximately 18,000 adult offenders under 
noninstitutional correctional supervision in Swe- 
den. Of these, approximately 15,500 are what we 
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would call probation cases and the remainder 
are on parole from institutions. 

Conditional sentences and parole were intro- 
duced in Sweden in 1906, with the work of super- 
vision being undertaken by volunteers in the 
local community where the offender lived. This 
voluntary supervision system still obtains, there 
now being more than 10,000 such supervisors 
supported by a complex system of 47 supervision 
boards, each under the chairmanship of a judge 
or lawyer. The boards have discretion concerning 
the conditions on probation or parole, variation 
of those conditions, and termination of super- 
vision orders. They have power, in appropriate 
cases, not only to terminate probation orders but 
also to extend them for a period of a further 2 
years, the normal supervision order being for a 
3-year term. Between the supervision boards and 
the volunteers stands a professional staff of 150 
protective consultants and assistant protective 
consultants. 

This system has the advantage of mobilizing 
the interest of many thoughtful people through- 
out Sweden as supervisors. Since the Middle 
Ages, lay assessors of this type “have constituted 
a democratic stronghold at the very heart of 
Swedish public life.’”’!* The program brings them 
deeply into the total correctional system since 
the system is, as we have seen, unified and region- 
alized. It tends also to maximize the local com- 
munity’s interest in and support for the proba- 
tioner and ex-prisoner. Some of the supervisors 
are professionally trained in the social sciences; 
many are school teachers; they carry caseloads 
of two or three (though there seem to be occa- 
sional cases of abuse in the system with some 
lawyers carrying rather larger caseloads of their 
own clients!). The protective consultants provide 
the presentence advice and also administer and 
control the system, introjecting a professional 
casework element into some cases, and advising 
the volunteers in crisis or different supervisory 
situations. 

This system is not offered as a lesson in itself 
for our emulation. It seems to me to have 
certain lessons for us but not to be worthy of 
copying. It does have the advantage of involving 
senior members of the local community in the 
corrections system, of mobilizing those responsi- 
ble elements in the community for the assistance 
of the probationer and the ex-prisoner; its main 
disadvantage is one that permeates corrections 


18 Legal Values in Modern Sweden, Folke Schmidt and Stig Strém- 
holm, p. 9 (Stockholm, 1964). 


in Sweden—it provides little technically skilled 
social casework assistance to the offender, and 
there are certainly cases where such is needed. 

In this country the historical progression has 
been clear and steady: With the development 
of social work training and the realization of the 
different demands of skilled casework, the volun- 
teers have been supplanted by full-time paid and 
(in an increasing number of systems) trained 
caseworkers. The discourse has taken on the qual- 
ity of choice—which do we want? What can we 
afford? This is, in my view, a mistaken choice, 
and that is why I would seek to draw a lesson 
from the Swedish practice. The problem is not 
one of choice, but of the effective deployment 
of the strengths of each. 

Too often in criminological discussions we talk 
of “the criminal,” “the juvenile delinquent,” “the 
prisoner,” our stereotypes masking almost the 
same diversity among offenders as exists among 
people generally. The correctional needs of one 
are not those of the other. The voluntary proba- 
tion officer with a caseload of two or three can do 
better work with some probationers and some 
parolees than can the trained professional with 
his usually heavy caseload. By contrast, the prob- 
lems which beset some probationers and parolees 
demand a skill in casework in their treatment 
which it is unrealistic to expect of the untrained, 
no matter how dedicated his purposes or how 
sterling his character. 

The problem of classification is thus a serious 
one, but one that we cannot burke. Numbers and 
finances are forcing us to the difficult task of 
classification, of building a system in which the 
professional and the volunteer both have their 
roles. The professional will clearly carry the 
burden of the presentence investigation and of 
advice to the courts; but the work of the volun- 
teer in Sweden, and in many other countries, 
should be a stimulus to our developing supervision 
systems which can maximize the advantages and 
skills of each in relation to the needs of their 
clients. Some offenders will require the technical 
skills of the caseworker; some will best be sup- 
ported by the volunteer supervisor; and a few 
may require both at different times during the 
period of his supervision. That both groups are 
needed is clear; what is unhappily less clear is 
which types of offenders respond to the super- 
visory and supportive skills of each but it is cer- 
tainly not beyond our methodological competence 
to find out. 
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There is this lesson, then, in the Swedish sys- 
tem of supervisory boards, protective consultants, 
and volunteers which I must underline. It brings 
the community into the total correctional system.’® 
The volunteer through the protective consultant 
establishes contact with the prisoner he will 
probably be supervising when he is discharged, 
he visits him and becomes to a degree a part 
of the institutional correctional system. It is an 
important method of lessening the banishment, 
the social isolation of the institution. And the 
prisoner will have been tested in regular fur- 
loughs before he is placed under supervision; it 
will be known to him, to the protective consul- 
tant, and to his supervisor, that he has a job 
and somewhere to live, and that determined 
efforts have been made to preserve such familial 
and social ties as he had. 


Conclusion 


Correctional systems reflect social systems; 
their development is limited by social and politi- 
cal attitudes. Yet there is an interaction here, too. 
The creative correctional administrator also can 
influence social and political attitudes towards 
prisons and prisoners. In this dynamic relation- 
ship, the Swedish experience has been most for- 
tunate. Mr. Kling, the Minister of Justice did not 
exaggerate when he asserted at the opening 
session of the Third United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 
Offenders, in Stockholm in 1965, concerning the 
correctional system in Sweden and the public’s 
attitude to it, that “nowadays there finally exists, 
rather generally, public support for the desire 
continually to improve methods of treatment and 
that aggressiveness toward criminals has declined 
in our country and has been replaced by a common 
interest in how to shape treatment in the best 
possible manner so that the convicted offender 

1® For a thoughtful evaluation of the Swedish probation system, see 


John Conrad’s Crime and Its Correction, pp. 26-29 (University of 
California Press, 1965). 


20 See Professor Ivar Strahl’s introduction to The Penal Code of 
Sweden, translated by Professor Thorsten Sellin and published by the 
Ministry of Justice, Stockholm, 1965. 
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may become a good citizen after serving his 
punishment.” And the Minister was not express- 
ing a pious hope; rather, he was describing the 
most significant factor in the development of the 
Swedish system. 

These, then, are, in my view, some of the main 
lessons Sweden has to teach the American penal 
reformer. I have omitted mention of the many 
lessons for the lawyer and legislator: Their day- 
fine system which realistically adjusts the fine to 
the economic circumstances of the offender; their 
rational practice in relation to the defense of 
insanity to a criminal charge which avoids and 
with social advantage, the philosophic quagmire 
in which we struggle; the expedition of their 
criminal law processes; and the simplicity and 
clarity of their Penal Code of 1965.2 The eulogy 
could continue but is excessive already. Further, 
the task facing the Swedish correctional authori- 
ties is less burdensome than ours—they have not 
known war for 150 years, theirs is a prosperous, 
homogeneous society lacking subcultural conflict 
and with a highly developed, community-accepted 
social welfare system. Even so, in the application 
of the social sciences, in the mobilization of the 
skills of the psychiatrist and psychologist to those 
aspects of classification and treatment in which 
they should play an important role, in their staff 
training and correctional research activities, they 
lag behind many less prosperous correctional 
systems. The lessons of effective treatment of the 
psychologically disturbed criminal and the in- 
veterate recidivists are to be learned in Denmark, 
not Sweden; and there is much that Swedish 
corrections could gain from this country—partic- 
ularly from some of our better probation and pa- 
role systems, and our developing efforts at re- 
search to evaluate our prevention and treatment 
methods. But why try to turn the discussion into 
a Correctional Olympics? The point is made— 
comparative corrections is of importance to penal 
reform and Sweden is a highly valuable contribu- 
tor to the pool of shareable knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


. . to copy the penal 


treatment devices or institutions of Sweden or any other country more 
fortunate than we with respect to crime rates, we would do well to 
follow more intently the progress of the penology in such countries. 


THORSTEN SELLIN in The Treatment of Offenders in Sweden (1948) 
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Turning a Corner in Juvenile Corrections 


By UNITED STATES SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


fearful about walking on a public street at 

night, there is an added stress on the cherished 
American principle which says, “‘There is no such 
thing as a bad boy.” As a matter of practical 
thinking, we must at least accept the fact that 
the courts of our country often are overburdened 
with complaints involving scores of young people. 

That is why I believe that our country is about 
to turn a corner and enter upon the threshhold 
of another era in juvenile corrections with the 
opening in early 1968 of the $9 million new 
National Training School for Boys at Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. 

The school itself will represent a pioneer ap- 
proach by the Federal Government to rehabilitate 
youthful offenders. It will be located on a sprawl- 
ing 340-acre campus; it will be shaded with 
towering elm and hemlock trees; and it will be 
equipped with all the facilities which usually are 
associated with the free hours of young boys of 
the age group 16 through 19. 

In fact, it has been said by some of the 
correctional planners that the National Training 
School will bear a stronger resemblance to a prep 
school than to a correctional institution. 

There will be seven separate housing units for 
the school’s maximum population of 354 boys. 
There will be a junior high school, a senior high 
school, a chapel, and a clinical center as well as 
an outdoor recreational area on the premises. 

An activity complex will include the school 
and library facilities, a hobby shop, and a gymna- 
sium. The complex and other buildings—central 
dining hall, warehouse, commissary, barbershop, 
and chapel—will be grouped into a “community 
square.” Vocational training shops and the 
laundry will be located within the “square” area 
but outside the center of the principal circulation. 
The administration building will be located near 
this hub, and visiting facilities will be provided 
nearby. 

Now, why has our government gone so far to 
provide these facilities for boys who have run 
afoul of the law? Well, one may say that we no 
longer think in terms of rooms with bars on the 
windows for detention. However, the existing 
National Training School in Washington, D. C., 


[: THIS 20th century when some people are 
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was never like that. It was antiquated and out- 
moded, and the Federal Bureau of Prisons was 
aware that modern facilities with a more whole- 
some and rural environment would greatly add 
to the desire of a youth to improve his outlook on 
life. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee which 
appropriates funds for the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia, I realized 4 years ago 
that the National Training School was in a state 
of physical disrepair and had to be replaced with 
a modern structure. I suggested to the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy that a site among the quiet 
hills of West Virginia be considered as its new 
home. In August 1962, the President approved 
my request and, since then, both the site and its 
surroundings have served as the core of a master 
plan with the other elements falling into place to 
fashion this display. 


A “Model Showcase” in Rehabilitation 


The school and the programs to be conducted 
there have become a dream of the Bureau of 
Prisons to develop a “model showcase” in the re- 
habilitation of young men. Although the Bureau 
of Prisons is well qualified to conduct this pioneer 
effort, the Bureau believes that a major assist 
to make it a success will come from its proximity 
to West Virginia University, located just a short 
distance from the training school. The university 
facility will be available for consultation, and 
graduate students are expected to augment their 
courses in criminology and juvenile delinquency 
with work sessions at the training school. 

It has been my lifelong belief that education is 
the key to success and the lack of schooling—or 
a disrespect for it—is usually a familiar element 
in crime. That is why I hold so much hope for 
this new school and the obvious emphasis that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons will place on education 
and training for the boys in its enrollment. I 
might just mention my own early life in a 
depression-era mining town of West Virginia 
where I was still able to maintain a desire and 
thirst for education and finished high school at 16. 

Rearing a family, and working my way up the 
ladder of political life took the next 16 years of 
my life before I could return to school and enter 
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Site Plan of the National Training School for Boys at Morgantown, West Virginia. 


college. This is a dream that is available to each 
boy and girl in our country and I believe education 
stands as the step that must be taken. 

Of equal importance is a respect for family life. 
Again, my own experience leads me to believe 
that the right kind of parental training will 
foster a respect for law and order by the youth 
of America. Without the benefits of parents, the 
boys at the National Training School, will have a 
staff to reinstill in them this vital confidence in 
family life. This emphasis on these and other 
important aspects of man’s life represents the 
great potential of the National Training School. 


The School’s Program 


Let us briefly look at the purpose of the school. 
About two-thirds of the young men are received 


under sentences for violation of the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act. The average age of the boys 
is 17 years and they will come for such offenses 
as car theft, mail theft, forgery, and other crimes 
involving property. 

For the first thirty days of confinement the 
young offenders will be studied by staff members. 
Reports will be prepared during this time by the 
caseworker, chaplain, physician, teacher, psychol- 
ogist, psychiatrist, and cottage officer; the treat- 
ment team then reviews the reports and plans a 
program of work, vocational training, school, 
religious instruction, and counseling. 

From experience it has been found that the boys 
sentenced by the courts to the National Training 
School in the District of Columbia are, almost 
without exception, products of disrupting experi- 
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ence, of neglect, conflicts of loyalty, of erroneous 
thinking both by themselves and by others who 
have influenced their lives, and of family break- 
down with all its hardships, such as a lack of 
adequate supervision and direction. 

The Training School will attempt to diagnose 
the core of the trouble, whether it be in the boy 
himself, in his home, or in some other element 
of his circumstances. Counselors believe that the 
boy’s own attitudes and his motives often supply 
a key to the diagnosis in his case. They have found 
that stealing an automobile, for instance, repre- 
sents to one boy a job or a “racket”; in another 
it reflects a desire to get even with his parents 
for his own deep hurt at their separation or their 
rejection of him. In other cases, it may be the 
thrill of getting behind the wheel of a high- 
powered car. 

A boy’s special interest which led him into 
trouble often can be turned into a constructive 
occupation through vocational training of the 
type that he will receive at the school. School 
directors say they have taken boys whose trouble 
has been with cars and directed the interest 
into automobile repair and maintenance. After 
practical training in a school auto shop, boys 
often are allowed to assist in the maintenance of 
the institution cars. And those of us who have at- 
tempted to have our own cars repaired these days 
know the need for more and better mechanics. 

The school will have outstanding facilities to 
train young men in many other vocations which 
are still needed in our expanding urban society. 
Those who show an aptitude for woodworking 
will get instructions from an experienced teacher. 
Construction, electrical work, metal shop, paint- 
ing, and plumbing—all occupations which our 
government now considers so important that it 
spends millions of dollars each year to conduct 
manpower development and training programs 
for unskilled adults—will be taught to these young 
men to equip them with skills to help them find 
and keep jobs once they are discharged from the 
school. 

Cooking and baking, laundry work, farm and 
landscape work are other activities to be offered. 
Some boys will study the trades of shoe repair 
and barbering. Several will be trained in operat- 
ing data processing machines, an ever-expanding 
field for young people. 

A classification committee will review con- 
stantly the records of the young people, keeping in 


mind new opportunities for them to develop 
into useful citizens. 


The CASE Project 


This emphasis on education is why I hold so 
much hope for this school. It will stress educa- 
tion as a means of achieving responsible citizen- 
ship and a useful life. It will create an atmosphere 
where there will be respect for employment and 
responsibilities. 

It appears that there will be continuing experi- 
ments to stimulate interest in work and education 
at the new school. Now underway at the District 
of Columbia campus is a project named CASE 
which carries a more impressive title in full— 
Contingencies Applicable to Special Education. 
It is hoped this program will be continued at 
Morgantown. 

The project was developed by the Institute for 
Behavioral Research at Silver Spring, Maryland, 
under a grant from the Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It was 
launched at the District school in February 1965 
as a 210-minute daily experiment in motivation 
for youngsters. It was considered successful 
enough to expand into a 24-hour program in No- 
vember 1965, which now involves 28 youngsters. 

Because of this special education project, 
headed by Harold L. Cohen at the National 
Training School at Washington, D. C., several 
youngsters have been able to complete 214 years 
of school in only 4 months. The 28 juveniles en- 
rolled in this project are averaging more than a 
year’s educational growth in an 18-week period. 

It operates on a merit system. The participants 
are given points to stimulate further voluntary 
study and development. For each point, the young- 
sters are given one copper penny— and they may 
earn as much as $40 in one week. The boys pay 
for their own private rooms, their own food, 
their recreation, their books, their toiletries, their 
schooling, and decorations for their rooms. 

As one would expect, many of these youngsters 
have never been even slightly intellectually stimu- 
lated, but their performance in the CASE project 
is rated by the staff members as “nothing less 
than phenomenal.” 


As educational researchers, the CASE staff is 
interested in measuring behavior and increasing 
learning through environmental procedures. One 
special cottage has been set aside for the 28 boys 
in the project. The philosophy of the program is 
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based on the belief of the counselors that “a well- 
designed environment can, by offering selected 
and well-designed choices, help direct the behavior 
of the students to those academic and social goals 
which are necessary for successful participation 
in our democratic society.” 

I might add that a skillful occupation can help 
to create that well-designed environment. 

Participating students are employed by the 
project as student educational reseachers. They 
are placed in different levels—apprentice 1, 
apprentice 2, 3, 4, etc..—according to their educa- 
tional backgrounds. Each level receives a specific 
base pay of $10, $15, or more per week. After 
qualifying for this base pay by achieving 90 
percent correct responses to exams and upon 
completing a certain proportion of hours of work, 
the student can earn additional pay by doing 
extra educational and vocational work during his 
leisure time and through other outlined methods. 

The program endeavors to duplicate within the 
special cottage of environmental design to ap- 
proximate a standard American society where 
each must earn the right to participate. Studies 
_of the CASE project showed that inmates prefer 
to buy their own clothing, food, soap, toothpaste, 
and other personal items rather than be depend- 
ent upon what the staff calls a “welfare society” 
which exists in conventional institutions where 
residents are provided three meals a day, dormi- 
tory styled sleeping quarters, and institutional 
clothing. 

If the student will not work, for he is not 
bound to, he must manage on his meager sums. 
The rewards of the CASE project are, therefore, 
quite similar to those in the “outside” society; 
and lack of initiative penalizes in CASE much as 
it does “outside.” The project is dedicated to 
finding the best means of preparing youngsters 
to participate successfully in our American soci- 
ety by duplicating that society as nearly as is 
possible and by seeking the best guidance prin- 
ciples through research and imagination. 

I believe that Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, who made the decison to proceed 
with the construction, and Director Myr] E. 


Alexander of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, who 
urged that the project be developed and who will 
supervise the overall rehabilitation program, are 
to be commended for their forward-looking atti- 
tude on the rehabilitation of these young boys. 
And Superintendent Roy E. Gerard of the 
National Training School for Boys deserves credit 
for pioneering many of the educational training 
programs which will be transferred to Morgan- 
town. 


Much Remains To Be Learned 
About Delinquency 


In the years to come, we shall be able to measure 
the success of our efforts to return young men 
to society to join in the massive undertaking of 
making a safer and better life for our growing 
population. Hopefully, the facilities at the new 
National Training School for boys at Morgan- 
town will help to eliminate juvenile delinquency 
as well as increase our understanding of it, and 
will serve as a model for other correctional in- 
stitutions throughout the world. 

I feel that much remains to be learned about 
the specific causes of juvenile delinquency, though 
we do know that adverse home conditions and 
unemployment can play a major role in the 
problem. Through special study, conducted here 
by the highly trained staff with the cooperation 
of West Virginia University, much of the mystery 
surrounding the problem may be dispelled. 

The youngsters who will be assigned to the 
school will be in the critical development period 
of their lives. Most will be from 14 to 17 years 
of age, a time when the transition from boy to 
man must be a guided one, for what fate befalls 
a youngster at this time, what training is offered 
to equip him to be independent, and his reaction 
to this training will follow him through his 
entire life. The National Training School will be 
in the spotlight of attention for others to observe 
its direction in these important years, to help 
prepare a more promising future for these boys 
and to share in the satisfaction, hopefully, of 


having redeemed this country’s most vital re- 
source. 


RAINING school programs cannot be successful without a full and 
enriched community service with trained and sufficient staff. Expense 
in this area should not be spared because of the vital importance of 
the reintegration process in the eventual community adjustment of the 


youngster. 


—ABRAHAM G. NOVICK 
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Citizen Participation: An Experiment in 
Prison-Community Relations 


By WARDEN JOHN D. CASE 
Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


volvement in the work of the jail. In Bucks 

County we not only approve of it, but also 
have made a determined effort for the past 4 
years to enlist the help of citizens in our prison 
programs. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest mistakes 
that we make in county prisons is our failure to 
get citizens actively involved in our programs. 
When I speak of citizens I am referring not only 
to the citizen volunteer but also to social workers 
from outside agencies of both the state and 
county governments. Such workers often are 
lumped together under the contemptuous phrase, 
“do-gooders,” and are kept out of the county 
institutions as much as possible; or if admitted, 
they are treated in such a cavalier fashion that 
they soon realize that they are not really welcome. 

This is a very serious mistake because we are 
turning away some very well trained professional 
people who could help us with our problems and 
needs, as well as citizens who are the voters and 
taxpayers of the community. If they realize the 
significance of the programs we are running, 
their support can be of inestimable value to the 
warden of a county institution. One of the largest 
benefits of an informed and interested citizens’ 
group is that this group’s members can be most 
influential with the community and with local 
governing officials. 

For example, some time before my arrival in 
Bucks County the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
published a series of articles concerning county 
prisons. These articles, to say the least, were not 
complimentary toward the county prison. In one 
of them the lead paragraph was as follows: 


M« COUNTY WARDENS oppose citizen in- 


It is high noon but you’d never know it. No sun light 
brightens the dark corridors. What illumination there is 
comes from overhead electric bulbs. Groups of men, 
three or four to a cell, sit listlessly because they have, 
literally, nothing to do. This is the Bucks County 
Prison. It is in some respects worse than most other 
county jails in the Philadelphia-suburban counties. 


This is the second of a series of three articles on jail 
administration. The third and final article, “Doing Time in 
the Community,” will appear in the March 1967 issue of 
Federal Probation.—T he Editors. 
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The article goes on to point out the problem of 
mixing hardened criminals and youthful offenders 
and cites an incident that purportedly had hap- 
pened at the Bucks County Prison. The incident 
supposedly involved a youth picked up for driving 
his car over a lawn. The newspaper article re- 
ported the story like this: 

When his mother visited him the young man ran to 


her, sobbing, “Mom, get me out of here; there’s a 
murderer in the next cell.” 


His mother was unable to win his release; he served 
his time along side a couple of oldtimers. 

When he finally was released, he wasn’t out long. 
Then the police arrested him for purse snatching. No 
one could prove it, but those opposed to mixing big and 
little offenders, particularly oldtimers and juveniles, 
said that this youth probably was taught purse snatch- 
ing and perhaps worse by his mates in the cell block. 
On July 18, 1965, 2 years later, the same paper 

published an article in which the Bucks County 
Prison was featured. In this article the comments 
were completely different in tone and the work 


we are doing at the prison was highly praised. 


What Made the Difference? 


The most important reason for this change in 
attitude was that after my arrival in Doylestown, 
citizens who were interested in the Bucks County 
Prison were welcomed to the prison and asked to 
help. Further, they had become well informed as 
to what the prison was doing, what it should do, 
and what county prisons are capable of doing. 
Many changes were made; most of them were not 
revolutionary, but the citizens, the press, and the 
prison board were kept fully informed not only 
of progress, but also of failure. 

As a result of our policy of making the citizen 
welcome, the prominent industrialist who had in 
1962 been so concerned about the situation in the 
local jail that he provided the Bulletin with much 
of the background concerning the boy in the cell 
next to the murderer, wrote a letter in February 
1964 to a local newspaper columnist. Among other 
things, he said: 

I am going to make a suggestion that one of these 
days you should walk down to the prison and meet the 


new warden who has performed such wonders since he 
took over January a year ago. 


This man, Case, I unequivocally label as the best 
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thing that has happened to Bucks County in the last 20 

years. “I am going to convert this prison from a human 

junk yard to a human repair shop,” is what the Major 
said when he took over and through my own experi- 

ences with the prison both before and after he came, I 

know that he managed to convert a hell-hole, wherein 

incipient criminals were made into incorrigible crim- 
inals, into a salvage depot where men are trained to be 
better members of society after they are discharged. 

I honestly think you would be thrilled to listen to the 
Major for an hour or two and find out about the in- 
genious schemes he has put into effect to reduce prison 
costs, to give the men occupation, learning, and hope, 
and to enlist the help of various community groups so 
that the prison becomes a useful adjunct to our com- 
munity—not just a pest hole where the lowest members 
of our society are kicked even lower. 

The result of this letter from a citizen, who is 
very prominent in Bucks County, was a fine 
column in one of the larger local papers. My main 
point is that with this kind of citizen support the 
change that is necessary in county prisons can be 
made with a minimum of bad publicity and with 
the support of the citizenry rather than against its 
opposition. 


Need for an Objective Viewpoint 


There is a great need in today’s prisons for 
change and innovation. There is a danger, how- 
ever, in following what may be too much of a 
stereotyped pattern in drawing up plans for new 
prison programs. By too much inbreeding of our 
old stock of ideas, we may come up with a 
dwarfed hybrid that has the worst qualities of 
both parents. To come up with something that is 
new but impracticable or ineffective, is highly 
unprofitable. Sometimes we need to be told 
whether we have come up with something new 
that’s worthwhile—like the budding writer who 
submitted his latest work to the great poet 
Schiller for approval. After Schiller had care- 
fully read through this collection of verbiage, 
the poet said fatuously, “Don’t you think there 
is much that is new and true in this work?” 

“Yes,” Schiller replied, “but much of the true is 
not new, and most of the new is not true.” 

We have found that to become a really effec- 
tive force in the community, we need the com- 
munity’s citizens to examine and question what 
we are doing and to make suggestions as to how 
it could be done better. Citizen participation in 
prison work is no novelty in Pennsylvania; it 
started with the Quakers before the Revolution. 

We know, of course, there are many in the 
correctional field who are aghast at the idea of 
nonprofessionals making suggestions as to how to 
run a prison better, how to change men’s attitudes, 
and how to solve inmate’s problems. We believe, 
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however, that there is little that a responsible cit- 
izen could recommend that could backfire any 
more abruptly than some of the ideas we have 
experimented with in the past and labeled as 
“rehabilitation,” “retraining,” “reorientation,” or 
whatever catchword was most acceptable at the 
time. In looking for a new concept in penology, 
we have used too many of the old plans for build- 
ing a new edifice, and ended up with a labyrinth 
that would make Daedalus’ creation look like a 
one-way street by comparison. So, we now need 
the help of citizens, unhampered by preconceived 
notions, outworn standards, or other stumbling 
blocks, to plot a path through all the confusion 
and error. 


Short-Term Treatment Needs 
Citizen Cooperation 


There are many in the corrections field who 
believe that a short-term institution, because of 
its very nature, is not a favorable place for in- 
culcating a sense of values or for working to 
promote changes in attitude. The length of time 
served is not the primary factor in determining 
the effectiveness of treatment. The intensity and 
professional quality of treatment offered and the 
sincerity of staff and citizens concerned with the 
institution’s program are primary. 

Participation in prison work is not for the cit- 
izen who is faint-hearted or dilatory; it requires 
dedication. Theodore Roosevelt said, in 1902, that, 
“The first requisite of a citizen in this republic 
is that he shall be able and willing to pull his 
weight.” This is especially true for the person who 
contributes his time and energy to improve prison 
conditions. The citizen who works with prison in- 
mates needs to remember the Biblical injunction 
that if a man should ask him to walk a mile with 
him, he should be willing to go one more mile. 
Going the extra mile in prison work is not to be 
done for reasons of compassion or magnanimity ; 
but rather out of urgency and necessity. The first 
mile is often just a beginning. Treatment time is 
short in a county prison, and treatment is inten- 
sive; to.do a good job, we need help from our 
citizens. 

With the help of citizens and the staff of various 
community agencies such as family services, State 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and others, we should 
be able to provide a wide range of short-term 
treatment in county institutions. Correctional 
treatment is essential at this level. Gone are the 
days of the paternal warden, gone are the days 
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when a man in prison performed some menial task 
well and the warden gave him a cigarette or pa- 
tronizingly allowed him to “roll his own.” Oppor- 
tunities for short-term treatment abound in local 
service agencies if citizen cooperation is enlisted. 

The local prison is the first place where a man 
who gets in trouble needs professional treatment. 
This treatment should start when the big iron 
and oak door closes. A man is frightened when he 
comes to jail. He is psychologically “open and 
bleeding” and this is when treatment must begin. 
Again, considering the large number of men who 
enter and leave a county prison, it is obvious that 
the best trained prison staff cannot make much of 
an effect unless outside agencies and citizens are 
involved in the process of treatment in the insti- 
tution and in the “follow through” outside the 
walls. 


Citizen Involvement Necessary To 
Understand Crime Problem 


An unknown Indian sage once made the follow- 
ing meaningful prayer: “Great Spirit, teach me 
not to condemn the ways of my brother until I 
have walked at least a moon in his moccasins.” 

In like manner, members of the community 
need to become involved with prison inmates and 
the problems that produce criminality in the 
individual if they are to work effectively in re- 
ducing criminality and crime. In order to curb 
the incidence of criminality, the community needs 
to know the offender as much as the offender 
needs to know the community; and the everyday 
citizen must know the offender as a person—not 
as a problem, but as an individual with problems. 
Only through development of a satisfactory re- 
lationship between prisoner and community, 
which produces a mutual experience for both, can 
the community resident be expected to change 
his attitude toward crime and criminals. 

On the other hand, the prisoner cannot be ex- 
pected to develop a receptive feeling toward 
society unless members of that society accept him 
as a human being. 

Citizen participation in prison work in Penn- 
sylvania goes back a long way. It was “on Tues- 
day the 8th of May, 1787,” according to the min- 
utes of their first meeting, that ‘a number of 
gentlemen assembled in a group to associate 
themselves in a society to be entitled The Phil- 
adelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons.” 


Known today as the Pennsylvania Prison 


Society, this citizen’s organization continues to be 
very helpful to us. 

In March 1961, 2 years before the present 
Bucks County Rehabilitation Center was built, a 
study of the proposal to build such a facility was 
made by the William Penn Center, Fallsington, 
Pennsylvania, a unit of the Society of Friends. 
The findings of this study were presented to the 
Bucks County Prison Board. At the conclusion of 
the report, the following statements were made: 

In closing this summary of findings, it might be well 
to point out a few factors which could be influential in 
bringing the public along with this proposal. 

a. The legal responsibility of the community to pro- 
vide a decent place of confinement for its offenders. 

b. The social and moral responsibility of the com- 
munity for the proper care, treatment, and training of 
its offenders while awaiting trial or serving sentences. 

ec. The ultimate protection of the community itself 
through the rehabilitation of its offenders. 

d. The impossibility of discharging these basic respon- 
sibilities in an antiquated, poorly equipped, and over- 
crowded institution. 

In this proposal to provide for a rehabilitation 
unit and for continued close relationship between 
the community and the prison, the William Penn 
Center acted in the traditional, public-spirited 
manner of the Society of Friends. 

Other activities of the William Penn Center 
include the following: 

1. They organized the Bucks County Prison 
Citizen’s Committee, composed of representatives 
of industry and commerce, educational and pro- 
fessional men and women, and officials of county, 
state, and local government. This group serves to 
keep the community informed about its insti- 
tutions of correction, and also assists the prison 
in a number of programs. Within the committee 
are five subcommittees, as follows: 

A Committee on Inmates’ Problems to work 
with inmates as individuals. 

A Committee on Prison Services to develop 
volunteer groups willing to assist the prison with 
such administrative tasks as typing, filing, in- 
mate testing, library development, and working 
with work-release employers. 

A Committee on Temporary Projects to accom- 
plish self-terminating projects such as refurnish- 
ing the women’s wing, or promoting legislation 
that will permit the use of surplus foods in 
prisons. 


A Penal Liaison and Development Committee to 
keep abreast of developments in the field of penol- 
ogy and their implications for Bucks County, to 
develop liaison with others in the county en- 
gaged in penal work, and to make the committees’ 
services available to them. 
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An Executive Committee consisting of the 
chairman of the above committees, a publicity 
worker, an educational coordinator, and secretary. 

2. In keeping with their practice of visiting 
prisons, several members of the Society of 
Friends are available to visit men who normally 
have no visitors. 

3. Under the direction of the educational coordi- 
nator, teachers come to the prison weekly to teach 
reading and spelling, mathematics, and other ele- 
mentary school subjects. Started by the William 
Penn Center, this program is now county sup- 
ported. 

4. A William Penn Center representative inter- 
views men without funds who desire bail, under a 
special bail-bond program for indigents. 

5. Several Bucks County prison officials have 
attended schools such as the Institute of Cor- 
rectional Administration, American University, 
Washington, D. C., and the Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies at Rutgers University, with their 
expenses paid by private subscriptions through 
the William Penn Center. 


Individual Volunteers Sponsor Many Projects 


Members of Alcoholics Anonymous regularly 
hold weekly meetings with all men interested in 
actively trying to do something constructive about 
their alcohol problems, whether or not they are 
definitely alcoholics or “problem drinkers.”’ Three 
AA meetings are held weekly at the Rehabilitation 
Center, and two at the prison. 

Several local organizations have recently sub- 
scribed to popular magazines, to be distributed to 
inmates. For years one devoted woman has spent 
much time and effort in typing lengthy reports 
and other material, freeing our limited clerical 
staff for the preparation of routine official paper 
work. 

At times we receive help from citizens under 
unusual circumstances. Several months ago an 
inmate was tried for armed robbery, convicted, 
and sentenced to serve a term at a state correc- 
tional institution. His wife, who had had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the prison’s program on visiting 
days, volunteered her services as a clerical worker, 
and has been coming in every Saturday to type 
letters and attend to other office work. 

Local groups such as the Lions and Kiwanis 
each summer sponsor summer camp trips for 
underprivileged children. Since most of the chil- 
dren concerned live in underprivileged areas 
where recreation of any sort is limited, they are 


able especially to benefit from the variety of out- 
door activities offered at fresh-air camps in Bucks 
and surrounding counties. By citizen involvement 
we have been able to have this service extended 
to inmates’ children. 

Volunteer workers, either those who have vol- 
unteered their services out of a desire to work 
with inmates or those who have been sponsored 
by citizen’s groups, have made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the prison’s training program. Two 
professional men, one an ophthalmologist and the 
other a publisher, every Wednesday evening hold 
a meeting called “Group Conversation” with a 
selected number of inmates. Over cups of coffee, 
amid a free-wheeling sort of atmosphere, men 
have an opportunity to relax in conversation 
planned to improve insight and attitudes without 
the restrictions imposed by the more clinical 
type of environment of official group counseling. 

Group counseling in Bucks County Prison, for 
that matter, began as a citizens’ group project. 
Held each Wednesday morning, this session is 
conducted by a diplomatic clinical psychologist, 
and originally was a trial venture initiated by the 
William Penn Center. It proved so successful that 
the psychologist was placed on the county payroll 
as a part-time member of the prison staff but only 
after his salary had been: paid for a year by cit- 
izens as a pilot project. 

In 1965 a University of Pennsylvania senior 
completed an 18-month prison internship, during 
which he completed a thesis on the work of the 
county prison as partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for his bachelor of arts degree. In pre- 
paring his thesis he collected valuable historical 
data and other facts that have become very useful 
as reference material. In addition to his careful 
research work, he also served as an administrative 
assistant to the warden and worked as a counselor 
for younger inmates. He is presently studying for 
the ministry, and plans to serve later as a full- 
time prison chaplain. 


Educational Program Organized by a 
Volunteer Worker 


One volunteer teacher, who came to the prison 
late in 1964 when our educational program was 
just getting under way, over a period of months 
almost single-handedly organized the complete 
educational system now in operation. He first 
administered Stanford Achievement tests to deter- 
mine the actual educational level of the individual 
student, replacing it with the Jaztec test when it 
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was learned that the latter was easier to admin- 
ister and required less time. With the help of the 
counselor, he enrolled all interested inmates who 
had 30 days or more to serve in basic education 
classes. 

The officer’s dining room and a partially cleared 
storeroom were utilized as classrooms for 2 hours 
one night a week. As the program expanded, a 
room used by the chaplain became an additional 
classroom. The local school system donated old 
blackboards. In the absence of books, sports and 
technical magazines were used in teaching; later 
funds from the inmate canteen fund were used to 
buy self-teaching aids, and teachers brought in 
old textbooks from their schools’ bookshops. The 
County now fully supports this program finan- 
cially. 

As interest in the classes increased, new courses 
were introduced as teachers became available. 
At the request of three inmates a French class 
was started, they surprised their instructor by 
doing quite well with the language. There is no 
way to assess fully the value of the prison’s edu- 
cational program, but a number of men learned to 
read and write, several passed high school equiv- 
alency tests, and others have attended night 
school courses or gone to college part-time upon 
release. 

Thus, through the work of one interested cit- 
izen, Bucks County Prison has made a good be- 
ginning toward an educational program. The 
energetic teacher who played such a prominent 
part in “making something out of nothing,” to 
quote Howard B. Gill, became actively interested 
in correction and went from his teaching job to 
American University where he is currently work- 
ing toward his master’s degree in correction, in 
addition to his duties in the Washington, D. C., 
prison system. 


Religious Services Through Citizen Cooperation 


One of the most significant contributions made 
by citizens of the community and county has been 
the weekly religious services at the prison. For 
many years four Protestant groups have alter- 
nated in coming to the prison each Sunday after- 
noon to hold services. On certain Sundays two 
churches have combined efforts to provide ade- 
quate religious services for interested inmates. 
During the last 2 years the immediate families of 
inmates have been granted a special Sunday visit 
to attend services with the inmates immediately 
after their visit. 


A priest from the local Doylestown Catholic 
Church, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, visits the prison 
once a month to hear Confession and distribute 
Communion. Rosary services are held in the 
prison by laymen periodically. 

At different times interested persons offer their 
services in transporting inmates of the Center 
to either Protestant or Catholic services in the 
community. This practice is now being followed 
at the Rehabilitation Center with the approval of 
the Bucks County Prison Board. Center trainees 
are permitted to attend local services with church 
members who provide transportation to and from 
the Rehabilitation Center and church each Sun- 
day. All men at the Rehabilitation Center are, of 
course, minimum security and most of them work 
outside the institution in the community 5 days a 
week. 


Work Release 


In prison-community relations, everyday con- 
tacts between the community and inmates of the 
Bucks County Prison and the Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter are important if both the community and the 
inmates are to benefit from the program. Men on 
the work-release program experience the most 
helpful way of maintaining normal contact with 
society ; however, those not in release programs 
are also offered opportunities to meet with the 
citizens of the county. These men leave the Re- 
habilitation Center 5 days a week to work at the 
Courthouse, in the county parks, the Bucks 
County Historical Society’s Mercer Museum, or 
at the surplus foods distribution center. A limited 
number of men from the prison also work at these 
agencies. 

Many officials from several of the county facil- 
ities have written us, expressing their appreci- 
ation for work done by these men; one, for ex- 
ample, wrote: 

During the week of October 18 to 22, 1965, four of 
the inmates of the Rehabilitation Center worked... 
moving equipment and material so that the Civil De- 
fense Emergency Operating Center could be put into 
operation in the event of an emergency .... One of the 
men did an outstanding job. His willingness and accom- 
plishment of any job assigned was commendable. 

The above statement was contained in a letter 
from the Operations and Training Officer of the 
Civil Defense Unit, a retired Army lieutenant 
colonel, who, like most retired military men, is 
chary with praise. 


The assistant superintendent of the Bucks 
County public school system, in a letter dated 
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November 17, 1965, stated that he wished to 
“express our appreciation for providing us with 
the manpower from the Bucks County Prison, 
particularly in connection with the American Edu- 
cation Week exhibit which was held here at the 
Courthouse. Your prisoners acted in exemplary 
fashion and completed the work very quickly.” 

An official of the NAACP branch in Lower 
Bucks County had this to say in a recent letter: 

I am thoroughly convinced that our efforts are bene- 
fiting from the work release idea you introduced and 
presently operate in Bucks County Prison . . . from 
conversations with former inmates who have paid their 
debt to society. Many of these former inmates have, on 
numerous occasions spoke very highly of your “Rehab 

Programming,” permitting them to work, and they 

speak of many opportunities given them during con- 

finement. 

Upon such a foundation—a positive rapport 
between inmates and citizens—we are endeavor- 
ing to build what will fit the prisoner for society, 
namely, a bridge between the prison and the 
community. 

As Warden Henry J. Davis of the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Seagoville, Texas, said in 
the April 18, 1966, issue of The National Ob- 
server: 

We have to look beyond the prison. We’re continually 


building bridges between the community outside and 
the prison. 

Traffic along these bridges must flow in both direc- 
tions. On the public side there are distorted images of 
prisons and their rehabilitants to be corrected. On the 
inmate side there’s the imperative need to learn that a 
man can live by belonging to a community instead of 
defying it; that if it often seems hostile and belligerent 
4 can also offer the individual benevolence and friend- 
ship. 

It is very tough to try to teach our kind of man that 
he can’t be an island, that much of the time you get out 


of a community just what you put in. But we have to 
try. 


It seems to me that Warden Davis’ comments 
are true not only for inmates but are also true 
for correctional personnel. The relationship that 
exists in Bucks County between the prison and 
the community is not one way. The warden and 
the members of the prison staff must get involved 
in the community. We have found that by our in- 
volvement in community projects we get out of 
the community just what we put into it. For this 
reason, and also because I believe that a mature 
adult must get involved in his community affairs, 
I am personally active in Big Brothers of Bucks 
County, as the president of the organization, and 
in other community activities. This is also true of 
other members of the Bucks County Prison staff. 
We, too, find it necessary to walk the extra mile. 


Tangible Benefits of a Close Prison- 
Community Relationship 


On February 27, 1965, the following item ap- 
peared in the editor’s comments on the front 
page of the Levittown Times, one of the larger 
newspapers in Bucks County. 

It’s getting to be a habit up that way. Have the prison 
officials or those responsible for the institution’s oper- 
ation completely forsaken all security measures? 

This comment was occasioned by a man who had 
walked away while on the work-release program. 

Within an hour after this paper hit the streets 
I received a number of phone calls from prominent 
citizens who were aware of what we are doing at 
the Bucks County Prison and who called to ask 
what they could do to assure that the true picture 
of the prison was presented to the public. With 
the help of these interested citizens I contacted 
the editor of the paper. He agreed to have a re- 
porter spend considerable time in the Bucks 
County Prison and the Rehabilitation Center and 
write his own story. This was done. As a result, a 
fine four-article series concerning our work at the 
prison and at the Rehabilitation Center was pub- 
lished by the same paper. The editor also had the 
four articles reprinted into a small booklet and 
gave me a thousand copies for distribution to 
various groups such as Lions, Kiwanis, etc., to 
whom I would be speaking in the future. 

I believe that one of the direct benefits of citizen 
involvement and participation is strong support 
for the staff, the warden, and the prison board. 
This.support is essential if anything new or differ- 
ent in prison work is to be done in any community. 
The results of this support are tangible, not on!y 
in better pay which is important to all but in the 
feeling of confidence that both citizens and the 
prison board are behind the reforms attempted. 

An illustration of this appeared in the Daily 
Intelligencer, a local newspaper, in May 1964 
when the County Commissioners were asked how 
they felt about “walk-aways” from the work-re- 
lease program. The article read as follows: 

Major John D. Case, Bucks County Prison Warden, 
yesterday was backed by the Bucks County Commis- 
sioners for his pioneering and reforms in penal, cor- 


rectional, and administration, even if there is an occa- 
sional “walk-away.” 

Asked how the Commissioners felt about the “walk- 
aways”—prisoners who were trusted and _ betrayed 
prison officials by running away—John Justus Bodley, 
chairman of the Board, Joseph O. Canby, and Walter 
S. Farley, Jr., said, “He has our complete confidence 
and support.” County Commissioner Walter S. Farley, 
Jr., said, “I am in complete accord with his ideas. When 
you have a complete revision of the handling and 
operation of a prison such as we are now getting and 
also a new philosophy and conception of rehabilitation 
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to help the men instead of punishing them you must 
expect some trouble.” 

“He has my whole hearted approval and we must be 
willing to take the risk of a few walk-aways in the 
hope of the rehabilitation doing some good,” J. Justus 
Bodley chairman said. “Whenever you break away from 
the old concept in penal theories of punishment only— 
simple security and confinement—you have to expect 
new problems.” 

“Major Case and his prison personnel are now work- 
ing in the area of rehabilitation and in that area you 
run into calculated risks. 

“I am most happy to support the Warden in his re- 
habilitation program and assume with him all the risks 
that will follow (italics added). 

“T have nothing but the greatest compliments for the 
Warden’s efforts.” 
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This type of support from the men who are 
charged with the responsibility of supervising the 
activities of the prison is most gratifying. These 
are men who are willing to take a chance as I am 
doing. I do not believe, however, that either they 
or I could have accomplished even a small token 
of what has been done in Bucks County in the last 
314 years, in prison reform, if we had not also in- 
volved the citizenry to the fullest extent and kept 
the public informed of the good things we were 
doing as well as the bad. 


Capital Punishment: Some Reflections 


By JOsEPH K. BALOGH, PH.D., AND JOHN D. GREEN* 


RTICLES advocating the retention or abolition 
Ac capital punishment are usually written 

by members of the legal profession, law en- 
forcement officials, penologists, newspaper colum- 
nists, teachers, and students of the behavioral 
sciences. The work of these people brings them 
into direct contact with the multidimensions of 
this controversial subject. Many of these writers 
have developed firmly held opinions about the 
problem. These opinions, both pro and con, could 
prove to be valuable contributions to both the 
state and society. From such an ideological foun- 
dation, a more enlightened and practical admin- 
istration of justice could also emerge. 

One of the authors of this paper belongs to none 
of the above professions or disciplines. He was, at 
one time, under the death sentence for a period 
of 2 years and was finally given a commutation of 
sentence to life without the possibility of parole. 
He was finally released from prison on parole 
after serving 29 years. During the period of incar- 
ceration, through work assignments and by 
studying the reasoning of professionals on the 
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subject, he gradually formed definite personal 
opinions of both a moral and practical nature. 

Those who are most fervent in their attempts 
to have capital punishment abolished, advance 
many well-known and formidable arguments. 
Among the most convincing are the following: 

1. A person with money and/or good family 
and business connections is able to escape the 
supreme penalty. 

2. Society suffers a greater hurt in executing a 
man subsequently found to be innocent than it 
would by sparing the lives of many who may be 
guilty. 

3. The Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
is used to reinforce the theory that society bru- 
talizes itself by indulging in the practice of what 
is referred to as “legal murder.” 

4. A jury oftentimes reflects the prevailing 
attitudes of the community in which the mem- 
bers live. Further, the geographic location of the 
trial court, more than any other factor, may de- 
termine whether the death penalty will be invoked. 

5. Capital punishment has not proved to be a 
deterrent. This observation is clearly demon- 
strable by comparing statistics from states with 
and without the death penalty. 

Because of brevity, the above arguments will 
not be developed in the context of this paper. 
These arguments have been systematically re- 
searched. Readers are usually familiar with most 
of them. The exception might be the fourth 
criterion which, in the opinion of the writers, 
most effectively prevents equal and impartial 
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administration of law. At first glance it would 
appear that the first argument, money and in- 
fluence, would be a hindrance to the obtaining of 
impartial judicial action. The writers believe, 
however, that this variable is so apparent and 
widely recognized that it constitutes a restraining 
influence which tends, out of fear of discovery 
and retribution, to prevent excessive abuses in 
jurisprudence. 


Geographical and Cultural Variances 


Many observers believe that jury verdicts in 
capital cases can often be predicted with math- 
ematical exactness simply by their geographic 
location in the state. This is a problem to which 
there is no apparent solution, for it emerges from 
both cultural and economic dissimilarities usually 
reflecting unpredictable mental and emotional 
attitudes on the part of jurors when they try to 
weigh matters of life and death. 

The impact of cultural and economic back- 
grounds in the area of jury verdicts is most 
strikingly illustrated by the records of three ad- 
jacent counties in northern California—San 
Mateo, San Francisco, and Alameda. San Mateo 
County, a community of suburbanites with high 
socioeconomic classes, has a recognized bias for 
refusing to use the death penalty. San Francisco 
County, a metropolitan area, uses it hesitatingly 
and sparingly. Alameda County, an industrialized 
and manufacturing center, is likely to enforce the 
death penalty wherever it seems warranted. Since 
each county has its fair share of major crimes, the 
details of which are no less lurid and shocking 
in San Mateo County than in the two adjacent 
counties, it would seem that equitable justice is 
practically impossible in the face of such con- 
trasting social and legal attitudes. 

It would appear, therefore, that the geograph- 
ical variance of jury verdicts is, indeed, a more 
serious problem than money and social influence 
as far as true justice is concerned. Abuses relating 
to money and social position are frequently con- 
ceived and carried out by practical-minded men, 
and if such a policy were to be counterattacked by 
the state on a comparable level of practicality, 
these could be minimized considerably. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


What, then, can be done to find a solution to 
these recognized legal abuses. An unequal and 
unfair system of sentencing is abhorrent to all 
civilized people. Such judicial practices seriously 


weaken the prestige of the courts; therefore, any 
penal law that, by its very nature is discrim- 
inatory, should be repealed. However, the ques- 
tion of capital punishment is so fundamental and 
highly involved that a final judgment can only be 
made when this ancient practice has been 
thoroughly investigated and researched. Capital 
punishment is related to so many idiosyncrasies 
of human nature that it is safe to state that it will 
be practiced, abolished, and later restored as 
society continues to evolve. 

Theoretically, few will deny the reasoning that 
likens the state to a family, and attributes to it 
the same rights and duties of repelling an in- 
truder, robber, or killer, even to the extent of 
taking his life, if no other deterrent will suffice. 
Of course, moralists point out that in such a sit- 
uation, if the householder is armed, he should, if 
possible, aim at a part of the body that will 
effectively stop the assault but not take the life 
of the transgressor. Lack of time for sufficient 
reflection and other factors usually constitute an 
acceptable excuse in the event that a life is taken. 
The state, in its efforts to maintain civic order, 
often is under the same pressures as the house- 
holder, and must of necessity act with vigor and, 
sometimes, even in desperation. It is a well-known 
fact that if punishment is to be effective, it must 
be both swift and certain to accomplish the de- 
sired effect, namely that of deterrence. It is an 
accepted fact that in death penalty cases justice 
is not very swift, nor even certain. However, this 
seeming procrastination may be interpreted, in 
part, as a sincere effort on the part of responsible 
legal bodies within the state to make certain that 
a life is not taken wrongfully. 

If it occurs to the reader that most of the fore- 
going arguments favoring abolition of the death 
penalty have been glossed over lightly, it should 
be remembered that life, with its many social 
problems, clearly demonstrates that issues are not 
clear whites or blacks, but are likely to be various 
shades of gray. So far, most arguments support 
the contention that capital punishment is impos- 
sible to administer either fairly or with swift 
certainty. Conversely, no case has yet been 
proved for the abolition of capital punishment. 

Society tends to function on the principle that 
we should seek what is best for the common wel- 
fare, even to the extent of tolerating a certain 
amount of injustice if a greater good may be 
derived. This does not mean involvement in 
wrongdoing so that good may come from it, but 
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merely the toleration of abuses that at present 
have no solution. Nor does this necessarily mean 
that evils must be tolerated, indefinitely. Most 
problems usually yield some solution after careful 
study, and capital punishment is no exception. 
Some of the most fervent crusaders for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment often are brought up 
short by the psychological impact of looking at 
photos submitted by law enforcement agencies 
clearly portraying inhuman, bestial, and unprint- 
able acts of depravity and perversions frequently 
committed during the course of a murder. There 
is very little in the way of rebuttal that can be 
made to evidence of this kind; however, it is just 
these cases involving unprintable details that 
manage to avoid the extreme penalty. Others, 
while hardly falling within the scope of the death 
penalty, are sometimes sentenced to death. 


Rights of the Individual Under 
the Death Sentence 


Thus far, nothing has been said of the consider- 
ation which should be given to the rights of the 
individual under the death sentence. It is all 
right for us to say in our heart, “There, but for 
the grace of God, go I.”” However, the same man 
who with true humility makes this observation 
would, undoubtedly, if he did fall from grace, 
realize his obligation to society and would fulfill 
it manfully at whatever the cost. 

Sudden change of environment from the city 
streets to the near-isolation of condemned row in- 
variably has a psychological impact on most men. 
A man in solitary environment, devoid of all sense 
stimuli, loses time perspective. His cell, bereft of 
furniture, is conspicuous by the white shades and 
unbroken walls. Silence comprises the complete 
environment. In a matter of a few days, the human 
personality tends to disintegrate. The condemned 
man has to rebuild his personality to conform to 
his present environment. This is not easily accom- 
plished. In the case of a man rightfully committed 
to condemned row, however, objections to this 
kind of environment are not very easily justified. 
There is always a certain amount of anguish and 
pain involved in such an experience. One’s sense 
of values must be restudied, new ones formulated, 
and some old ones discarded. Ultimately a reorien- 
tation must be made toward more acceptable 
goals. However, pain and anguish accompany the 
treatment of personality disorders of those inno- 
cent of any wrongdoing, also. 

On the whole, it would seem that if the con- 


stitutional rights of everyone before the law were 
to be duly safeguarded and observed (a matter of 
constant vigilance), then, perhaps, there would 
be no inhuman element in capital punishment. 

Society has accepted the fact that capital pun- 
ishment has always been a part of past and pres- 
ent cultures. Presumably, society will continue to 
exercise this legal prerogative. True to the west- 
ern tradition, part of our heritage from both the 
Greeks and the Romans has been forms of secular 
government that are reflections, to the best of 
man’s knowledge, of polytheism. On the differ- 
ential aspects of government, there are always 
many divergent views. 


Is There a Solution? 


The solution to capital punishment is a mora- 
torium, either for a specified number of years, or 
for an indefinite period. Although a moratorium 
would suspend the process, and would possibly 
eliminate admitted miscarriages of justice and the 
inequitable adminstration of the death penalty, it 
would also accomplish a sense of justice that the 
abolitionists demand. At the same time, it would 
be acceptable to most of those who favor its re- 
tention because a moratorium would not be a re- 
nunciation of capital punishment as a legitimate 
adjunct of state right and power. 

If a moratorium were to be accepted, there 
would still remain the problem of seeking an 
alternative. Without belaboring the issue, let us 
admit at once that there is none. The only sensible 
and workable solution conceivably would be the 
regular life sentence. Some of these people would 
make satisfactory adjustments and could be re- 
turned to the community; others would give up 
and sink to still lower levels of behavior; and 
finally, others would die before they were judged 
ready for release. These different endings to the 
same experience cannot be changed or eliminated 
entirely because each man must make his own 
choice of goals. Society can furnish only profes- 
sional rehabilitation facilities which, in turn can 
be used or rejected by the individual at will. 

Life without possibility of parole is an alter- 
native which is even more repugnant than the 
death sentence especially to those who feel that all 
men should endeavor to lead a purposeful life. A 
person under such a sentence would find it prac- 
tically impossible to realize any tangible goal or 
purpose in life. To survive such a sentence, even 
if provisions were to be made for a possible com- 
mutation to a regular life sentence after a period 
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of 20 years or more, would require a measure of 
patience, perseverance, and luck which we should 
demand from no man. 

Under some modern progressive and profes- 
sional penal administrations, parole boards have 
the power to set sentences for any term up to the 
maximum projected in the penal code. The per- 
sonnel of these boards try to correctly interpret 
the findings submitted by behavioral scientists 
from the various care and treatment services re- 
garding past behavior, as well as the predictable 
behavior of some persons appearing for parole 
consideration. Some boards, far too few in num- 
ber, are quite practical in their response to rea- 
sonable public demands and trends, and can be 
trusted to release no one until they are assured 
that an entirely satisfactory adjustment has been 
made. The community must, however, accept the 
challenge that it is ready once again not only to 
accept the parolee, but also to provide him with 


unhindered opportunities to make good. In fact, 
poor judgments relating to the release of lifers 
are obvious because of their infrequency, whereas, 
educated and firm judgments concerning the 
qualification of lesser offenders for parole and 
their evaluation as parole risks are more difficult 
to establish. 

In conclusion, the writers are of the opinion 
that a suspension or a moratorium of capital pun- 
ishment is the only acceptable solution to the 
multifarious problems of the death sentence. 
Although humanists cannot be expected to give up 
their praiseworthy efforts to eliminate suffering 
and injustice from human life, neither can society 
expect dogmatists to agree to the condemnation 
and renouncement of principles and prerogatives 
they hold, as a matter of tradition, to be right 
and good. Perhaps a more systematic recognition 
of definitive principles on both sides is the final 
answer. 


Conciliation Counseling in a Family Court 


By Murray A. CAYLEY 
Conciliation Counselor, Monroe County Family Court, Rochester, N. Y. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE, at the brink of destroy- 
Aine their marriage, can be helped to become 

cooperative and understanding partners in 
a healthy familial relationship. This premise has 
been tested in New York State’s family courts 
which were first established in 1962. Article 9 of 
the Family Court law states, in part, that the 
court has the responsibility for “making available 
conciliation procedures to those whose marriage 
is in trouble.” 

Where a marriage is on the verge of a break- 
down the husband and wife, singly, or with their 
spouse are referred to the conciliation counselor 
of the family court. This referral may be made at 
the request of the husband or the wife, or their 
attorney. Or it can be made at the suggestion, 
invitation, or direction of the judge. 

There should be no illusions about conciliation. 
To attempt to re-educate and motivate a belliger- 
ent husband and wife and to help them to change 
their contentious attitude toward each other and 
to move in the direction of understanding and 
harmony may sound like an insurmountable task. 
Yet, that is exactly what every family court judge 


hopes can be accomplished when he refers a couple 
to the conciliation counselor. And, of course, that 
is what the counselor hopes, too. 

A mule can be “encouraged” to move in a de- 
sired direction. This may be accomplished by 
dangling a carrot a few inches in front of his nose 
or by building a bonfire under him! This illus- 
trates the difference between “positive” and “neg- 
ative” motivations, between rewards and punish- 
ments, between appealing to the hungers, desires, 
felt needs and resorting to threats, privations, or 
outright violence. 

The husband or the wife arrives at court, al- 
ready well entrenched in the practice of using 
negative stimuli on the spouse and retaliating 
against them when used by the spouse. This was 
not so when their courtship began. 

They usually arrive at the conciliator’s office, 
not only with their hostilities crystalized but also 
seething defensively from the rancor which 
follows courtroom accusations. Stung by the 
petitioner’s use of the court and resenting the 
“orders” of the judge, the respondent believes the 
conciliator is just another arm of an authoritarian 
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system. Moreover, even an “invitation” by the 
judge to visit the conciliator is interpreted as an 
“order.” Hence, the first task of the counselor is 
to establish rapport so that another appointment 
can be arranged, to begin the gradual process of 
reconciliation. 


Specific Goals of Conciliation 


The specific goals of conciliation counseling are 
clear. The philosophy of the family court and the 
new family court law plainly recognizes the wis- 
dom of encouraging mates in conflict to achieve 
for themselves, their children, and society the 
satisfying results which are derived from the 
following: 

(1) A return to something resembling the affec- 
tionate relationship which brought them together 
in the first place. With some exceptions, they will 
admit that they did enjoy this relationship at one 
time. A lengthy discussion of the positive motiva- 
tions which a courtship brings to a marriage in 
the first place is not necessary here. Recognition 
of them is important, however, in conciliation 
counseling. They include what we call “‘love,”’ sex- 
urge (conscious or unconscious), the search for 
security (economic and emotional), the desire to 
protect, serve, fulfill another’s emotional needs, as 
well as others which are even less easily identified, 
such as status seeking, escape, and similar am- 
bitious maneuvers. 

(2) Living up to their obligations to the home 
and the family, thereby contributing to a more 
stable society. They can be led to admit the need 
for a stable society which is so greatly dependent 
upon healthy families. They can be led to voice 
their criticism of others who fail to contribuie to 
a stable society. They can understand the need of 
this sort of neighborhood in which to rear their 
children. 

(3) Achieving the fulfillment of their own 
maturing personality structure and that of their 
children. There is ample material available which 
will assist them to think in these terms. 

These three factors are vital to our culture. It 
is not difficult to reach agreement about that. But, 
how can mates in conflict be motivated, positively, 
to want and to work for these same satisfying 
results? The counseling task of guiding angry 
people to accept personal responsibility for our 
“culture structure” requires patient ingenuity. 

One serious difficulty faced at this point arises 
from the fact that the veneer of civilization is 
quite thin! The ease with which married couples 
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will resort to the bonfire of negative, punitive, 
violent methods of dealing with each other aston- 
ishes everyone, including themselves. 

Thoughtful people readily understand that 
kindly and willing cooperation and compromise in 
any interpersonal relationships cannot be brought 
about by compulsion! There are situations in 
which calculated obedience can be achieved this 
way, but not the sort of kindly and willing cooper- 
ation and compromise which makes a healthy 
marriage possible. You cannot sentence a person 
to be loving! 

Yet, family court clients are typically those who 
have already developed the habit of acting upon 
the twisted conviction that the robust, hostile, 
retaliatory disciplines will, in some quite strange 
way, motivate a spouse to become a devoted, re- 
sponsible, satisfactory mate and parent. They do 
not seem to have clearly discovered yet, that this 
technique only distorts and damages the per- 
sonality of a child. It won’t even work on a good 
dog! But it should work on a spouse! And so they 
drift and escalate bit by bit into that sort of cor- 
rosive interrelationship. 


In such a marriage this escalation seems to 
develop something like this: 


The honeymoon fades, at varying speeds, into the 
background. Like most hunters, when the chase is won, 
the husband relaxes. He becomes more and more care- 
less about expressing his love in some satisfactory 
manner. He begins to “take her for granted.” He 
becomes careless about his toilet and dress and various 
other habits around the house. 

Growing resentful, the wife soon tires of pouting or 
being coy. It doesn’t bring him running any more 
anyway, so she becomes crisp and a bit chilly and 
sarcastic toward him. 

He finds his male ego now being threatened by these 
tactics. She begins te sound as though she thought she 
was his mother. 

Hence, with a show of almost adolescent defiance 
seeking emancipation, he stops off for a few drinks 
with the boys on the way home and is late for dinner. 

Rather quickly, now, she begins to complain. It soon 
becomes “nagging.” Her voice becomes strident, angry, 
tearful, profane. 

So, he calls her a “fish-wife,” then proceeds to re- 
assert his maleness by staying out longer. “The boys,” 
after a few drinks, encourage him to put his “old 
woman” in her place. This sounds like “he man” talk! 
He begins to glow with the convivial comraderie of 
abused males in a matriarchal society. 

At midnight she locks the door, goes to bed, and cries 
herself into a peevish, retaliatory mood. 

He comes home at 2 a.m., a bit “high,” wakes the baby 
as he leans on the door bell and pounds the door. 

She comes down, after letting him cool his heels for 
5 minutes, and they have a noisy argument. Then she 
stamps upstairs to bed again. She calls him a sex-fiend 
when he comes to bed and tries for intercourse, which, 
as she puts it, “he thinks is supposed to solve every- 
thing!” And she stays on her side of the bed. 

Next morning, at the close of a strained, unapologetic 
burned-toast breakfast, he stands up, straightens his 
tie and says: “O.K.! O.K.! 
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If that’s the way you want it, I can get it elsewhere!” 
In a fury and some panic she goes downtown and 
buys something expensive. 


He “fixes” her for that on payday by decreasing her 
“allowance.” 


Now she is suspicious. Operating on her already 
overactive “radar,” she is sure he is spending money 
on another woman. Some gossip monger with similar 
radar insight adds fuel to the fire by reporting “and I 
saw him at the bar, talking to her, and I could just 
tell that they were talking and laughing about you!” 
So she starts looking for a job, finds one, and soon 
begins to rub the salt of her growing independence in 
the wounds of his frustrations. 

So his resentment mounts. She’s working nights. 
He finds himself trapped with the baby, he refuses to 
babysit, and orders her to quit work or hire a baby- 
sitter and pay for this herself. 

She screams and throws something. 

He bellows and slaps her. 

She strikes back with a great big club called “a 
summons to court”! 

Each one justifies each move as “the only lan- 
guage the other so-and-so can understand,” and 
insists “how else can I defend my own rights?” 
Those who do succumb to such a deteriorating 
pattern have relied upon defiance, retaliation, 
threat, vindictiveness, and compulsion to improve 
the relationship. Having become only more and 
more hostile (because the pattern only breeds 
more of the same in the mate), they finally land 
in family court. Their negative, destructive atti- 
tudes and actions have produced not only marital 
deterioration but also the weird, estranging bitter- 
ness of courtroom “blame”! And they do not like 
the results! 

We are inconsistent and perverse beings! We 
find it easy to succumb to patterns of conduct 
which have been proved long ago to be destructive. 
Most women, for example, seem to be quite baffled 
by the fact that their attempts to use the family 
court to grind more support money out of a hostile 
husband, only make him less willing to support 
her. So, pretty soon, back she comes with a com- 
plaint of a violation. Frequently she becomes petu- 
lant and furious because the conciliator cannot be 
maneuvered into using her unsuccessful meth- 
odology! 

As conciliation progresses the goals are re- 
viewed from time to time. The task of assisting 
“people-in-trouble” to become aware of damaging, 
goal-destroying interrelationships is not very 
complex. Those who have slumped into this pre- 
dicament will have some awareness that they are 
in family court because of disillusioning, deterio- 
rating interpersonal patterns. The counselor will 
want to take plenty of time to assist in identifying 
these destructive factors as they appear. 

It is by far the best policy to accept the client’s 


story without challenge for two or three inter- 


views. Clients have great reluctance to admit 
personal responsibility for bringing about the un- 
happy results. The other person is to blame. And 
to defend this stance, each will quote quite incon- 
sequential “gripes.” Usually these are minor 
“peculiarities and weaknesses” (to quote the 
marriage contract). The list is endless! They used 
to enjoy quite light-hearted banter about them. 
Now they detest it in each other! They snort with 
moth-eaten distaste—“We just don’t love each 
other anymore.” 

An early challenge can stanch the flow of thera- 
peutic verbalizing and rob the counselor of much 
valuable material. Considerable supportive coun- 
seling is required, early. This will establish the 
rapport which encourages the client’s voluntary 
return. His insight cannot be hurried. At a lei- 
surely pace he is more likely to recognize destruc- 
tive patterns without becoming hostile. It will in- 
crease his self-respect if he believes he discovered 
these faulty patterns himself. He needs this much 
more than he needs to be impressed by a clever 
counselor. Patience and modesty are essential to 
the counselor. An impatient interviewer can scut- 
tle the process. If he omits early listening or 
announces that he has shrewdly analyzed the poor 
client—and lo, here is his pathetic weakness !—the 
error can be costly. 


Some Safeguards Against Error 


There seems no way to prevent all error in such 
a program. Becoming skilled includes the right to 
make mistakes. But there are safeguards. 

The program in The Monroe County Family 
Court in Rochester, New York, aimed at such 
safeguards. 

First, within a few months after the new law 
went into effect, an experienced domestic relations 
counselor was added to the staff. His primary 
function was to set up a workable program in 
conciliation counseling. Some of the hazzards in 
this unique setting have already been discussed. 

This counselor was also an experienced teacher 
and writer in the sociology of marriage and the 
family, -at the college level. Therefore, as soon as 
the program was in successful operation, and a 
training manual written, the second step was 
taken. This step provided the clinical supervision 
by this counselor of a tutorial program which was 
begun for those probation officers who were to be- 
come involved in conciliation. Hence, conciliation 
cases were assigned to those in the tutorial pro- 
gram as soon as it seemed wise to do so. It was 
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found that not everyone became ready at the same 
time. 

Tutorial supervision continues as long as it 
seems mutually desirable. Some who lack a back- 
ground in pedagogy find the “re-educative” pro- 
cess tedious. The court relationship does seem to 
encourage directiveness. To officers who are expe- 
rienced in this relationship, the process of re-edu- 
cation seems cumbersome. But the educational 
technique and point of view can be learned. Group 
tutorial sessions and the analysis of taped inter- 
views are of great value. 

Certainly a major implication of the re-edu- 
cative relationship is that the client’s rights in- 
clude that of learning to do his own thinking and 
make his own decisions about his domestic re- 
lations. Many family court clients tend to avoid 
both of these rights and responsibilities. Giving 
advice and making decisions for people who are 
already overdependent, is tempting but fallacious. 

Certainly it should not be assumed that such a 
program of re-educative counseling would involve 
anything so unsound as simply saying, “This is 
what you should and can be, and you will get 
satisfaction from so being.” Such a concept of 
adult education has little or no validity, partic- 
ularly in the social sciences. It would not produce 
more self-reliant, self-directing mates and par- 
ents. The educative method does not work that 
way. 

As a conciliation counselor becomes more ex- 
perienced another difficult task appears. It is that 
of learning to guide the discussion so that the 
client not only will identify the causes of domestic 
relations conflict, but also will begin to admit 
them frankly as his own doing! Only a few can 
accept this at all easily. - 

A most significant step in this unique sort of 
reconstructive counseling is that of introducing 
positive, rewarding, desirable life patterns into 
the conversation. An interesting hazard at this 
point is that it can engender suspicion! Many 
counselors face the danger of becoming hortatory ; 
many clients are ethically illiterate. Several of 
Schulz’ “Peanuts” cartoons have proved to be very 
helpful when introducing values to certain clients. 

However, any healing of a deteriorating family 
relationship requires a reconstructive “shift.” A 
truce can be achieved without great difficulty, but 
is not adequate for very long. 

A client’s appeal to the family court does not 
always imply that this shift from destructive 
patterns, to a truce, to constructive patterns is 


desired. It does not indicate that the client under- 
stands that this shift is a necessity! The thought 
of seeking an end to the marriage is likely to be a 
nagging suspicion. Frequently it can be detected 
as a hope or intention. The visit to the family 
court can be a mere attempt at a face-saving 
device. And the same is frequently true of the 
“agreement” with the judge to accept counseling. 

There is a dogged unwillingness to shift to the 
adoption of the reconstructive habit patterns of 
kindliness, cheerfulness, patience, praise, apology, 
trust, and forgiveness. 

This shift is elusive. The dividends of a happy 
marriage are elusive, and tardy. The mood which 
makes possible the use of healing words and 
actions is elusive. The conciliation counselor’s art 
of helping to provide the motivation for the client 
to pursue these elusive goals is itself elusive! 

Positive motivation to make this shift can be 
achieved by identifying satisfying goals and then 
using court pressure to encourage their adoption. 
There are satisfactions which a judge can iden- 
tify, threaten to take away, then give back as in 
suspending a sentence. At times this will release 
the desire of a spouse to be more constructive at 
home. This, in a way, provides positive “carrot” 
motivation. There are court hearings during 
which a judge can detect that an assaultive spouse 
may respond to this authority of the court. Such 
a husband finds that his liberty, his access to his 
home and bed, or his freedom from a fine are 
actually being offered back to him if he stops 
assaulting, else the sentence becomes effective. 
This experience, in a way, provides positive 
“carrot” motivation. 

But in the conciliation relationship, this method 
is not available. Nor should it be! Rancor and the 
development of shrewd artificiality and at times 
hopelessness are too often engendered by this 
sort of manipulation of the personality. A “con- 
ciliator” of adults, by definition, seeks ‘‘to make 
friendly after estrangement.” That is hardly un- 
derstood to be achieved by a conciliator having 
access to the control of freedom from incarcer- 
ation, hunger and thirst relief, mutual sexual ful- 
fillment, economic satisfaction. 

Nevertheless a counselor should be able to help 
the client to understand that he can win these him- 
self. If the spouse decides to resolve the marital 
tensions, those goals are more easily fulfilled. 
Economic satisfaction is to be achieved by re- 
uniting and living under one roof instead of two. 
The other wants are similarly achievable. 
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But a return to affectionate loyalty after 
estrangement is scarcely a commodity to be bar- 
gained for with the currency of personal ad- 
vantage! Only the likelihood of mutual fulfillment 
will dissolve estrangement. Hence, the shift from 
destructive toward constructive patterns cannot 
be handled casually. 

The client’s “wish” to make this shift is essen- 
tial. And yet, the most understandable reason for 
making it is self-fulfillment. Paradoxically, it was 
probably this very drive for what the client 
thought was “self” fulfillment which started the 
trouble in the first place! Clearly, then, the con- 
fusion stems from the error of regarding self- 
satisfaction at the expense of others as superior 
to self-fulfillment through self-sacrificing devotion 
for the sake of the mate’s fulfillment. 

The pedagogy of seminar discussion of such a 
value judgment as that seems cumbersome to 
some counselors. It can be tedious. It requires 
patience. There is a temptation to manage the 
trend of the client’s thinking so that the outcome 
will be that which the counselor thinks it ‘‘should” 
be. Such paternalism can destroy much hard-won 
rapport. It can further damage a confused or de- 
pendent ego. This is one of the major errors 
which the clients have been making with each 
other ! 


Social Values and Motivation 


It is the contention here that presenting our 
culture’s value judgments and goals will provide 
positive motivation to try them. Dr. Gordon 
Blaine, chief of psychiatric services at Harvard 
University’s Health Center, states: “The psychi- 
atrist can do little for a patient if the patient 
lacks the moral values which let him know he is 
wrong, and so make him want to change.” In the 
same manner, the conciliator can hope for little 
progress unless he is willing to inform the client 
of mutually fulfilling values which our Judeo- 
Christian culture structure has evolved and built 
into our concept of the good society. 

There are quite a number of these values which, 
when tried, do bring a sense of appropriate worth 
as the individual becomes involved in interrela- 
tionships. These value judgments are contributory 
to the three goals outlined above. They have long 
proved this ability to move people. They are 
mutually fulfilling. Hence, the conciliator has 
quite potent ammunition at this point. 

Some of the more important values are: 

1. The achievement of superior ego-worth.— 


Juvenile ego-worth (self-worth) is very fre- 
quently related to pugnacity, boasting, “an eye 
for an eye,” self-satisfaction, and self-indulgence 
at the expense of those who are less sophisticated 
or less aggressive. Doubtless there are those whose’ 
whole childhood has been distorted by being 
trained in these tactics. The veneer of civilized 
conduct is never applied easily! The married can 
be helped to see—chiefly by the Socratic-method— 
that they did find superior ego-worth by their pre- 
nuptial and nuptial intentions and promises and 
efforts. Superior ego-worth is achieved through 
disciplined, unselfish consideration of the appro- 
priate rights, needs, and privileges of others. We 
can recognize the worth of this conduct quite 
readily when we are receiving it! Our entire 
society uses many devices, legal and social, to 
encourage the use of such a social pattern. A 
study of two contrasting analyses—‘“easy retali- 
ation” versus “rewinning”—offers an opening for 
the consideration of motivation. 

The lubrication of our lumbering social struc- 
ture is dependent on such patterns. Every success- 
ful salesman knows this! He may lend this touch 
to his “contacts” for purely economic satisfaction. 
And there is nothing wrong with economic suc- 
cess. But to assume that helpful service to others 
is only meaningful to starry-eyed boy scouts and 
to economically ambitious salesmen and to back- 
slapping do-gooders is to declare, cynically, the 
ethical bankruptcy of society! 

2. The superiority of delayed satisfactions.— 
The family institution must face the decision 
almost constantly, that some postponed satisfac- 
tions are so sufficiently valuable, that lesser ful- 
fillments are wisely sacrificed. Though many of 
these are regarded as dubious in our subsidized 
society, many remain. Possibly the entire dis- 
cussion of the worth of the disciplined life can be 
brought into focus here, by relating it to the 
problem of financial worry which is almost uni- 
versally applicable to court clients. The financial 
advisor to the Monroe County Court on budgeting 
is of immense assistance at this point. He is a 
retired financial consultant. One of the local banks 
was pursuaded to take him on part-time. He is 
available to family court clients at no cost. 

3. The transforming effect of expressing un- 
selfish, sacrificial love.-—Certainly it should be ad- 
mitted and explained to clients that “healthy 
glands” are pretty largely the initiators of the 
adolescent courtship. As the snow ball of court- 
ship petting gathers headway down hill, gin, 
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June, justification, and the pill conspire to pro- 
duce tumescence. As a result, 95 percent of all 
conciliation clients are the victims of premarital 
pregnancy! Guilt must be dealt with here. These, 
and even those who marry with a perfectly clear 
conscience, face the difficult discipline of coital 
timing. Young, self-centered “love” has its com- 
plications. But if frigidity and self-disillusion are 
to be avoided, then the husband’s self-restraint 
and his tenderness and discipline in “preparing” 
his mate are necessities. This begins to trans- 
form an adolescent into a self-respecting and self- 
sacrificing adult who earnestly seeks the fulfill- 
ment of the mate. 

This transformation goes on all through mar- 
riage. It includes a vast variety of accepted dis- 
ciplines—diapers, feedings at 3:00 a.m., household 
chores, family recreation, money—and the final 
fulfillment of proudly achieving the deep content- 
ment of later years comes slowly. 

4. The satisfying serenity of a conscience which 
is in tune with our culture’s values.— There is an 
infinitely sad predicament ahead for those who 
insist that the only thing wrong with stealing is 
getting caught; that the only thing wrong with 
marital unfaithfulness is in somebody getting 
pregnant; that the only thing wrong with nonsup- 
port is in having a troublesome spouse who is 
mean enough to insist that the family court help 
her collect it. 

All of our culture’s values are the age-long wis- 
dom distilled from hard experience. They are 
accepted and taught and defended, not to be 
“spoil sportish” but to avoid the tragic errors in 
human conduct which do destroy personality and 
marriage and family stability. History does not 
have to be lived all over again by each generation 
of greenhorns! 

The values which the family court seeks to de- 
fend for families are no longer in the testing 
stage! They are an important investment in satis- 
fying domestic serenity. The human rights of the 
spouse are sacred to both! 

There is a serenity available to those whose 
conscience is clear in this department. 

5. The intense relief which comes with escape 
from the scarring poisons of hate, guilt, fear, and 
inferiority.—Some or all of these poisons are 
present in every conciliation case. Their elimina- 
tion is a tedious counseling task. The counselor 
who feels unequipped to handle this task must 
refer a client promptly to his or her pastor or to 
the mental health facilities available. In this area, 


psychiatry and religion need to understand and 
cooperate with each other with more mutual re- 
spect. The relief which is available has what has 
been called a “redemptive” quality. 

6. The self-respect of a free person, confident 
of its dependability, its balanced judgments, and 
the fulfilling of its obligations—There is a 
smothering, panicky quality attached to the pile- 
up of these adult responsibilities when they are 
repeatedly unfulfilled. The tendency reflects an 
untrained personality. Or perhaps it is more exact 
to say that it reflects a personality which has been 
trained to avoid completing any of life’s responsi- 
bilities. Coupled with this tendency is the lack of 
faith in one’s own capacities. Though personality 
patterns have their genesis in childhood, the whole 
explosion in adult education denies the supposition 
that you cannot teach an old dog new tricks! 

Such married adults come to family court with 
a dogged intention to change nothing in them- 
selves, but confident that much revision should 
take place in the mate. When such stubborn 
clients begin to accept disciplinary assignments, 
they sense immediately the increased self-respect 
which results from dependability in the home. It 
can be assumed that most of them understand its 
worth in the employment setting! At this stage 
of the counseling relation, assignments for home 
study and self-understanding can be provided 
based on the client’s self-exposure. 

7. The exhiliration of self-management and self- 
revision “upward.”—As mentioned, an old dog can 
be taught new tricks. Domestic relations conflict 
is characterized, as I described above, by quite 
shrewd learnings, but only of a deteriorating sort. 
There are three levels of reaction to badgering 
hostility. One is that reached by descending to the 
antagonizing level of assault by the instigator. 
Pages 5 to 7 describe a typical example of this 
descent. Another is the level on which the “respon- 
dent” learns to “button the lip.” There is clearly 
obvious satisfaction in achieving that victory 
over self. But this truce can precipitate hopeless- 
ness if prolonged. A third level is that strangely 
difficult level toward which one can learn to reach 
up. It involves seeking to bolster the ego of the 
spouse who started the fracas. Self-respect is 
therapeutic and mutually motivating as a result 
of graciously boosting the ego of an irritable 
spouse, without sarcasm. 

8. The sense of liberation which comes from 
adopting habits of constructive, clear, analytical 
thinking.— Bias is a tasty poison. Conclusions 
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arrived at without adequate information require 
no intellectual effort. Possibly the hardest work 
any of us ever do is to think analytically. Much 
discussion time between counselor and client can 
well be spent on the need for substantiating a 
supposition before accepting it as fact. The deteri- 
orating relationships seen in family court reveal 
that intellectual self-delusion and wishful think- 
ing are practically universal. The hostile tension 
of suspicion or outright viciousness which follows 
assumptions unsupported by fact, come in breath- 
taking variety. People who do such confused 
thinking flirt with psychopathy. 

Typically it goes a bit like this: He is late for 
dinner (he was detained by the boss). He doesn’t 
look her in the eye (he’s ashamed that the boss 
lectured him like a school boy). In his nervousness 
he had picked at a pimple on his cheek and left 
a slight blood smear. She makes no attempt to 
examine it patiently or ask kindly questions—she 
just concludes that it is lipstick! He’s seeing a 
woman! 

It is intellectually exciting to learn to detour 
around these hurdles. 

9. The excitement of rejecting nonsequential 
steps in discussion.—It is common practice for a 
cantankerous spouse to use this maneuver to evade 
logical analysis and infer the guilt of the partner. 
Caught in this trap, one’s rage mounts when an 
innocent remark is misconstrued, e.g., “This is 
all the money I can spare this week.” 

“What’s the matter—don’t you trust me any 
more?” Escape from this confusion can bring a 
sense of emotional liberation akin to release from 
a straight jacket. Such nonsequiturs so mislead 
that the original issue is completely forgotten. 

10. The satisfaction derived from receiving the 
approval and respect of those who are accepted as 
society’s conservators.—Many are quick to label 
his “conformity.” Some conformity is quite good 
sense. Recently a prominent Cosa Nostra figure, 
with a long record of social destruction, was 
quickly noisy when his own daughter was a victim 
of minor disrespect. Everyone wants the conser- 
vators to preserve the moral security of his own 
family. The matter of determining the basic re- 
quirements for a stable society requires no cryptic 
insight. Even being elected to the PTA committee 
to erase the pornography from the latrine walls 
can bring the satisfaction of being accepted by 
and as a conservator. 

11. The inner relaxation of simple wholesome- 


ness in habits of and expressions which involve 


morals.—There is relief in replacing self-disgust 
with self-respect. 

12. The “unwinding” experience which comes 
from abandoning delusions of unreasonable re- 
sponsibility for the conduct and duties of other 
adults——This game of playing Atlas is almost 
universal among family court clients. There is 
much confusion of understanding between the 
terms “my brother’s keeper” and’ “my brother’s 
helper.” 

13. The quite exalting exverience of sharing the 
responsibilities in designing a family structure 
which wins justifiable respect.— Personalities are 
disciplined and fulfilled in a “‘good home.” And the 
concept of a good home should not include the 
need for a mate to have to struggle to defend 
one’s own rights. They are rightly expected to be 
freely granted and protected by each for the other. 

14. The exciting discovery that “outer direc- 
tion” is vastly less important than sound inner 
judgment and self-determinationFrom a family 
point of view, the emancipating awareness that to 
groom one’s self and one’s home for the mate, 
reaps richer dividends in the long, long run than 
reserving these things for “the Joneses.” This 
makes the balance between conformity and non- 
conformity a stimulating study. 

These are all quite sketchy outlines. Each one 
lends itself to extensive discussion between coun- 
selor and client. Experimental conversations of 
these value judgments will improve rapidly the 
skill in handling them. If the “tutor” in an in- 
service training program can be invited to sit in 
on an interview, the staff discussion afterward can 
be helpful in developing that skill. Taped inter- 
views are of particular value in this area. 

It is important that these concepts be intro- 
duced with care. First, the client should have 
begun to give evidence of interest in self-analysis 
for the sake of a reconciliation. 

There is a marked difference, at this point, be- 
tween the private client who is paying for coun- 
seling services and those who are referred from 
the bench. Court clients seem to be more defensive. 
Some of their excuses for rejecting these person- 
ality revisions are: 

“I'd be played for a sucker. She’d walk all 
over me!” 

“He would see these as signs of capitulation 
and weakness!” 

“Her conscience isn’t capable of being affected 
by them!” 
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“T’ve tried them all, for years, and they won’t 
work!” 

“The trouble with this court is that it lacks 
teeth !” 

“Don’t quote me that slop about self-sacrifice!” 

“You do-gooders just aren’t realistic!’ 

“You’re naive. Don’t preach. You’ve never been 
through it!” 


Rules of Counseling Procedure 


A counselor can lose his self-assurance under 
such rebuttals day after day. Remember, the 
social coward is he who succumbs to conformity 
with socially deteriorating proposals. He assists 
in reducing human relationships to their lowest 
common denominator. Proceed with the assurance 
to the client that you consider him to be honest 
and fairminded and that he has your respect. If 
so, his constructive intentions will be fortified and 
you will win his respect and confidence. Now there 
seems to be hope. If he is not honest, you will 
collect contradictory evidence more readily with 
which you can aid him in understanding his in- 
consistencies. Meanwhile he will find therapeutic 
relief in using your “vomit basin.” 

A set of “rules of procedure” which will direct 
the counseling relationship should be worked up 
by the counselor and reviewed with the client fre- 
quently. Such a list will include voluntariness, 
confidentiality, goals, the counselor’s functions, 
etc. They will improve rapport, bolster the ego of 
the client, and provide some quite necessary safe- 
guards. 

Some careful directiveness can follow a fuw 
permissive interviews. The confident stance that 
historically proved life patterns are realistic need 
not be avoided. The law, for example, is adamant 
on “support” and “protection.” Our culture’s 
values will work and will produce good homes. 
Silence here can be misconstrued to condone social 
decay. One does not need to sound judgmental in 
asking: “What makes a home worth preserving?” 
“What standards do you want your children to 
practice?” “Why should your spouse return 
home?” “Do you understand the difference be- 
tween responding to desire and to compulsion?” 


The client should begin to crystalize his own 
conclusions about our culture’s values. All history 
need not be repeated. You can sound quietly con- 
fident. Our culture structure need not lose by de- 
fault. Unemotional objectivity can avoid being 
offensively puristic. One need not capitulate to 
the ethically decadent. 

But the counselor also must avoid playing Atlas. 
The outcome of the case is the client’s responsi- 
bility. Perhaps the marriage should end. You 
cannot make that decision for anyone else. 

There is much more to this work than outlining 
a list of goals and value concepts and just hoping 
that they release positive motivation. Often our 
first task is to suggest simply that, since the 
client does not like the results which he has 
achieved, he should be willing to stop being mulish 
and try the constructive patterns on the spouse. 
The motivation to make this experiment has been 
released at times by reviewing parts of the mar- 
riage contract. It is a legal contract. How good is 
his word? Did he misinterpret it to be a license to 
indulge his own self-satisfaction at the expense 
of others? What right has he to transfer to society 
the task of mopping up after he has strewn the 
community with illegitimates, neurotics, and de- 
linquents? These gambits have been successful in 
moving a stolidly hostile spouse off dead center. 

People in trouble find encouragement in the 
recognition that they are not different from many 
other people. It is no longer a careless hypothesis 
that the vast majority of all married couples have 
severe enough problems within the first 5 years 
of their marriage to occasionally doubt the wis- 
dom of the marriage in the first place. This 
knowledge in itself is reassuring. Also, it is stabi- 
lizing to let clients know that there need be no in- 
soluble problems. Some do not get solved, only 
because someone is not willing to work at them or 
not willing to discard useless methods. Sometimes 
the solution is not that for which they had been 
unrealistically daydreaming. 

It is remarkable that people fall into such easy 
and illogical traps when dealing with the person- 
ality structure or with interpersonal relationships. 
We rarely do that when our teeth hurt! 


LTHOUGH facts about marriage counseling outcome are almost non- 

existent, it is generally felt that most couples who come for counseling 
are helped to some extent by the counseling process, and that many 
marriages which were dreadful before the mates came for counseling are 
helped to become tolerable and even happy.—ALBERT ELLIS 
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The War on Crime 


By CHARLES L. NEWMAN 
Director, Center for Police and Corrections, Pennsylvania State University 


radio and television, tell of the startling 

losses of property and life incurred by vio- 
lations against the law. Millions of dollars of 
material value disappear each month through 
theft, embezzlement, fraud, and other crimes 
against property. There are, in addition, the costs 
of crime to the community in terms of loss of pro- 
ductive power, taxes from regular employment, 
loss of life and personal injury, and the impact of 
crime on the family. On these we cannot place a 
price tag. 

The crime problem is not unique to any one 
state or local jurisdiction. It is a national problem. 
More that 200,000 persons are confined in our 
adult correctional institutions on any single day. 
Each year more than 80,000 are committed by 
courts to overcrowded penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. An additional 50,000 children are in 
public and private training schools and more than 
65,000 are committed to them each year. In 1965 
an estimated 2 million serious crimes were re- 
ported to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
These do not constitute the total crime picture 
since many go unreported. 

In a day when we talk of billions for inter- 
planetary research, 2 million crimes may not seem 
to be an inordinate number. However, if we look 
at the figure of 2 million crimes as representing 
more than four times the number of cases of 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, and polio combined, 
we get a clearer perspective of the extent and 
serious nature of the crime problem. 

In our progressively mplex society the prob- 
lems of crime prevent control, and treatment 
grow increasingly involved. The school dropout, 
for example, is a more serious problem today than 
he was at the turn of the century when oppor- 
tunities for unskilled labor were more plentiful. 
Today, many of these unskilled, untrained, and 
disadvantaged persons will be joining the ranks 
of law violators. 

The solution to the problem of crime will not be 
found in enacting more legislation or by in- 
creasing the number of confinement facilities. We 
must attack the problem by examining our meth- 
ods of prevention and control and treatment pro- 
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cedures, and through the development of a sound 
body of knowledge upon which future pro- 
gramming can be built. 

If we are to accept the “war on crime” as our 
objective, then it would seem that American 
society has to put itself on a “war” footing. That 
is to say, we have to introduce many of the serv- 
ices and techniques utilized by the military 
services in prosecuting a war. These include: 
(1) Establishment of Common Objectives; (2) 
Development of Strategy; (3) Mobilization of 
Troops; (4) Intelligence and Information Sys- 
tems; (5) Recruitment and Training of Person- 
nel; (6) Development of Leadership; (7) Stock- 
piling of Facilities and Equipment; (8) Commu- 
nications Systems; (9) Coordination of Services; 
and (10) Public Information. 


1. Establishment of Common Objectives 


Over the years we have heard numerous sug- 
gestions for coping with antisocial and illegal be- 
havior. We have been told that blighted areas 
were the cause of crime. Some communities finally 
got around to the task of eradicating slum con- 
ditions. The architects and construction experts 
were called in. Old fire traps and tenements were 
leveled, and in their place came the new, shiny, 
modern phalanxes of concrete and steel. Yet, in 
those very same areas, today, we continue to have 
high rates of delinquency and crime. How do we 
account for it? Primarily because there was no 
concern by the planners for the people living in 
them or for social organization out of which social 
control derives. The old neighborhoods, with their 
miserable squalor, provided greater cohesiveness 
than do the artificially created neighborhoods 
where people have no tradition, no background, 
and no interest in each other. Obviously, deteri- 
orating housing and slums should be replaced, but 
it takes more than brick and mortar to make a 
community. If we are going to uproot people, we 
must develop ways and means which will enable 
them to form and sustain new and wholesome 
social relationships. This means, of course, the 
mobilization of total community services to meet 
their changing needs. 

Realistically, many housing projects have be- 
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come the accumulation point for broken families, 
where dwellers have long histories of economic 
and emotional dependence. We have displayed 
little interest in alleviating their problems and 
needs. Thus, when a lack of social norms is com- 
bined with economic and emotional deprivation, 
conditions are ripe for crime. 

If we are to solve the problems of poverty and 
of crime, we must utilize the best knowledge 
available, and not rely exclusively on that which 
is visual and aesthetically appealing. Wars are 
not won with fancy dress uniforms. Battle plans 
must be drawn, and combat troops involved. 


2. Development of Strategy 


For too long we have assumed that crime and 
correctional problems are a state or local problem. 
State lines are no barrier to the inadequacies of 
police or correctional services in adjoining states. 

We are quick to agree that a major bulwark in 
crime control is the effective coordination of law 
enforcement services on the local, state, national, 
and international levels, though we are slow to 
implement such coordination. We have been less 
ready to recognize the value of coordination of 
correctional services on a national scale. 

Dramatic examples of the effect of deficiencies 
in the administration of criminal justice in one 
state upon the citizens of another state are, un- 
fortunately, all too numerous. But even more dis- 
turbing is the effect of mediocre correctional pro- 
grams on the welfare of our communities. 

A prison system which provides only incarcer- 
ation has a damaging influence not only on the 
state it serves, but on the other 49 as well. A sub- 
standard probation and parole system in one 
state not only increases crime and crime costs in 
that state, but also the Nation at large. A sub- 
standard police system assures the law violator 
that he can commit crimes with impunity. If a 
state boasts that it can hire a police officer at 
$200 a month, or supervise a man on probation 
and parole at a per capita cost of $25 a year per 
man, or keep him in prison at a cost less than $300 
per year, we can be sure that the neighboring 
states are finding that economy most costly. Law 
enforcement, imprisonment, and community su- 
pervision can be provided at “cut rates.” But in 
the long run it is false economy. 

Viewing our problem of correctional treatment 
and crime control from a national perspective, it 
seems logical to try to develop a strategic attack 
without sacrificing in any way the value of the 
local effort. 


3. Mobilization of Troops 


The time has come for a change in strategy. We 
must mobilize all of our forces, set up perimeters 
of defense, and use our troops judiciously. Ulti- 
mately, we must coordinate the efforts and activ- 
ities of law enforcement, parole, probation, cor- 
rectional institutions, and courts. Child welfare 
and financial assistance programs, employment, 
vocational counseling, and training services, men- 
tal hygiene, and public and private social services 
must also be dovetailed in the nationwide plan- 
ning for all 50 states and their political sub- 
division. 


4. Intelligence and Information Systems 


Just as no war can be won without complete 
and accurate intelligence about the enemy, so the 
war on crime needs accurate information about 
those who transgress the law. Though our statutes 
are concerned only with acts, the administration 
of justice demands a concern for people. There is 
no justifiable reason to assume that all offenders 
are alike, apart from their illegal behavior. Causal 
factors stem from a variety of roots in crime as 
in poverty. No one can deny that there is an 
urgent need for accelerated funding for research 
and experimental and demonstration projects to 
give us more information about the categories of 
law violators with whom we deal and the methods 
which will prove effective. 

In recent years there has been significant re- 
search in the areas of psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology, and social work. Can the basic prin- 
ciples and concepts derived from this research be 
implemented in the law enforcement and correc- 
tional areas? Some suggest that large-scale mod- 
ification of treatment techniques is necessary to 
work effectively with the client of the correctional 
agency. A few states are testing their methods; 
most, however, operate according to traditional 
custodial and supervision practices. 

Correctional treatment must be more than a 
trial-and-error process. In corrections, as in law 
enforcement, we are not allowed errors. We have 
to evaluate and study, and try to predict offenders 
who will be amenable to change, and those not 
likely to respond to the services of probation and 
parole. We must go beyond collecting statistics 
on the numbers of persons who are arrested, who 
pass through our prison doors, or who are ad- 
mitted and released from probation and parole 
supervision. We need to evaluate our methods— 
those which work and those that do not; on whom 
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do they work, and do not work; why were we 
successful in this case, and not in that case. We 
cannot take credit for successes. Nor can we 
place blame on our clients for failure. We must 
know what we are doing or all our efforts and 
words supporting that elusive word “treatment” 
are of no avail. Moreover, we will have failed in 
our responsibility to protect society. 


5. Recruiting and Training of Personnel 


Increasingly larger numbers of personnel will 
be needed in the administration of justice to sup- 
ply the manpower to fight the war on crime. If 
we are to insist on basic preservice training, we 
have to anticipate that such training takes time 
and calls for reserves in advance of the time they 
actually are needed. 

One of the more serious problems we face in 
the administration of justice is our failure to 
achieve a unified approach and a common goal 
in dealing with offenders. There is a tendency to 
view the offender, both juvenile and adult, from 
different perspectives—a police view, a legal view, 
a treatment view, and a custodial view. Each of 
these divergent viewpoints lacks a common de- 
nominator which might be used to establish a 
coordinated system of criminal justice. 

Police, for example, feel threatened by any 
view which presents the offender other than an 
enemy of society. Lawyers act in terms of a classi- 
cal interpretation of crime where the law violator 
is seen as a free moral agent who must pay a 
penalty for his crime. Social workers, psychol- 
ogists, and psychiatrists are prone to believe that 
their task of dealing with human beings should 
not be affected or impeded by the setting in which 
they work. 

Other specialists within the correctional field 
defend their domain with equal zeal. The custodial 
worker, unable to find an identification, falls prey 
to the public demand that the individual be held 
in confinement, with custody as an end in itself. 
The teacher, the chaplain, the librarian, the shop- 
man, the farm director are somewhat reluctant 
to identify themselves with the correctional field 
in which their skills and techniques are applied. 

This poses a serious problem for both law en- 
forcement and corrections. It makes it almost 
impossible to discuss the administration of crimi- 
nal justice except in terms of the separate disci- 
plines which make up the professions and sybpro- 
fessions in the overall correctional program. Such 
compartmentalization actually defeats what we 


must ultimately achieve—a unified, closely coor- 
dinated program. Some will say such ideological 
unification is beyond achievement. I believe it can 
be achieved. But first, we will have to decide what 
it is the law enforcement and the correctional field 
is to accomplish. What are its objectives and 
functions? Which of the professional groups is to 
carry the major responsibility for establishing 
the philosophy and goals? Which of the profes- 
sional disciplines will provide the adjunct serv- 
ices? 

We must have a common purpose in our work 
—i.e., the restoration of the offender to the com- 
munity with a more acceptable pattern of be- 
havior than that when he committed his delin- 
quent act. Secondly, unification suggests a more 
common bond with the traditions of a larger 
society which bases its values upon the ultimate 
worth of a person to society, regardless of the 
crime he committed. 

As a corollary to the present lack of coordina- 
tion in the administration of criminal justice, we 
find strong differences of opinion as to the types 
of training programs for law enforcement and 
corrections. We agree that all training is training 
for something, but so long as we do not know what 
that something is, we cannot say what that 
training should be. I would oppose the view that 
we should give up the search for the right type 
of professional training until the field has clari- 
fied its objectives and functions. As the conven- 
tional educational center for the professions, the 
university has the responsibility not only to pro- 
vide the setting for learning, but also to assist in 
the clarification of objectives in the correctional 
field. 

Hopefully, we will get some guides and direc- 
tions from the studies about to get underway 
under the Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act 
of 1965 and the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965. 

I would propose that in the area of training, a 
well organized and adequately financed program 
(similar to the R.O.T.C.) for the administration 
of justice be established on university campuses 
across the Nation. If we are to fight our war on 
crime, we need a continuous flow of trained of- 
ficers to lead “the troops.” 


6. Development of Leadership 


Leadership is more than a title which a person 
assumes. It carries with it the mantle of responsi- 
bility for the generation of new ideas. In the 
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administration of criminal justice there is no 
room for political interference at any level. The 
health and welfare of a community is not subject 
to political definition. The community is entitled 
to the best qualified personnel, regardless of 
political affiliation. Any system which is satisfied 
with anything less is deluding itself that it is 
interested in winning the war on crime or any- 
thing else. 

Through a sound merit system competent per- 
sonnel are recruited and retained. In a career 
program leadership emerges and is recognized. We 
can imagine the chaos that would result if we 
changed all of our officers in the armed forces 
with each national election. Why do we sit back 
meekly in so many jurisdictions, assuming the 
inevitability of leadership change with each par- 
tisan shift in power? 


7. Stockpiling Facilities and Equipment 


We must anticipate our institutional and agency 
needs—physical plant, facilities, equipment, and 
resources—long in advance of their actual need 
so that we may maintain a coordinated program 
that will meet the changing needs of the com- 
munity and the individual offender. 

We must anticipate our physical plant and insti- 
tutional needs long in advance of their availa- 
bility so that the changing allocation of commu- 
nity facilities and resources can be planned on a 
coordinated basis. 


8. Communications Systems 


Daily, we are faced with the problem of com- 
munication. Can we in the various disciplines 
ever learn to talk the same language? We cannot, 
for example, profit much from research findings 
if the language of presentation is foreign to us. 
If we can improve on our systems of communica- 
tion, we can be mutually supportive and more 
productive. 

We must maintain a continuing dialogue 
between social agencies, the community, and with 
each other. We must be willing to explore new 
approaches. And equally important, we must 


accept the fact that our training is never com- 
pleted. There always is something new to learn. 


9. Coordination of Services 


Before we can hope to win our war against 
crime, each of us must believe in the principle 
that his share of responsibility complements the 
work of others in the correctional system. This 
means that the person at the reception center, 
the institutional counselor, the custodial officer, 
the school teacher, the classification officer, the 
tradesman, the field and institutional parole of- 
ficer, the probation officer, the law enforcement 
agent, and social workers in public and private 
agencies must see themselves and each other as 
part of a total system, as members of a well- 
organized team. To accomplish this objective 
poses what seems to be an almost insurmountable 
problem of organization, training, and adminis- 
tration. But what a force we shall have if it ever 
is achieved! 


10. Public Information 


Just as we must achieve a better understanding 
of the work of our associates in the administration 
of justice, we, too, have the responsibility of 
acquainting the public with the true facts about 
our war on crime. Battles cannot be won without 
appropriate *acilities and manpower. The public 
is entitled to know when its elected represent- 
atives have failed to give adequate support to 
essential services. 

If we are going to be able to work with the 
community and enhance its understanding about 
crime and the methods of dealing with the of- 
fender, we have the responsibility to tell them 
who we are, and what we do. Once we achieve 
public understanding of the mission of our war 
on crime, the support will be forthcoming. 

We cannot afford to lose the war on crime. 
Survival in our democracy is dependent in large 
measure on the solution of this grave social prob- 
lem. Basically, the responsibility for coming to 
grips with the crime problem rests with each one 
of us in the correctional field. 


ISMAL as it may sound, in our attack on the problem of delinquency, 

those of us who work in the social sciences or social services are in the 
unenviable position which medicine would face if there was (1) no agree- 
ment on the definition of the disease for which the cure was sought, (2) 
no definitive description of the characteristics of those who are vulnerable, 
(3) no precise methods to be used, and (4) no agreed-upon criteria for 
determining the relative success of the cure-—SOPHIA M. ROBINSON 
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Bail Factfinding Project at San Francisco 


By ROBERT E. ScoTT 
Deputy Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, San Francisco 


N OUR SYSTEM of jurisprudence we presume a 
[ person is innocent and has a constitutionally 

guaranteed right to retain his liberty until he 
is proved guilty. What to do with men pending 
trial is one of our most perplexing problems in 
legal and correctional administration. 

Bail is the traditional method we have used to 
furnish financial security to insure court appear- 
ances at all stages of the court processing. Bail 
discriminates against the poor. Many accused of 
crime are indigent or have limited resources. 
Thus, the phrase “equal justice for all” becomes 
somewhat meaningless to many persons. In metro- 
politan areas, especially, many defendants have 
no friends who have funds or own property avail- 
able for bail purposes. 

There are a number of other abuses in the bail 
system. Bail sometimes is applied improperly as 
a form of punishment—the accused is punished 
before he is tried. Recent studies show, moreover, 
that from 10 to 20 percent of those confined 
in jail pending trial are never convicted. And 
jailed defendants, it has been found, are more 
likely to be convicted and are more harshly sen- 
tenced than defendants charged with similar 
crimes who were free on bail pending trial. The 
person who is brought into court in custody is 
more likely to be convicted than the man who 
enters the court through the front door. 


Commenting on the bail system, Professor 
Caleb Foote of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, stated the following: 


No system of conditional release which places exclu- 
sive reliance upon financial incentives against flight 
can be justified under conditions where indigents, tran- 
sients, and others without financial responsibility con- 
stitute so large a proportion of the defendant popula- 

The bail system’s invidious discrimination against the 
poor will remain until we have devised methods which 
will protect the state by assuring appearance for trial 
without imposing financial burdens which violate the 
spirit of equal protection of the law.! 


1 “The Bail System and Equal Justice,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, Sep- 
tember 1959. 

2 The project was suggested by the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Administration of the Probation System and had the interest, 
approval, and cooperation of the Attorney General of the United 
States, the Director of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, and each of the judges in the Northern District of 
California. 

See Proceedings and Interim Report National Conference of Bail 
and Criminal Justice, Washington, D. C., April 1965, cosponsored by 
the United States Department of Justice and the Vera Foundation, 
Inc., New York. 
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The San Francisco Bail Project 


Concerned with what appeared to be a high 
pretrial detention rate, and encouraged by the 
successful experience of the Vera Foundation of 
New York City, the probation office of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District 
of California embarked in April 1964 on a 6- 
month Bail Factfinding Project.2 With the excep- 
tion of those who (1) had a history of bail 
jumping, (2) had detainers placed against them, 
or (3) were in the marshal’s custody on the basis 
of a writ, all persons taken into custody during 
the 6-month period were informed by the office 
of the United States Marshal of the services 
offered by the project. 

Seventy defendants—none falling in the three 
excluded categories—requested bail investiga- 
tions. Most of them were charged with felonies, 
including a wide range of offenses—bank robbery, 
forgery, mail fraud, counterfeiting, various inter- 
state violations, and narcotic offenses (9 of the 
latter could have been given a mandatory 5-year 
term upon conviction). There were but 2 persons 
charged with misdemeanors in the 70 cases. 

Each person executed a consent form and was 
asked to prepare a brief written statement about 
his personal life and background. The consent 
formally requested a bail investigation and spe- 
cifically indicated that the defendant waived no 
rights. By signing this form the defendant initi- 
ated the bail investigation process. 

The personal history and background informa- 
tion requested included age, family and marital 
status, residence address and length of residence, 
prior arrest record, financial status, employment 
history, and names of references. 

On completing the written statement the pro- 
bation officer conducted an interview with the 
defendant as soon as possible and usually within 
2 or 3 hours after being placed in detention. The 
purpose of the statement and the interview was 
to determine something of the stability of the 
person. 

Previous bail factfinding experiments suggest 
that the factors mentioned above would be reli- 
abie indices of the responsibility and depend- 
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ability of the defendants and those who could 
be considered relatively stable on the basis of 
their replies would most probably respond to 
further court processing. The information sought 
by the San Francisco bail project to assist it in 
screening persons for release was similar to that 
obtained by the Manhattan Bail Project,? the 
District of Columbia Bail Project,* and similar 
bail reform experiments. The interviews were 
brief, usually from 15 to 20 minutes, and specifi- 
cally avoided discussion of the offense. 

The next step was to contact the United States 
Attorney and/or the law enforcement agency 
involved in the case. Each of the federal investi- 
gating agencies, including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Narcotics Bureau, Secret Service, 
Postal Inspectors, Customs Service, as well as 
the United States Marshal and the United States 
Attorney, was most cooperative in providing 
available information on the prior record, resi- 
dence, and family background, as well as the 
circumstances relating to the alleged offense and 
apprehension. 

Occasionally the criminal investigation had cov- 
ered several months’ span. The law enforcement 
agents accordingly were in a position to provide 
considerable background information and to ex- 
press an informal opinion as to the possibility of 
flight, or to provide, on the other hand, informa- 
tion as to stability. The Marshal’s observations 
were most helpful in instances where his office 
had made the arrest. 

Verification of residence, employment, and fam- 
ily status, in most cases, was accomplished by 
telephone. Field contact, though considerably 
more time-consuming, was necessary in a few 
cases and was found to be more meaningful and 
more revealing than telephone verification. 

A majority of the defendants were not em- 
ployed, but in at least five instances prompt in- 
quiry, report, and subsequent early release en- 
abled those employed to retain their employment. 


The Probation Officer’s Bail Report 


The probation officer’s bail reports were rela- 
tively short (between 200-300 words) and were 
delivered to the United States Commissioner or 
the Court usually within 24 hours after arrest. 
In about 30 percent of the cases only a verbal 
report and recommendation were made. 


8 See Herbert Sturz, “An Alternative to the Bail System,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, December 1962, pp. 49-53. 

* See David J. McCarthy, Jr., “Practical Results of Bail Reform,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1965, pp. 10-14. 


Problems of communication were encountered. 
The additional burden on professional as well as 
stenographic staff occasioned some difficulties. It 
was decided at the inception of the project that 
for the results to be beneficial to the defendants, 
the investigation must necessarily be conducted 
quickly. A high priority, therefore, was accorded 
to the project. Copies of the bail report were 
furnished both the United States Attorney and 
defense counsel. There were no complications as 
a result. 

Bail investigations were not limited to indi- 
gents; however, most of those able to post the 
originally set bail did not request a bail investi- 
gation. The greater number of the 70 in the 
experiment, however, probably could be consid- 
ered indigent and 80 percent were unemployed. 

In addition to a “release-on-own-recognizance” 
or “no-change” recommendation, the project de- 
sign provided for two additional categories: (1) 
Reduction of bail and (2) release on personal 
bond. About 20 persons indicated they could make 
lower bail than originally set. Such action was 
recommended for 15 of these persons, or 21 
percent of the total. The “reduction-of-bail’’ 
category and the large proportion who availed 
themselves of the reduced bail (the Court reduced 
bail in 13 of these cases and in each such instance 
reduced bail was posted) emphasized the differing 
financial circumstances of the defendants. This 
suggests that if the bail system continues even in 
modified form, varying amounts rather than a 
flat table based upon the offense would be less 
discriminatory, yet would represent to the indi- 
vidual a meaningful attainable figure and would 
insure appearance in court. What might be a 
reasonable bail figure for one person frequently 
appeared unrealistic for others. The adoption of 
this category probably reflected at the outset a 
conservative approach, but later seemed thor- 
oughly justified particularly in “marginal” cases 
—in situations where there was not enough 
solid information for the investigator to make a 
more definitive recommendation. 


Recommendations as to Release 


The recommendations of the probation officers 
were as follows: 


Recommendation Total Percent of 
Total 

Own recognizance _________ 28 40 

Personal bond 3 4 
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The Court or the Commissioner took the follow- 
ing action: 


Method of Release Total Percent of 
Total 

Own recognizance ________ 26 37 

Personal bond —___________ 3 4 

No change 28 40 

Reduction __ 13 19 


Thus the recommendation of the probation office 
was followed in 63 instances, or 91 percent of the 
70 cases. 

There were two failures (nonappearance at 
court) among those released on their own recog- 
nizance. Both were alcoholics. One subsequently 
phoned the law enforcement officer, then dis- 
appeared again (eventually he was _ reappre- 
hended) ; the other remained a fugitive for several 
months. 

Only one other who had been recommended for 
a release on his own recognizance defaulted by 
being arrested on a new charge. One who had 
posted a lower recommended bail later was ar- 
rested on a new charge involving a gun, and while 
at liberty had made serious threats against the 
law enforcement agent who had originally ar- 
rested him. No other instances of tampering with 
witnesses came to our attention. Several persons 
were late for court or misunderstood the date 
for appearance, but none other than those men- 
tioned above required such drastic action as a 
default warrant. 

Though investigations were conducted primar- 
ily by the probation staff, a third-year law student 
was available during 3 months of the project. 
He most ably conducted 25 percent of the fact- 
finding investigations. Time charts were kept to 
provide an estimate of the time and cost of the 
project’s service. The average investigation re- 
quired 1.3 hours which is slightly higher than the 
time reported by the Manhattan Bail Project. 


Assessment of the Project 


The results of this small-scale project indicate 
the feasibility of releasing a relatively large num- 
ber of persons without a bail requirement. In the 
past, though the defendants have appeared before 
a U. S. Commissioner promptly, the Commissioner 
frequently did not have sufficient verified infor- 
mation to make an appropriate decision as to 
release on own recognizance. Furthermore, while 
some of those who were later released on their 

5 Rule 4, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure (Warrant ‘or Sum- 
mary Upon Complaint) provides, in part, “Upon the request of the 
attorney for the government a summons instead of a warrant shall 


issue.” 
Also see Rule 9, F.R.C.P. 


own recognizance might well have obtained such 
release upon proper application to the Commis- 
sioner, several days frequently elapsed between 
the commissioner hearing and the first court ap- 
pearance; the indigent person had no counsel at 
inception of the proceedings to properly present 
a motion for release. In the past, a person may well 
have been held in custody unnecessarily before a 
request for a release on his own recognizance 
could be appropriately presented to the Com- 
missioner or to the Court. 

Expeditious release can prevent loss of employ- 
ment and the subsequent social and practical 
problems created. It also affords opportunity for 
proper defense preparation and avoids the de- 
meaning experience of confinement. In several 
cases which eventually resulted in acquittal or 
dismissal, prompt release unquestionably dimin- 
ished the trauma of arrest, ameliorated the in- 
justice of jail confinement, and obviated a non- 
productive bail bond expense. From the signifi- 
cant proportion percentage who availed them- 
selves of the “reduction-of-bail’’ recommendation, 
it appears that the amount to be recommended— 
if in fact it is believed that bail is needed in a par- 
ticular case for some particular reason—can more 
equitably and reasonably be determined following 
inquiry as to an individual’s resources in addition 
to consideration of other stability factors. 

Based on our experiment, it is believed the 
bail investigation process is definitely warranted, 
furthers the concept of “equal justice under law,” 
is tonsistent with the constitutional prohibition 
of excessive bail, and poses but a minimum 
threat to the community or to the prosecutive- 
judicial process. On the other hand, the bail in- 
vestigation procedure pinpoints cases in which 
assurance of court appearance cannot reasonably 
be predicted from an evaluation of available 
information. From our study it appeared that only 
about 15 percent of all charged persons fall in 
this classification. 


Use of the Summons 


In our Court during the period under consider- 
ation, about 40 percent of those persons crimin- 
ally charged were summoned to Court; thus no 
bail was required. Our experience would indicate 
that the use of the summons probably could be 
extended to approximately 70 percent of all cases; 
however, such increased use of the summons 
process should be based on information such as 
developed by the factfinding project. 
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It can be anticipated that if more complete 
background information is available to the United 
States Attorney, he will probably authorize the 
use of the summons to a greater degree than at 
present. At the time the case is presented to him 
for prosecutive decision, i.e., at the very inception 
of the prosecution stage, the United States Attor- 
ney can apply the same criteria in the use of 
warrant or summons as the Court or Commis- 
sioner now does. Given a wider range of facts 
concerning the defendant, he can make a more 
intelligent decision as to which course of action 
to take. 

In a recent report summarizing the use of the 
summons in the District it was indicated that— 
“no real problems of law enforcement have arisen 
because of the use of the summons as a substitute 
for arrest.’ 


Implementation of a Bail Factfinding Program 


Although the probation officer might be called 
on to assume the task of bail factfinding (and 
this was recommended in the 1963 Report of the 
Attorney General’s Committee on Poverty and 
the Administration of Federal Criminal Justice) ,’ 
it is the consensus of the San Francisco probation 
office that the factfinding inquiry can be accom- 
plished efficiently and effectively by law-enforce- 
ment agencies. No counseling is involved and no 
complex investigative tasks must be performed. 
It is therefore not necessary to utilize the spe- 
cialized training and skills of the probation officer 
who already is carrying a heavy workload. 

Commenting on the use of probation officers in 
bail factfinding, David J. McCarthy, Jr., associate 
professor of law and assistant dean of the George- 
town University Law Center, and director of the 
District of Columbia Bail Project (1963-1965), 
states the following: 

If the bail functions were to be performed by the 
probation office, presumably its reports would be pre- 
sented to the committing magistrates in the same man- 
ner as, and with confidentiality similar to the presen- 
tation of, presentence reports (in the federal system, 
at least). The various ramifications of the right to 
counsel, the possibility of the parties’ desires to contest 
the accuracy of the information presented, and the 
resultant creation of the double burden on defense 


counsel of seeking release on favorable terms while 
arguing against standards applied in a confidenital 


® Unpublished report of Richard S. Goldsmith, U. S. Commissioner, 
San Francisco, California, 1966. 

7 Federal Senate Subcommittee on Bail Procedures, a summary 
of the hearings before the Constitutional Rights and Improvements in 
Judiciary, held June 15 to 17, 1965, pp. 181-184. See also pp. 88-89, a 
statement by Jack T. Conway, deputy director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in which he suggests the use of VISTA personnel. 

8 Op. cit, pp. 138-14. 


manner, all militate against the positing of the functions 
in the probation office. ... 


Similarly important is consideration of the present 
workloads of probation offices. Bail agency functions 
could not be undertaken without a significant increase 
in the staff of the offices. In view of the presently over- 
burdened conditions, such an increase cannot confidently 
be predicted. Indeed, the experience of the bail projects 
has indicated that the specialized training and education 
required for a position in the probation service would be 
unnecessary to the performance of the bail factfinding 
functions.$ 
On June 22, 1966, the President signed into law 

the Bail Reform Act which revised existing bail 
practices in courts of the United States (Public 
Law 89-465, 89th Congress). Although the bill as 
originally passed by the Senate provided that the 
person released on bail could be placed under the 
supervision of a probation officer pending his 
appearance in court, this provision was deleted 
by the House Judiciary Committee. In explana- 
tion of this deletion, the Committee stated in its 
report (H. Rept.'1541, 89th Cong., May 18, 1966) : 

Amendment No. 4 eliminates as one of the conditions 
upon which a defendant may be released the placement 
of the individual under the supervision of a probation 
officer. Since the probation officer is an arm of the court, 
who, under normal circumstances, only enters into a case 
after conviction, your committee is of the opinion that 
in order to avoid any possibility that any constitutional 
right of the defendant be invaded this provision should 
be deleted. It is obvious that if a probation officer 
assumes the responsibility for a defendant where a 
case has not yet been disposed of, he would necessarily 
make inquiry concerning the defendant. In view of con- 
dition No. 1, which authorizes the placing of a person in 
custody of a designated agency or individual, there does 
not appear to be any need for the use of a probation 
officer. Moreover, the use of a probation officer would 
involve additional duties and might require additional 
personnel. 

The Bail Reform Act as finally approved does 
not specifically mention a probation officer as one 
to supervise the person released on bail. The Act 
does provide, however, that the person released 
on bail may be placed “in the custody of a desig- 
nated person or organization agreeing to super- 
vise him.” 

As has been found in other similar projects, 
the use of a law student to perform the task 
of bail factfinding has proved most feasible 
and practicable. The San Francisco probation 
office believes, following completion of the offense 
investigation, that law-enforcement agencies, with 
but limited further inquiry and also with minimal 
training, can develop the same facts as those 
developed in the San Francisco bail project. The 
United States Attorney could then evaluate such 
information at the very inception of the prose- 
cutive-judicial process and make appropriate rec- 


ommendation to the commissioner or court, or he 
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could utilize a summons procedure as he now does 
in approximately 40 percent of all cases. A bail 
inquiry initiated after the written consent of the 
accused person has been given would be a logical 
step to the criminal investigation, would avoid 
intervention by another agency with the attend- 
ant duplication of effort, and should expedite 
whatever action is indicated under the circum- 
stances. A proviso that information developed in 
the bail inquiry stage could not be used during 
the prosecution phase of the case probably would 
help prevent legal complications. The bail recom- 
mendation should be in writing if possible, and 
in addition to the United States Attorney, the 
defense counsel and the Court should receive a 
copy. 


Comparison of Bail and Sentencing Recommen- 
dations and Court Disposition 


By October 1965, 48 of the originally investi- 
gated 70 had been sentenced. Presentence reports 
had beeen prepared on each of the 48. The remain- 
ing 22 either had been acquitted or their cases 
had been dismissed, were out-of-district cases 
originally, or had no presentence reports made 
on them. 


From the probation officer’s standpoint, it is 
interesting to compare the original bail investi- 
gation with the subsequent presentence recom- 
mendations in these 48 cases. A favorable recom- 
mendation (release on own recognizance, reduc- 
tion of bail, or personal bond) at the bail stage 
was made in 30, or 63 percent of the cases. 
However, in only 20, or 41 percent, of the cases 
was a favorable recommendation made in the 
presentence report. If the nine persons originally 
charged with a narcotic offense, calling for a 
mandatory 5-year prison term, are excluded from 
these computations, the favorable bail recommen- 
dation percentage is 51 percent compared with the 


favorable presentence recommendation of 56 per- 
cent. These latter figures seem to support the 
conclusion that substantially the same factors of 
stability in assuring court appearance are also 
important considerations in recommending for 
or against probation. 

Turning for a moment to the 18 for whom an 
unfavorable bail recommendation was made (in- 
cluding narcotic cases), it is to be noted that a 
subsequent unfavorable probation recommenda- 
tion was returned in 16 cases, or 89 percent. 

A comparison of the bail recommendation with 
the final court disposition (again eliminating 
narcotic offenders), reveals that while the favor- 
able bail recommendation was 51 percent, the 
court disposed 69 percent by the grant of proba- 
tion. It appears that in these instances the defend- 
ants may perhaps have been shown to have been 
involved to a lesser degree in the offense than a 
codefendant or was cooperative or made a favor- 
able impression during the course of the trial. 
Community resources had been uncovered in one 
case which resources were not apparent nor avail- 
able at the time of the bail inquiry. It also seems 
possible that the Court, at the time of sentence, 
may have considered the pretrial detention period 
as a sufficient deterrent for the person and thus 
granted probation. However, the limited investi- 
gation and minimal verification probably will in- 
troduce error which is minimized with a thor- 
ough presentence report. 

The San Francisco Bail Factfinding Project 
concluded with the firm conviction on the part of 
the probation staff that the program is workable, 
and deserves increased application throughout 
the United States, not only in the federal court 
system but also in state and local jurisdictions. 
Extension of the use of the summons should 
be one result of the bail inquiry approach and 
this is considered to be a highly desirable devel- 
opment in prosecutive-judicial administration. 


. DAIL has actually done more to aid the most unscrupulous 
‘Dvariety of lawbreaker than it has done to help the innocent. 
Poor and ignorant persons accused of’ crimes can practically 
never secure bail. Indicted persons who are unable to secure 
release have far greater difficulty in securing adequate witnesses 
than does the man who can plot his course of action with all the 
varieties of help that may be obtained from friends, relatives, 
and legal advisers. Moreover, the poor man is much more likely 
to suffer for his guilt since there is little likelihood that he can 
escape. The marked disadvantage of poverty is obvious even 
among thieves.—MABLE A. ELLIOTT in Crime in Modern Society 
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Emergence of the “Defensive” Gang 


By THOMAS M. GANNON, S.J. 
Department of Sociology, Loyola University, Chicago 


N LIGHT of the continually shifting nature of 
[ aatinauent gang activity, it is time again to 

reconsider our profile of the teenage gang. 
Recent research into the types of groups serviced 
by the street club workers of the New York City 
Youth Board clearly points to the beginnings 
of a more sophisticated type of delinquent group, 
the “defensive” gang. The structure of these 
groups has been taking shape almost imper- 
ceptibly over the past several years in New York 
City, and deserves explicit recognition and closer 
observation from those concerned with problems 
of youth and their prevention. The following 
analysis is based on actual observation of the 
groups in their natural habitat, discussions with 
the boys themselves and with the street workers 
attached to them, as well as on questionnaires 
submitted to the street club staff as part of a re- 
search project at the Youth Board during the 
summer of 1965.1 


A Typology of the Delinquent Gang 


Before going further, it would be helpful to 
delineate the various types of New York gangs. 
Traditionally, the Youth Board has distinguished 
four types of adolescent groups with whom it has 
come in contact. 

(1) The corner group which develops from a 
particular spot, usually grows up together, and 
continues to hang around as a group, talking or 
engaging in some joint activity. Together they 
normally display little antisocial behavior. 

(2) The social club almost always organizes 
around some common interest (e.g., baseball, 
basketball, jazz) and, like the corner group, is 
seldom involved in any serious group delinquency. 

(3) The conflict group might begin either as a 
corner or social group, but has become involved in 
serious conflict with other groups. This conflict 
may result from the need for protection or be due 

1 This study was initiated and completed in 1965. Mr. Arthur J. 
Rogers was the executive director of the New York City Youth Board. 
Since January 1966 the agency has been undergoing reorganization. 

Appreciation is due Maude M. Craig, research director of the Youth 
Board, and to her assistant, Mary Koval, whose encouragement and 
support contributed substantially to the development of this article. 

2 Reaching the Fighting Gang, ed. Donald J. Merwin (N.Y.: New 
York City Youth Board, 1960), pp. 14-16. 

3 James F. Short’s introduction to the abridged version of Frederick 
M. Thrasher, The Gang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 


and Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Oppor- 
tunity (N.Y.: Free Press, 1960), p. 20. 
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to the desire for aggression; as a rule the group 
has weapons and an organizational structure de- 
signed to carry out its conflict orientation. 

(4) The thoroughly delinquent and pathological 
group totally committed to continuous violent and 
often criminal activity. This last category closely 
resembles what Short has called the “hustling” 
group organized for the purpose of economic 
gain through nonlegitimate means, or Cloward 
and Ohlin’s “criminal” gang whose primary activ- 
ities are centered around rational, systematic, 
economically motivated criminal activity.* 

Most of the Youth Board’s concern since the 
initiation of the street club project in 1950 has 
understandably focused on the conflict group. But 
fighting potential varies not only in degree from 
one gang to another, but also in the form of con- 
flict itself. Thus the Youth Board came to distin- 
quish between the fighting gang, strictly so called, 
and the defensive group as subtypes of the more 
general conflict group. 

A fighting gang is involved in considerable 
aggressive conflict with rival gangs, in reputation 
and status-seeking, in protection of its own “turf,” 
in initiating violence. It often boasts of arsenals 
that include tire irons, knives, guns, dynamite, 
and acid. The group is tightly organized with a 
clearly defined leadership structure (president, 
war counselors, etc.). 

A defensive group, on the other hand, seeks to 
maintain its identity without initiating such con- 
flict. It will usually prefer settling provocations 
through peaceful means, employing violent re- 
taliation only for the most severe situations. Even 
this retaliation will frequently be carried out 
without weapons and may be followed by in- 
creased self-isolation from other gangs in the 
community. 

This distinction between fighting gangs and de- 
fensive groups has become increasingly important. 
At the present time, over half of the Youth 
Board’s street workers (53.8 percent) now de- 
scribe their groups as defensive, less than one- 
sixth (15.0 percent) as fighting gangs, and almost 
one-third (31.2 percent) as corner or social 
groups. These findings collected in 1965 substan- 
tiate the results of a similar 1964 survey of the 
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Street Club Project which found that, in the 
worker’s judgment, over three-fourths of the 
approximately 300 groups now serviced by the 
Youth Board are organized and structured to 
meet needs other than aggression. Of course, all 
aggressive behavior is not excluded from the de- 
fensive, corner, and social groups; but fighting 
does not constitute their main activity. 


Characteristics of the Defensive Group 


Generally, these defensive groups contain about 
35 members, 10 of whom can be classified as 
“hard core.” The group ranges in age from 13 to 
19 years old, is either Puerto Rican or Negro, 
displays a rather loosely knit structure, informal 
leadership, and some relationship to an older or 
allied group. 

The key to understanding the defensive group, 
however, is to grasp the shift in its patterns of 
aggression. In the traditional fighting gang, 
aggression generally falls into three categories.* 
The first is a planned battle, often called “bop- 
ping” by the boys, a “rumble” by the press. 
In this kind of warfare the decision to fight 
is made by the rival clubs, and the time and place 
for battle is set in advance. Here some kind of 
weapons often will be used, especially when one 
or both groups come with the idea that the rival 
group will be well armed. Before fighting actually 
begins the opposing war counselors meet with 
their supporting forces drawn up behind them. 
When negotiations break down (e.g., when one 
counselor fails to give in after the other has re- 
counted the “reps” of the various “warriors” 
present) , conflict results. 

A second type of gang fighting might be called 
“wolf packing,” or “rat packing.” Wolf packing 
generally consists of raids into enemy or neutral 
territory with the object of ambushing enemy 
forces. As a variation, the group may beat up any 
person they encounter on the street, just for the 
fun of it. As one of the boys told me, “Sure, we’ve 
done some of those things—beating people up, 
stealing, tearing up a house. But not night after 
night! Them other cats—they make a business 
out of it. That’s a rat pack. They mean to be 
ornery. They’re looking for trouble. My group’s 
not like that. Guys don’t go out, man, and just 

4 Cf. R. Lincoln Keiser, “‘The Teen Age Gang,” Briefs, September 
by the Social Service Department, Court of 

5 Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, Reference Groups: Explorations Into 
—— and Deviation of Adolescents (N.Y.: Harper Row, 1964), 


® David Matza, “Subterranean Traditions of Youth,” The Annals, 
Volume 338 (November 1961), p. 107. 


look for a fight. If they’ve been drinking, if they 
run into trouble, sure, they’!l fight. But, man, they 
don’t beg for it.” 

Finally, many gang fights result from the acci- 
dental confrontation of groups from rival clubs. 
Most of the boys refer to all kinds of fights as 
“jitterbugging” or “bopping.” Usually this means 
deliberate raiding of another group. “Japping” 
refers to deliberate raiding of several members of 
one group by a small band from a rival club. Acci- 
dental fighting in this third category has no 
special designation. It often occurs as an accumu- 
lation of previous events and is frequently carried 
out along ethnic lines. 

The defensive group seldom seems to engage in 
any of these kinds of conflict. Almost three- 
fourths of the street workers reported that their 
groups were involved in an average of four or 
five serious incidents over the past year, a de- 
crease of almost 40 percent in the past 4 years. 
In comparison with the fighting gangs, the defen- 
sive groups encountered half as many serious 
incidents with rival groups and one-fourth less 
incidents with other people not involved with a 
gang. Actually, the corner and social groups tend 
to become involved in more conflicts with non- 
gang youths than either intragroup or intergroup 
conflicts. 

The most common form of conflict for the de- 
fensive group includes individual skirmishes, 
spontaneous fighting, and japping. Planned “rum- 
bles” rank fifth as one of the least common forms 
of group violence. In this connection, the Sherifs 
found in their studies of adolescent deviance, “A 
major concern of every group studied which en- 
gaged in violence against other groups and their 
members was avoidance of conflict.”> The New 
York defensive groups provide unmistakable evi- 
dence of this concern. 

This shift in fighting patterns raises an inter- 
esting question as to the function conflict plays 
within the status system of the group. Matza has 
pointed out that the distinctive feature of the 
“spirit” of delinquency is the celebration of 
prowess.® Prowess can add considerably to the 
adventurous element of life as well as to the suc- 
cess of one’s reputation in the group. In this sense 
aggression is closely linked with the idea of prow- 
ess. The code of the “warrior” calls for an aggres- 
sive manliness, a reluctance to accept slight on 
one’s honor. Such a code is reflected in the delin- 
quent’s esteem for “heart” (the ratio between 
bravery and fighting ability). 
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In the defensive group, fighting skills continue 
to run high as a status symbol. But with the de- 
crease in gang warfare, a member’s reputation 
tends to rest on his fighting potential rather than 
on his proved victories. Also, with more of the 
boys interested in getting jobs, staying in school, 
and “getting ahead,” status begins to be measured 
in terms of a boy’s job, weekly salary, future 
plans, and his involvement with the larger society. 
Given the fact that all these boys come from the 
lower class culture where toughness is virtually 
connatural with social prestige, aggression, and a 
certain amount of violence will continue to be a 
motivating factor. What is more surprising is the 
emergence of the desire to get ahead, to have a 
stake in society; this trend, which is reflected in 
all our data of the defensive group, runs a bit 
counter to the fatalism and lack of concern with 
legitimate achievement predicated of the lower 
class boy.” 

The emergence of the defensive group poses 
many questions to those interested in understand- 
ing the teenage gang. Three stand out in this 
writer’s mind. Why has fighting declined in im- 
portance for these groups? What prognosis 
follows from our ‘analysis of the defensive gang? 
And what are the implications of this phenomenon 
for social workers, police, and parole officers? As 
yet there have been no satisfactory answers to 
these questions. It is possible, however, to indicate 
certain factors and find some clues that shed some 
light on the problém. 


The Decrease in Conflict 


In discussing the roots of the gang, Thrasher 
observed that “the gang represents the spon- 
taneous effort of boys to create a society for 
themselves where none adequate to their needs 
exists.”® Indirectly Thrasher took the position 
that the various agencies responsible for the 
socialization of the child (the family, church, and 
school) failed in fulfilling the needs of these 
youngsters; hence their involvement in their own 
associations. “The gang functions with reference 
to these conditions in two ways; it offers a sub- 
stitute for what society fails to give; and it pro- 
vides a relief from suppression and distasteful 

7 W. B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of 
Gang Delinquency,” Journal of Social Issues, Volume 14 (1958), pp. 
5-14, or Arthur, Pearl, “Youth in Lower Class Settings,” in Sherif and 
Sherif, Problems of Youth (Chicago: Aldine, 1965), pp. 89-109. 

8 Thrasher, op. cit., p. 32. 

® Ibid., p. 33. 

10 Short and Fied L. Strodtbeck, Group Processes and Gang Delin- 
quency (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965). 


11 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 256-264. 


behavior. It fills a gap and affords an escape.’® 

Recent research like the Flint Youth Study and 
Short and Strodtbeck’s investigations into 16 
Chicago gangs!® suggests that disadvantaged 
youngsters do not become alienated; that even if 
the gang ethic is not one of reaction-formation 
against widely shared values in society, neverthe- 
less peer groups in the lower class often come to 
serve important status functions for youngsters 
who are unable to “make it’”’ according to the suc- 
cess criteria of the larger society. But there is 
also evidence that the gang offers far less soli- 
darity and satisfaction to its members than might 
be imagined. Thus it would seem that the lack of 
“social assurance” which Whyte attributed to his 
“corner boys” is just as true for all delinquent 
gangs.!! 

Given this status function of the gang, plus the 
precariousness of gang life and the lack of social 
assurance and social abilities among these young- 
sters, violence clearly functions as a significant 
status symbol precisely when these boys have no 
real stake in society or any hope in their own 
possibilities for success. Random violence, and 
certainly systematic violence, are consistently 
discouraged among middle-class youngsters be- 
cause these boys are taught that their present 
decisions and behavior are inextricably linked 
with long-run consequences and their future well- 
being. But for most gang boys, the absence of 
these values and realistic achievement opportu- 
nities leaves a kind of vacuum which becomes 
occupied with other time-filling expenditures of 
energy centered around success and satisfaction 
in the gang. 

Public concern over the violence of the fighting 
gang has increased, almost 150 street workers are 
attached to gangs in New York City where ten 
years ago there were 40, and methods of police 
enforcement and intervention have become more 
adept at meeting the needs of the fighting gangs 
and their victims. Federal and civic programs 
have crashed the scene (e.g. OEO, Mobilization 
for Youth, Haryou-Act, the Youth Board, and 
others). Today’s gang boys have witnessed many 
older delinquents in their neighborhood killed or 
jailed as a result of their fighting involvement. 
All of these factors together and separately in- 
fluence these youngsters to hesitate before they 
become similarly involved in serious, systematic 
gang warfare. 


As these youngsters are given a hope for suc- 
ceeding in society, as their stake in the adult work 
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appears more tangible, fighting loses its appeal. 
With due account taken of cultural differences, 
the emerging defensive groups often seem to re- 
semble their middle-class counterparts who also 
will fight to protect themselves or take retaliation 
against those who threaten their reputations or 
opportunities, even if in less violent fashion. 


What is the Prognosis? 


Short has suggested that “the gang’s failure to 
deal satisfactorily with the very real concerns and 
problems of its members (i.e., status insecurity 
and social disability) contributes to the insta- 
bility of most gangs. It also contributes to the 
fact that the direct influence of gang norms on 
gang boys’ behavior appears to be limited to 
situations directly involving other gang boys.’’!? 
Thus, to the extent that a group is characterized 
by social disabilities, it will also be characterized 
by attempts to create symbols and situations that 
will allow the expression of the members’ de- 
pendency needs and the achievement of interper- 
sonal gratifications. In the defensive group, vio- 
lence still serves as such a symbol, but to a lesser 
extent than it once did. If this trend is to continue, 
the larger society must become ever more con- 
cerned to provide these youths with real oppor- 
tunities for gratification and success outside the 
limits of the gang. As the present research indi- 
cates, once the youngsters are given some access 
to legitimate social gain and a stake in the future, 
there is every reason to expect that they will 
perceive their gang experiences less as the source 
of stability and continuity and more in terms of 
short-run satisfaction. But only the larger society 
can finally ring down the curtain on the West 
Side Story. 


Implications for Delinquency Control 


This prognosis is closely tied to the implications 
of the emerging defensive gangs for society’s 
agencies of delinquency prevention and control. 
For the Youth Board the most profound ramifi- 
cations of its study were felt in the street club 
project.’* In the past, the street worker was an 
individual, often with some social work orien- 
tation, who was assigned to one or more fighting 
gangs. His aim was to redirect their behavior 

12 Short, ‘Social Structure and Group Processes in Gang Delin- 
quency,” in Sherif and Sherif, Problems of Youth, p. 183. 

13 Gannon, “The Changing Role of the Street Worker,’’ Mimeo- 


graphed Report, New York City Youth Board, 1966. 
14 See, Malcolm W. Klein, “Juvenile Gangs, Police, and Detached 

Workers,”’ Soc‘al Service Review, Volume 39 (June 1965), pp. 183-190. 
15 Leon Yablonsky, The Violent Gang (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1962). 


16 See, Harry Gottesfeld, ‘‘Evaluating Professional Methods With 


Delinquents,” Social Problems, Volume 13 (Summer 1965), pp. 45-58. 


especially by averting gang conflict. As the fight- 
ing began to decline, the worker has been called 
upon to serve more as liaison between the boys 
and the larger community. This involves much 
more than establishing personal relationships or 
mediating warfare. It demands contact with the 
institutional structure of the community. In the 
Youth Board’s opinion, its street work will con- 
tinue to be effective only if the workers can create 
clear-cut channels to training for increased skills 
and provide legitimate job opportunities, direct 
the youngsters to them, and provide followup 
guidance along the way. 

The problem of rapprochement between law en- 
forcement and social welfare has been the subject 
of considerable discussion and controversy.!* Un- 
doubtedly, a case can be made for the argument 
that when two agencies look at one set of data 
and draw opposite conclusions, the difficulty is 
less over the nature of the data than over diver- 
gent philosophies of gang intervention. 

If the Youth Board findings about the defensive 
gang have relevance for street workers, they also 
have importance for the police. To treat all delin- 
quent groups as if they were fighting gangs, is 
simply to misread the situation, and to run the 
risk of needlessly heightening antipolice feelings. 
One can no longer assume that breaking up the 
cohesiveness of the group by splitting apart the 
hard core members from the rest is an unqualified 
good. Yablonsky has observed that there is little 
hope of helping the group until this core has been 
broken away and dealt with severely.1> Few would 
question this approach to the traditional fighting 
gang.'° If the group’s cohesiveness naturally de- 
creases, is it fair to assume that the remaining 
structure must be split in order to maintain con- 
trol and reduce violence? As delinquent groups 
turn further away from systematic aggression, 
is there not added reason for planning and 
cooperation between social agencies and police 
intervention policies? These and similar questions 
need not remain the subject of speculation or un- 
tested assumptions. They can be answered with 
data. Once responsible enforcement and social 
agencies consider together the shifting styles of 
the delinquent groups under their surveillance, 
greater strides can be made in developing empiri- 
cally based programs for handling these boys. 


Conclusion 


We have reported some of the New York City 
Youth Board’s research findings about the pat- 
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terns of the youth groups it was serving at the 
time of this survey. Presumably, other large 
cities are beginning to experience a similar phe- 
nomenon.?? 

When the Youth Board’s street club project be- 
gan in 1950, it directed its services to the highly 
structured, dangerously aggressive fighting gangs. 
These incidents of organized warfare reached 
their height in the middle and late fifties. With 
the intensified efforts of the workers, and other 
related social agencies, the police and the com- 
munity, much of the violence declined. The gangs 
currently serviced by the Youth Board, display 
more defensive than aggressive patterns, appear 
less tightly structured, less cohesive, and less 


17 See in this connection Short and Strodtbeck’s inability to locate 
embodiments of the “criminal” and “retreatist’” gang type they 
could use in their study of the Chicago YMCA’s detached worker 
program as well as their subdistinctions regarding the conflict gang, 
pp. 10-11 and pp. 87-93. Also Malcolm W. Klein and Barbara G. 
Myerhoff, eds., Juvenile Gangs in Context (Los Angeles: Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, 1963). 


formally organized. In some instances this has led 
to a widening of the group’s tolerance of deviance 
(e.g. the increase in drug use among members). 
More often it has led to increased .social ability 
and occupational aspirations. 

This does not mean there is no more violence 
among these adolescents. Many of the larger 
gangs have dissolved into smaller cliques, where 
diffuse and individualistic violence still occurs 
with some regularity. But the overall shift in 
gang patterns is sufficient to merit attention. It is 
no longer legitimate to treat these groups as if no 
change has occurred. In many instances the 
changes reflect the fact that society is beginning 
to offer these youngsters something more than 
curiosity, limited access to recreational and con- 
sulting services. The children of these neigbor- 
hoods must be given a stake in the future, a 
reason to hope. Otherwise the situation is not 
likely to become appreciably better. 


Foster Home Placements for 
Juvenile Delinquents 


By ARTHUR W. WITHERSPOON 
Chaplain, Scioto Village, Delaware, Ohio 


T WAS A typical morning devoted to interview- 
[= girls newly arrived at Scioto Village. 

Before me sat Linda, a 15-year-old from one 
of our larger cities of Ohio. She did not seem any 
different from the average high schooler—just 
as pretty, vivacious, and mischievous. But the 
card before me gave a long list of offenses in the 
community. It was the usual thing: truancy 
from home and school, shoplifting, sexual mis- 
conduct, etc. 

Somewhere along in the conversation I asked 
her, “How did it go for you at J.D.C.?” (our 
center in Columbus for observation and diagno- 
sis of juveniles judged delinquent by the courts 
of our State). 

“Oh, I liked it there,” she replied. “We had 
lots of fun!” 

Then I asked her, “How do you feel about 
being a student at Scioto Village, Linda?” 

She paused for a moment; her face became 
flushed; her lower lip trembled. Then she said, 
“T hate it, Reverend—hate it!”’ 


Now, actually, Linda does not hate Scioto 
Village. She has been here only a few days 
and has been and will be treated kindly by a 
capable, understanding staff. We are far better 
able to provide for her long term needs than the 
diagnostic center of which she spoke so highly. 
But Linda is reacting to what she perceives as 
society’s rejection of her as a person which came 
when she was removed from her family and 
committed to our care. Of course my question 
triggered in her young mind every other painful 
rejection she had experienced and she reacted 
to its total weight. 

One catches the feeling after working with 
thousands of these youngsters that judges do not 
lightly remove them from their homes. Most of 
these children were in court on several occasions, 
were warned repeatedly by the police and proba- 
tion officers, and were assisted by various com- 
munity agencies. Only when their delinquent 
behavior continued and all resources of the com- 
munity had been exhausted were the children 
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committed to the State for further care. We do 
not seek to minimize the problem. Judges commit 
boys and girls to reform schools, or juvenile 
training schools as we prefer to call them, simply 
because no alternative is available to them. 

I have been fortunate in that I have served 
for the past 12 years on the staff of one of the 
most enlightened institutions for delinquent juve- 
niles. Certainly not all schools are as resourceful 
or well supported and equipped to perform their 
tasks as is Scioto Village in Delaware, Ohio. 
But institutions, good or bad, have certain built-in 
limitations. Even though a child may have mis- 
handled heterosexual relationships in the com- 
munity, it does not naturally follow that he will 
find a homosexual society less stressful. We have 
the right to commit an undisciplined youngster 
to a controlled environment, but there is some 
question whether it is either right or wise to 
commit him to an unnatural environment. 

Let me summarize briefly what happens to a 
child after his commitment by the courts to the 
care of the State. Let us return to Linda, of whom 
we spoke earlier. Soon after her commitment all 
local data concerning her behavior in the com- 
munity will be sent to the Juvenile Diagnostic 
Center where a careful examination and evalua- 
tion will be made by doctors, psychologists, and 
others. This observation may continue for a few 
weeks or, in some cases, for several months. When 
their examinations are complete, if it is believed 
Linda will profit from schooling in a controlled 
setting she will be sent on to us. A copy of her 
evaluations and recommendations will accompany 
her. Now the chain of events in which she had 
been involved in the community is broken. She 
will live in a cottage with 25 to 30 other girls 
under the careful supervision of her house- 
mothers. There she will learn habits of personal 
cleanliness, household skills, proper rules of be- 
havior in social situations, and self-control. She 
will attend school in a class exactly suited to her 
abilities and be capably taught by teachers especi- 
ally skilled in education of disturbed young 
people. Perhaps she will undertake job training 
as a part of her high school program to fit her 
for employment when she returns to the com- 
munity. She may graduate from junior or senior 
high school while a student in our school. None 
of the community disapproval that she formerly 
experienced carries over into this setting. We 
will be quite content to have her grow out of her 


previous immature attitudes without arousing 
unnecessary guilt because of her misconduct. 
Her health will be carefully guarded and proper 
nutrition furnished. She will be encouraged to 
participate in sports of many kinds and will be 
given opportunity for religious guidance and in- 
structions in whatever faith she has an interest. 
In the meantime, a field counselor will be 
making preparations for her eventual return to 
the community. If it is decided that Linda’s 
natural home is suitable, final preparations will 
be completed for her return. If the home is un- 
suited, a foster home will be found for her. 
When preparations in the community are com- 
plete and Linda has shown reasonable progress 
at the school, she will be returned home, but the 
field counselor will call frequently in the months 
to come in an attempt to prevent a repetition of 
misconduct. 
All of the above are positive and constructive. 
But negative and destructive forces are also 
present and working within our program. 


But We Have Problems 


I was talking in my office with Jane P., a 
bright student who had been causing considerable 
difficulty in her cottage. It had been suggested 
to me by her housemother that she had an im- 
proper attachment for Sandra, another girl of the 
same cottage. 

“Sandy’s pretty important to you, isn’t she, 
Jane?” I said to her. 

She replied, “Oh no—not really, Reverend. I 
don’t go in for that kind of stuff. You know how 
it is; I just have some girls that are things to me.” 

This is school jargon by which Jane is saying 
that she has no serious attachment of a homo- 
sexual nature for Sandy but that she does have 
a list of girls who simulate the relationships of 
her life which were interrupted by her commit- 
ment to this school. A “family” has developed. 
One girl is her mother; another is her father. 
Others have assumed the position of brother and 
sister. Perhaps still another is her grandmother 
and others will fill various relationships of im- 
portance to her. 

Beyond this kind of innocuous behavior of 
children in confinement one might see the deep 
and poignant longing to be an accepted’ member 
of a family which is common to all our children, 
especially to those who have experienced serious 
emotional deprivation. Of course, sometimes the 
attachments that spring up are of a more serious 
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kind. The psychosexual development of these 
youngsters often is badly distorted. In their 
strong emotional needs they reach out for satis- 
faction from their peers. They are tremendously 
impressed with their schoolmates who are the 
most important members of their “world.” And 
thus it is that these children often come to relate 
romantically to each other, and all the skills 
of the staff are unequal to the situation which is 
created. The more harmful aspects of these re- 
lationships are fairly well controlled, but it is 
a problem with which one must constantly live 
in a school which segregates the sexes, as most 
training institutions for juveniles do. 

No one can be quite sure to what degree im- 
proper sexual attitudes developed in conditions 
of confinement carry back into the community. 
We do know, however, that children already 
maladjusted to life must here learn to cope with 
an additional problem of considerable severity. 

Now we must come to the most serious problem 
created by confining delinquent youngsters to- 
gether in large groups. While we are trying to 
educate these young people in sound moral prin- 
ciples, another kind of education is going on 
within the school society. Here are assembled 
hundreds of youngsters from all over the State. 
They have been involved, willingly or unwillingly, 
in almost every form of misconduct. They are in 
constant communication with each other and the 
need of each student to achieve and impress her 
peer group is great. The criminal knowledge of 
one is quickly conveyed to all. The total criminal 
“know-how” of the group is a legacy inherited 
by each newly arrived student, a legacy from 
which he will draw and to which he will make his 
own contribution before he leaves. These are the 
facts of life which we constantly face. A capable 
staff in time develops considerable skills in miti- 
gating its harmful effects, but we must live with 
the problem day and night. 

There is yet another matter. Try as we might 
to prevent it, a commitment to one of our training 
schools stigmatizes a boy or girl in the eyes of 
the community. The students, themselves, feel 
this keenly. Great strides are being made in 
changing the image of such schools in the minds 
of the community, but in the foreseeable future, 
this stigma must be reckoned with as a powerful 
negative factor which hinders the delinquent 
child’s return to normal life. 

Despite their courageous and energetic efforts 


to the contrary, institutions tend to prepare a 
boy or girl to live in other institutions. 


The Alternative 


If the problem were only one of providing 
food, clothing, and shelter, it could be rather 
easily solved. But it is more severe than that. 
The costs are high, but the difficulty with which 
we deal is not chiefly an economic one. These 
young people who become delinquent and are 
committed to the care of the State are disturbed 
children, young people who have been badly hurt, 
their emotions twisted. A certain expertise is 
required to cope with the problems they present. 
Thus we staff the training schools with doc- 
tors, psychologists, social workers, psychiatrists, 
teachers, chaplains, counselors, and therapists, 
plus a host of administrative personnel to provide 
these students with the care they require. The 
mounting costs being experienced by all juvenile 
training schools give graphic testimony to the 
complexity of their job. But one thing the train- 
ing schools cannot give them is a family where 
they will be loved and accepted, a family which 
will offer the kind of stability and moral guid- 
ance teenagers require. These boys and girls 
are emotionally and spiritually deprived, starved 
for the loving care and guidance which is as 
essential for their emotional development as food 
is to their physical growth. Such needs cannot be 
met by new appropriations and expanded facili- 
ties. Fresh insights may be more necessary at 
this point than shining new buildings and profes- 
sional staffs. The future does not lie in a great 
extension of our present program, but rather in 
instituting a new program which will call for 
seeking out a place for these young people which 
will answer to their great need to belong to a 
stable, accepting family group. 

We are convinced that most delinquency begins 
within the family, or in the life of a child as the 
result of family deficiencies. In the family he 
has been hurt and in the family he must be healed. 
If the natural family cannot be made adequate for 
the needs of a child rapidly becoming delinquent, 
then a foster family must be provided. It is 
easier to support that foster family with neces- 
sary professional services than it is to transform 
an institution into the kind of community which 
will satisfy the deep emotional longings in the 
heart of every child. 

It might be argued that society needs greater 
protection from these delinquents than could be 
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provided in any foster home within the com- 
munity. This point does not appear important 
when we recall that, regardless of the manner 
of his confinement, the delinquent youth will prob- 
ably be back in his own community within 6 to 8 
months of the time he was removed by the police 
and juvenile authorities. Also, when we observe 
students in a school such as Scioto Village moving 
freely through the grounds which have no gates, 
no bars, no guards or other security personnel, 
the increased security which an institution might 
provide does not appear too important. Here we 
impose few restraints on the young students that 
could not be imposed in a well ordered home. 

Our experience in dealing with delinquent juve- 
niles does indicate the necessity of moving them 
out of their own communities when they have be- 
come badly involved. Often this is required to 
break the chain of events and to permit an evalua- 
tion of their homes to be made by social workers. 
We believe, however, that their retraining can 
best be accomplished in a foster home which has 
received special education for the duties with 
which they are charged. Such homes should also 
be supported by professional services such as 
those offered by field counselors, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists. 

So far as we can find, no state or municipality 
has ever yet instituted a course of training to 
equip foster parents for the tasks they will face. 
This knowledge can be imparted. Needed skills 
can be acquired. The State of Ohio has recognized 
this fact and plans are now under way to offer 
new foster parents an intensive course of training 
before any boy or girl is committed to their care. 
Thereafter, these foster parents will return an- 
nually to schools established by the State for a 
refresher course. This is a far-sighted, ambitious 
program. 

We are proposing nothing less than that the 
rather lowly position of foster parent be raised 
to full professional status. The State must impose 
all necessary qualifications and carefully screen 
all candidates. Then persons qualified to become 
foster parents should be given training designed 
to make them adequate for their tasks. We pro- 
pose that the State should train more foster 
parents and fewer delinquent children. We note 
that most of the young people committed to 
juvenile training schools go entirely through 
these schools without ever receiving any kind of 
professional care that could not be provided in a 
private home. The environment is controlled but 


much of the care is routine, custodial care which 
could easily be furnished within the community. 
It is axiomatic that the State should not attempt 
to do anything for its citizens that they can do 
for themselves. 

We recommend that in the beginning our pres- 
ent schools for delinquent teenagers be used to 
train prospective foster parents. Later, as the 
program develops, it might be‘advisable to use 
local detention homes in all major cities as the 
training schools for foster pdrents. This would 
enable us to enroll the maximum number of per- 
sons for training. Capable child psychologists 
attached to our present youth programs should 
be called upon to plan a uniform course of study. 
Social workers and field counselors could counsel 
these trainees on the best methods of coping with 
the difficulties which they would encounter. 

Recruitment would be critical and perhaps the 
most difficult part of the program. For some years 
to come it would probably operate as a limiting 
factor. It is almost too much to hope that suffi- 
cient homes could be quickly found to place every 
child who could profit from such care. But we 
cannot avoid a problem because it is difficult. 
We must make plans which will encompass the 
total needs of the children being committed in 
increasing numbers to our care. The cost of devel- 
oping an adequate program of foster home care 
is small when compared to the enormous cost of 
building a single training institution for juve- 
niles. It is our firm conviction that from one-half 
to two-thirds of all students now confined in our 
training schools could be better trained in foster 
homes such as have been described. 

Regular supervision of these young people 
would be provided by field counselors and the 
services of a psychologist or psychiatrist in the 
community should be available in case of serious 
difficulty. When the juvenile has made sufficient 
progress, the field counselor would take the re- 
sponsibility of returning him to his own family 
and community. 

It is evident that some young people could not 
immediately profit from such a program and 
should be committed to existing schools. Included 
in this number would \be the so-called sociopath, 
the compulsive runner, the boy or girl with a 
record of crimes of violence in the community. 
These and others might still require institutional 
care. But we note that very few students are 
retained in residence longer than 1 year, regard- 
less of their offenses. So even these, after a 
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rather short period of institutional confinement, 
are returned to the community if some improve- 
ment has been noted in their conduct. It would 
seem that if a young person presented these 
special difficulties it would be all the more reason 
why he should not be returned directly to the 
community from the training school. At least 
a brief residence in a well-trained foster home 
should be required in order that he could be 
closely observed as he returns to normal life in 
the community. 

If such a program is adopted and becomes 
fully effective, existing schools would decrease 
greatly in size since they would retain only the 
hard core of delinquent youths. They would, 
however, perform an additional service of great 
significance in providing the schools for training 
foster parents. 


Ohio’s Experience 


Under inspired and capable leadership Ohio’s 
foster care program has been rapidly trans- 
formed from a weak appendage to our institu- 
tional system to the present setup in which it 
has become the strong right arm and first line 
of defense against juvenile delinquency. Here 
are the latest figures for care of children judged 
delinquent by the courts: 


Paid care (total expenses of wards 


assumed by the State) 347 
Nonpaid care (State assumes only 
major medical expenses) 261 


Total youths under foster home care 608 


Perhaps by the time this is published these 
figures will all be exceeded. Plans are under way 
to increase this program to provide care for at 
least 1,000 delinquent youths. The present budget 
of this department is $385,000. Next year we will 
have a budget of $503,000. Our State legislature 
has shown a willingness to underwrite this pro- 
gram, whatever the costs might be. 

The average daily cost of all children under 
foster care is $2.57 per day. This, of course, in- 
cludes many children where the State is required 
to pay only auxiliary expenses. But it also in- 
cludes those very costly services where a child 
must receive regular psychiatric treatment. By 
comparison we note that the average cost for 
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children housed in our training schools is $8.45 
per day. This does not take into account capital 
costs for providing the institutions where these 
young people are housed. 

It is evident that the State is saving more 
than $3,500 per day by providing care for these 
youths in foster homes as compared to the costs 
of providing institutional care. But far more 
important is the saving in human lives which 
have been rehabilitated without the stigma being 
attached to these disturbed youngsters of being 
a “reform school kid.” 

In a recent survey covering the experience of 
818 children under foster home care it was found 
that only 15.6 percent of these had to be later 
committed to one of our State institutions. This 
is far below the return rate being experienced by 
those children originally committed for institu- 
tional care. 

Our State legislature is now considering a bill 
to subsidize our various counties in their devel- 
opment of an adequate foster care program. If 
all 88 of the counties of our State can develop 
adequate programs of foster home care, it is 
expected that the rate of commitment of these 
children to the State will decrease by at least 
25 percent. 

Without this ambitious and highly successful 
program the State of Ohio would be in serious 
trouble to house its delinquent youths. Three 
or more institutions would be required to provide 
care for these children now receiving care in 
various foster home placements. This entire pro- 
gram was developed at a cost far less that the 
construction of a single facility of the usual 
institutional type. 


Conclusion 


We must bet on something. We are deeply con- 
vinced that a trained foster home, carefully super- 
vised and supported by the best professional re- 
sources of the community, offers the greatest 
hope for meeting the needs of the bewildered 
youngsters committed daily to our care by the 
juvenile courts of our State. Placement in such 
a home is our best hope of interrupting a child’s 
criminal course which seems to be leading him 
down that dark road toward the penitentiary or 
adult reformatory. 


The best thing you can spend on your children is your time.—ARNOLD H. GLASOW 
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The Texas Prerelease Program 


By J. E. CLARK 
Assistant Warden, Prerelease Center, Texas Department of Corrections 


RANSITION of the inmate back into society 

has long been a concern of the Texas Depart- 

ment of Corrections. On September 1, 1963, 
the Department launched a prerelease program 
in an effort to prepare inmates for release to 
society and to reduce the rate of recidivism. Not 
much has been said concerning the program until 
this time, primarily because the results were 
considered inconclusive and rather difficult to 
assess. But now after 39 months of operation, a 
rather strong indication of success is reflected 
both statistically and clinically. 

Prior to the inception of the program, a 5-year 
statistical study of recidivism was conducted. 
The findings revealed that 33 percent of the in- 
mates released from the Texas Department of 
Corrections were being returned. While the re- 
sults are still inconclusive and will be until the 
program completes its fifth year of operation, the 
present recidivism rate has leveled to little more 
than 10 percent and has remained at approxi- 
mately that figure for the past 14 months. 

The recidivism rate is figured on a day-to-day 
basis as the recidivist enters the Diagnostic Cen- 
ter at Huntsville. The Center, which receives all 
incoming inmates, forwards its daily admission 
report to the Prerelease Center. Upon receipt, 
the list of admissions are compared with a cur- 
rent file on all inmates who have been enrolled in 
the prerelease program since it started. Should 
an incoming inmate’s card, indicating completion 
of the prerelease program, appear in the file, he 
is counted as a recidivist. 

The original recidivism rate of 33 percent 
prior to the prerelease program was determined 
in the same manner. A man who had been previ- 
ously incarcerated in the Texas Department of 
Corrections and returned was counted as a recidi- 
vist. Those coming to the Texas Department of 
Corrections for the first time, regardless of con- 
victions in other states, were not counted as re- 
cidivists. In other words, only those inmates 
leaving from and returning to the Texas Depart- 
ment of Corrections are counted as recidivists. 


Aim of the Program 


The objective of the program is to ease the 
transition of the inmate back into society, thus 
eliminating many problems and needs of the 
initial adjustment period. These problems and 
needs are a major consideration in recidivism. 

The approach in accomplishing this objective is 
based upon the hypothesis that most men have 
difficulty in society because of poor organization 
of their basic behavior patterns. This means 
that when a crisis arises the inmate has difficulty 
organizing and directing his thinking toward a 
positive solution of the problem. He over-reacts 
and rebels with antisocial behavior. 

The aim of the program is to give instruction 
in the most common problem areas of adjustment. 
This allows the individual an opportunity to give 
prior thought to anticipated problems and to 
formulate a more positive approach to their 
solution. It is believed that this furnishes an 
alternative to rebellion, frustration, and antiso- 
cial behavior. 

Helping the inmate to solve his problems and 
resolve his needs should prove invaluable during 
those first critical months of readjustment. Un- 
fortunately, the organizational framework of 
most institutional settings does not afford much 
opportunity for development of self-reliance. The 
question confronted by most inmates upon release 
is simply, “Where do I go from here?” The Texas 
Prerelease Program is based on the assumption 
that self-reliance must be developed prior to re- 
lease if a positive answer to that question is to be 
found. 


Facilities of the Program 


The only persons not assigned to the prerelease 
program’ are overt homosexuals, those who are 
mentally disturbed, those with serious medical 
problems, and those with detainers against them. 
Overt homosexuals are not admitted primarily be- 
cause of the living conditions of the men enrolled 
in the program. The prerelease program is housed 
in one of the older buildings with institution de- 
sign in the early 1930’s, consisting of dormitories 
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rather than a cell block. It was therefore neces- 
sary to eliminate overt homosexuals. 

Since the prerelease program was initiated at 
no additional cost to the State, existing facilities 
had to be used. The unit formerly housed medium- 
security inmates on a regular working farm basis. 
Upon the inception of the program these inmates 
were transferred to various other units through- 
out the system, making this plan available for the 
prerelease program. 

The present facility houses approximately 350 
inmates, 40 of whom are permanently assigned 
for tasks such as cooking and general maintenance 
of the unit. Since each cycle of the program is 5 
weeks in duration, the Center has more than 300 
inmates in a 5-week cycle. During the 39 months 
of operation the prerelease program has enrolled 
almost 9,500 inmates. 

Facilities are also available on the prerelease 
center for planned recreational activities. These 
include facilities for basketball, baseball, volley- 
ball, weight lifting, horseshoe pitching, and re- 
laxing. Each man has an opportunity to avail 
himself of these facilities for 1-hour periods sev- 
eral times weekly. 

The prerelease classroom, for the present, is a 
converted air-conditioned dormitory wing. The 
wing has been refinished to resemble as closely as 
possible any auditorium outside prison. During 
weekends this auditorium is used for movies and 
religious services. 

Future plans for the Texas prerelease program 
include more modern facilities, including private 
living that will give more privacy and a modern 
library and reading room. 


Rehabilitative Atmosphere 


Having but few guidelines to follow in this 
pioneer area, the prerelease program has pro- 
gressed steadily and has matured under the direc- 
tion of T. C. Sanders, warden of the unit. The 
program is housed at the Harlem Unit near 
Houston. The location has contributed to its 
success. 

In an attempt to relax the atmosphere of secur- 
ity and to lower the resistance of the inmates 
to a program of study, all perimeter pickets and 
firearms were removed from the unit. 

Since it is essential that good work habits be 
maintained, the inmates still work half a day, 
making it necessary to have field officers. How- 
ever, it is made clear that one officer is present 


only in a supervisory capacity. An employer- 
employee relationship is maintained. 

It is observed that uniformed officers, oriented 
in security, were not communicating with the 
soon-to-be released inmates as much as employees 
who were not involved directly with security and 
wore civilian clothing. It soon became apparent 
that if a genuine rehabilitative atmosphere was 
to prevail outside the classroom, something must 
be done in this area. 

On May 1, 1966, all officers previously assigned 
to custodial duties in the living area of the Center 
were taken out of uniforms and designated as 
advisors. Men who now serve are handpicked for 
their ability to understand the inmate and to 
cope with his problems and answer his questions. 
Although the criteria for selecting men to be 
advisors are not yet finally established, many of 
the traits and attributes desired in these persons 
are taking form. For instance, the men now 
serving as advisors have been selected on the 
basis of their attitude, education, patience, sound 
judgment, and counseling experience and skills. 
Thus far, administrators of the program have 
found many of these desirable traits and attrib- 
utes in retired military personnel who have had 
considerable experience as advisors. The pre- 
vailing pay scale prohibits the employment of 
academically and clinically trained counselors. 

The group of advisors are requested to conduct 
themselves as men who might hold a similar 
position in a college or university dormitory. 
While security is essential, it is secondary to a 
counseling relationship. The response of inmates 
and their readiness to accept and confide in these 
men, in contrast to their previous resistance to 
uniformed officers, has been most encouraging. 

Prior to the establishment of the advisory 
program, inmates were locked in their living 
quarters following the evening meal. In order to 
encourage a more favorable exchange between 
employees and inmate, the living quarters are 
now open to permit freedom of movement and an 
even more relaxed atmosphere. 


The Program 


The program consists of a 5-week classroom 
study of 24 topics, one each day, in an area that 
is of vital interest to the inmate upon release. 
These areas of study are based on the major con- 
cerns of prisoners—their apprehensions relating 
to their pending release. These areas of concern 
fall into five general categories—employment, 
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law, finances, family, and community. Conse- 
quently, the overall program features as its 
theme specific problems within these broad areas. 

More than 300 men are enrolled in the program 
at all times, including both parole prospects and 
discharges. A man who is within 6 weeks of 
completing his sentence is transferred to the Pre- 
release Center in order to complete the 5-week 
course of study. The prospective parolee is trans- 
ferred to the Center by the Board of Pardons and 
Paroles at a time that will assure completion of 
the program when he is paroled. 

The sessions are conducted by volunteers from 
the Houston metropolitan area who are specialists 
in the topics presented. Scheduling of the speakers 
for the various sessions is the responsibility of 
the assistant warden. In addition to the material 
presented by each speaker, a prerelease manual 
is given each inmate. The manual was prepared 
by specialists in their respective fields. It contains 
helpful information on the same topics discussed 
in class. The program appears below with the 
subject listings and the speaker sources for each 
session : 


SESSION TOPIC 
You and Prerelease 
1 General Orientation 
You and Your Job 
2 Job Opportunities 


GUEST SPEAKER 
Warden and staff 


Houston Personnel 
Association 
Texas Employment 
Commission 
Representative of 
F O 


3 Employment Aids 
4 Unions 
Businessman and 


Employee 
Social Security 


5 Keeping Your Job 


6 Social Security 
You and the Law 


7 Purpose and Function Houston Police 
of the Law Department 
8 Motor Vehicle Department of Public 
Operation Safety 
9 Legal Problems Houston Bar 
Association 
You and Your Finances 
10 Sensible Spending Businessman 


and Budgeting 
11 Income Tax Internal Revenue 
agent 
Houston Retail Credit 
Association 
Houston car dealers 
A retail clothier 


i2 Borrowing 


13 Buying a Car 
14 Wardrobe Tips 


You and Your Family 


15 The Family Professional family 


counselors 
16 Assisting Agencies Community Council 
You and Your Community 


17 Human Relations Professional public 
relations 

Insurance 
Underwriters 


Association 


18 Insurance 


19 Responsible Citizen- Leaders in civic 


ship affairs 
20 Personal Health County and state 
departments 
21 Manners and Courtesy Representative of a 
service organization 
22 Religious Activities Minister 


23 Personal Habits Alcoholic and Nar- 
cotics Commission 
Veterans 


Administration 


24 Veterans Benefits 


The participants in the program are divided 
into two classes—those discharging their sentence 
attend classes in the morning, and prospective 
parolees in the afternoon. Each session is geared 
to specific needs and interests commensurate with 
the type of pending release. 

An average day for the dischargee participa- 
ting in the prerelease program is as follows: 


5:30 a.m. Wake-up, shower, and dress 
6:15 a.m. Breakfast 
7:00 a.m. Driver training 
8:00 a.m. Group or individual counseling 
9:00 a.m. Attend session conducted by guest 
speaker 
11:00 a.m. Change from starched white clothing to 
work clothes 
11:30 a.m. Noon meal 
12:30 a.m. to Work Assignment 
4:30 p.m. 
4:30 p.m. Shower and change clothes 
5:00 p.m. Evening meal 
6:00 p.m. Free time (inmates are given an option 


of participating in various activities each 
night at this time, such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous, educational movies, and li- 
brary privileges) 
A prospective parolee attending the afternoon 
session would follow this schedule in reverse. 

As will be observed from the above schedule, 
the academic portion of the program is centered 
around the sessions conducted by the guest 
speakers. Emphasis is placed on this portion of 
the program because of the keen interest demon- 
strated by the inmates and the positive contri- 
bution made by each speaker. The response of 
volunteer workers from the adjoining communi- 
ties has been gratifying, considering the fact that 
two guest speakers are required each day in a 5- 
week cycle. Without the response of these persons 
and organizations and the cooperation of various 
civic organizations, especially the Rotary Club, it 
would be- impossible to maintain the caliber of 
sessions included in the program. 


Psychological Services 


There are two full-time psychologists and a 
clinically trained chaplain assigned to the Pre- 
release Center. They conduct eight group counsel- 
ing sessions a day, 3 days a week, for the full 
5-week _period.. Attendance at these sessions is 
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mandatory. The sessions are directed toward 
goal orientation and the development of positive 
patterns of behavior. Rather than dealing with 
concrete services reflected in much of the pro- 
gram, the psychologist is concerned with emo- 
tional problems and concerns. If a common de- 
nominator is to be found in inmates from which 
a psychological program might be built, it would 
in all probability be emotional immaturity—the 
inability to deal realistically with emotional fac- 
tors directly influencing overall stability. 

The psychologists at the Prerelease Center en- 
deavor to help the inmate establish a purpose in 
life. Once the goal or purpose is established, the 
guidelines necessary for obtaining them are 
stressed. The inmate in his quest for identity 
often attempts to establish a role reflecting his 
desired image rather than becoming a real person 
to himself and others. The psychologist hopes that 
through the group sessions the inmate will face 
himself honestly, enabling him to do the same 
with others. The psychologists are available on 
request for individual, marriage, and family 
counseling. They may initiate individual counsel- 
ing if they consider it necessary. This determina- 
tion is made when the psychologist recognizes an 
individual problem which is too personal to allow 
free discussion before the group. When a psychol- 
ogist discovers that a man has a marital or family 
problem, the person or persons in the community 
involved are invited to the Center for counseling 
in the presence of the inmate. 


Reacquaintance With the Family and Society 


Early in the program it was discovered that 
relationships with the family and society were 
foremost in the minds of the inmates. It became 
increasingly apparent that the men felt a need 
to get reacquainted with their family and society 
and to reestablish a positive self-image. If an in- 
mate is to be accepted by others, he must first 
feel within himself that he is acceptable. Other- 
wise he must either play a role which he feels is 
more acceptable or become defensive through an 
attitude of indifference for the feelings of others. 
In either case, his attitude is self-defeating; he 
is not becoming a real person to himself or to 
others. Recognizing this need resulted in the 
establishment of two separate activities in the 
program, namely, a visiting program and an out- 
side activities program. 

In an attempt to relieve tensions between the 
inmate and his family, the visiting program was 


modified to develop the atmosphere of a Sunday 
picnic. Where the inmate was permitted prev- 
iously only two visitors from his approved visit- 
ing and correspondence list every 2 weeks, at 
the Prerelease Center he may receive visits every 
week from all on his approved list. In addition, he 
may visit for 4 full hours and enjoy a picnic 
lunch in the relaxed atmosphere of the picnic area. 
One employee is available in the picnic area for 
information purposes. 

During visits, families are invited to stay after 
visiting hours for a brief explanation of the 
prerelease program, discussion of the family’s 
role in adjustment following release, and an 
opportunity for questions. This discussion is con- 
ducted by either the warden or the assistant 
warden. The visiting program is proving most 
helpful in increasing the awareness of problems 
which may occur during those first critical months 
following release and providing possible solutions. 

To relieve the fear of rejection by society, an 
outside activities program was established. Each 
week groups of 45 inmates dress in civilian 
clothing and attend both recreational and reli- 
gious activities in the neighboring communities. 
The men are placed in both recreational and 
religious activities on the basis of the length of 
time remaining for them at the Center. This is 
done so that each man has an opportunity to 
attend at least one activity in each classification. 
Since all of the men are placed in the program 
weekly—entering the 5-week cycle at different 
stages—this procedure presents no problem. The 
inmates are bussed to and from these activities 
on a nonsecurity, city-type vehicle. They are ac- 
companied by two nonuniformed officers who 
maintain supervision at all times without notice- 
able control. What is remarkable about this phase 
of the program is that not once since its origin 
has there been a single incident causing embar- 
rassment to the administration or making it 
necessary to deprive privileges. All of the men 
have assumed remarkably well the responsibility 
for mature behavior. Their exemplary behavior 
has become their own best public relations. When 
attending functions where refreshments are sold, 
inmates are given a small amount of money to 
spend. 

In these experiences with society the inmate 
soon discovers that his conviction is not a “Mark 
of Cain,” visible to society as he once feared, but 
that he, as an individual, will be accepted to the 
extent that his behavior warrants. 
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Other Instruction and Assistance 


In an urban society one of the first tasks of the 
ex-inmate will be to find transportation. He may 
need to drive an automobile. In order that he may 
do it legally and correctly, the prerelease program 
includes instruction in driver training. A new 
automobile was donated by a local dealer. Instruc- 
tions are given daily until the student is ready to 
take his final examination. The Texas Department 
of Public Safety assigns an officer, on a full-time 
basis, who administers the standard examinations 
in Texas for obtaining a driver’s license. Those 
who satisfactorily complete the course are eligible 
for testing. Only 5 percent completing the course 
fail the examination, indicating the interest and 
willingness on the part of the inmate to take 
advantage of this helpful program. 

The administrative staff knows that if any 
significant progress is to be demonstrated in re- 
ducing recidivism, a positive program of employ- 
ment placement is of major significance. It is in 
this area that continued effort is being made to 
place the soon-to-be released inmate in contact 
with a prospective employer. At present, the 
available outlets to prospective employers are 
limited. The major effort is through the Texas 
Employment Commission. The Commission has 
authorized the staff of the center to administer 
its tests, to aid the inmate in completing the 
employment requests forms, and to forward the 
results to the area in which the inmate intends 
to reside following release. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving the case, the local employment office seeks 
employment for the inmate and, in many in- 
stances, has employment available before he 
arrives. 

One of the more encouraging aspects of the 
employment problem is the increasing willingness 
on the part of industry and private individuals 
to offer employment to the ex-inmate. This grow- 
ing interest is attributed to a changing image 
society has of the inmate. As guest speakers from 
the Houston metropolitan area and from every 
walk of life, they soon learn to see the problems of 
the offender from a more positive point of view. 
Many who previously looked upon the offender 
with contempt or indifference are now asking, 
“May I help?” Plans are being made to add to 
the prerelease staff a placement officer who will 
have the responsibility of finding employment for 
inmates on a statewide basis. 
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Conclusion 


Having no guidelines to follow in establishing 
the prerelease program, the major question con- 
cerning its effectiveness was, “What will be its 
impact on the inmate?” Inasmuch as this is a 
major consideration in assessing the program, 
some very interesting psychological results were 
noted. 

Since an inmate in an institution lives in a 
rigidly controlled environment and does not have 
much of an opportunity to develop initiative and 
self-confidence, he may fear his return to a com- 
petitive society. The aim of the prerelease pro- 
gram is to develop self-reliance; it therefore 
becomes necessary to develop initiative and self- 
confidence and to help the inmate become less 
dependent on the institutional staff. He is con- 
stantly encouraged to develop problem-solving 
skills and the ability to make right decisions just 
as he learns to adjust to his environment. 

The change from the rigid prison environment to 
the relatively free atmosphere of the Center often 
produces a sense of insecurity when the inmate 
first arrives. He has a tendency to be hyper- 
critical of conditions. This insecurity ordinarily 
affects his adjustment for the first 2 weeks. It 
has been found at the Center that this problem 
may best be handled by helping the inmate to 
achieve insight to his unsettled emotions and to 
lead him to a healthy understanding of the prob- 
lem. Unrealistic complaints characterize the early 
days of his stay at the Center, such as, “the 
security is too relaxed,” or “the work is too 
easy.” These are not valid complaints, but rather 
symptoms of unsettled emotions. 

Anyone interested in establishing a prerelease 
program might find it helpful to follow the advice 
of Dr. George Beto, director of the Department 
of Corrections, to Warden Sanders at the begin- 
ning of the Texas prerelease program: “Make 
haste slowly.” This admonition is sound and 
simply means that the program should develop 
and mature in relation to the inmate’s rate of 
development and acceptance of the program. 

It has-been our experience that the inmate’s 
attitude toward the prerelease program gradually 
changes from that of skepticism to a realization 
that the program is earnestly trying to help him 
make his adjustment to the free society upon his 
release. This general acceptance of the program 
has been commensurate with the gradual develop- 
ment of the overall program. 


The establishment of the Prerelease Center as 
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an integral part of the Texas Department of 
Corrections has been a rewarding and challeng- 
ing experience—rewarding in the sense that in 
its relatively short time of operation, lives that 
once were characterized by meaningless, empty, 
rebellious drifting have taken on new purpose 
and new direction, and challenging in the sense 
that one feels he is leading an excursion into a 
pioneer area of human need. 

While no one feels that all of the questions have 
been answered, much has been learned through 
trial and error during the past 39 months. Our 


experience to date should prove invaluable in 
setting the stage for continued growth in the 
Texas prerelease program. The potential of such 
a program has not yet been fully realized. 

As was mentioned earlier, the prerelease pro- 
gram is carried on at no additional cost to the 
State of Texas. It has actually saved money be- 
cause security officers, no longer needed, have been 
transferred to other units of the Department. 
The acid test of the program, however, is not how 
economical it is but how many men will stay out 
of prison. 


Without Whip or Rod 


By HILDA K. LIMPER 


Editorial Chairman, The Troubled Child Subcommittee, Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, American Library Association 


HAT MANNER of masters are they who 
y y “instruct us without whip or rod, without 
harsh words of anger, asking naught in 
return”? Books, said the 14th century English 
bishop, Richard de Bury, in his Philobiblon. To 
books he also ascribes other qualities sought by 
those who would have counsel when he says: 
“If you seek them, they are not asleep; if you ask 
counsel of them, they do not refuse it; if you 
go astray, they do not chide; if you betray ignor- 
ance to them, they know not how to laugh in scorn. 
Truly of all masters books alone are free and 
freely teach.” 

Books have changed greatly since the 14th 
century, yet today’s workers with youth have 
experienced success in letting contemporary books 
subtly “instruct” as they entertain, and serve as 
tools for making easier a discussion of the prob- 
lems of youth with those whom they counsel. 

In response to requests from youth workers 
who feel that they could use books more effectively 
if appropriate titles were known to them, a 
committee of librarians! has compiled and anno- 
tated lists of such books in several problem areas. 

1 The Troubled Child Subcommittee, Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, American Library Association, consists of the 
following: Mrs. Barbara Ambler, assistant coordinator, Office of 
Work With Children, Free Library of Philadelphia; Jane Manthorne, 

2 E. Preston Sharp, “Reading and the Delinquent Child,” The 


Reading of Youth, Virginia Tozier, Ed., Syracuse University Press, 
1960, pp.1-9. 


The titles here listed, with annotations, are sub- 
mitted to serve as guides to stories about youth 
and gangs involved with the law. The term 
“gangs” here applies to groups given to hostile 
aggression or delinquency. 

Dr. E. Preston Sharp, general secretary for the 
American Correctional Association, says of this 
list: “It will appeal to those who are willing to 
try every technique in helping deprived and delin- 
quent youth. The important contribution of this 
book list is that it contains books with a frame 
of reference for the delinquent or delinquent- 
prone youth.... 

“This book list should help probation officers, 
social workers, teachers and volunteers in con- 
ducting individual and group discussions. Little 
is accomplished by preaching to deprived youth. 
If they are given an opportunity to express 
their thoughts, and recognition is given to their 
ideas, especially by grownups, some insight will 
result .... 

“Only through empathy or placing themselves 
in the psychological shoes of others can [delin- 
quents] secure a sincere feeling for their fellow 
men.” The books on this list will provide the 
opportunity of experiencing empathy with the 
characters described. 

“I strongly urge the use of this book list in 
order to test the value of these books in improving 
communication and understanding.” 
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Books 


The following 17 books are recommended 
reading for youth and workers with youth. Those 
titles designated by an asterisk can also be read 
to advantage by parents. 


Durango Street, by Frank Bonham. Dutton, 
New York, 1965. 187 pp. 

PROBLEM: Parolee’s difficulty in avoiding re- 
peated trouble in an area dominated by fighting 
gangs 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 18 


Synopsis.—Rufus Henry, recently released parolee from 
Pine Valley Honor Camp, is faced with a dilemma. Almost 
immediately after his return home, he is attacked by the 
Gassers, a fighting gang in the neighborhood of the 
Durango Housing Project. Although it is against parole 
regulations, Rufus feels he must join another gang to 
stay alive. Shortly, he is not only a member of the Moors, 
but has taken over the leadership. Gang warfare, deceit, 
thievery, drunkenness, and encounters with police are 
common experiences of the Moors—even after Alex 
Robbins, a social worker, associates himself with the 
gang. Alex’s work with the boys brings no magical re- 
sults, but gradually and often unobtrusively he guides 
them into more positive avenues of activity. The story 
ends on a hopeful note, with the likelihood that Rufus will 
return to school. 

Rufus secretly admires a professional football player 
whom he believes to be his father. This may add interest 
and value for some readers. 

Readers with gang experiences may glimpse an “out” 
from their lives of violence and possible death from 
enemy gangs; and they may note that the social worker 
can be helpful. 


*Heartbreak Street, by Dorothy G. Butters. 
Macrae Smith, Philadelphia, 1958. 191 pp. 

PROBLEM : Living in a poor neighborhood 

AUDIENCE: Girls 

READING LEVEL: Grades 7 to 8 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 15 


Synopsis.—Kitty Bosez is determined to move herself 
and her family from her slum neighborhood where her 
older brother, Tomas, is being drawn into a gang and her 
younger brother, Danny, is constantly harried by the 
local bully. After graduation from high school Kitty 
takes a factory job to earn money for the move. At the 
same time she consistently ignores the recreation direc- 
tor’s efforts to provide more wholesome activities for 
teenagers in the area. When Danny is severely beaten by 
a member of Tomas’ gang, Kitty, her family, and neigh- 
bors realize the menace of the gang to the neighborhood, 
and begin work to improve conditions. Kitty grows to 
understand that her attitudes toward her surroundings 
are more important than the environment itself. 

The Boscz’s and their neighbors are examples of how 
people in a neighborhood can drift into acceptance of 
gangs and their activities instead of taking active steps 
to divert the boys’ energies into more useful channels. 
There is insight and an honest handling of neighborhood 
problems here for parents and youth. 


The Twenty-third Street Crusaders, by John 
F. Carson. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 
York, 1958. 183 pp. 


PROBLEM: Teenage delinquents on probation 
AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 16 


Synopsis.—The seven boys who make up the Twenty- 
third Street Crusaders are known as a gang of trouble- 
makers. When they disturb the peace in the drugstore one 
day, the proprietor draws a gun on them. The boys jump 
him, beating him up. Placed on a year’s probation, Joey 
Gibbs and his buddies seem headed for more serious 
trouble when a stranger comes into their lives. Ed Sor- 
rell sees their restless indirection and converts them into 
a winning basketball team. 

Valuable as a basketball story with graphic sequences, 
and as a fictional study of a despairing adult and crime- 
bent youth. Not without repeated crises and flare-ups of 
aggression, the gang members—and their leader—solve 
their personal problems through teamwork and selfless- 
ness. Easy to read story in teenage vernacular. 


*Drop-out, by Jeannette Eyerly. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1963. 189 pp. 

PROBLEM: The difficulties dropouts face when 
trying to assume adult responsibilities of job and 
family 

AUDIENCE: Girls and boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 8 to 9 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 14 to 18 


Synopsis.—Donnie, whose stepmother is overly strict 
with her, and Mitch, whose parents are pushing him, are 
unhappy high school sc When Mitch is offered a 
good mechanic’s job by a flashy stranger who seems to 
take a personal interest in him, they decide to elope. Their 
car breaks down before they can reach the job and their 
unsuccessful attempts to find work cause them to re- 
evaluate their goals, and their love for each other. When 
they read in the newspaper that their “benefactor” is the 
head of an auto theft ring and that one of Mitch’s 
friends was caught with him, they realize how close they 
have come to ruining their lives. They decide that, even 
though they are unhappy at home, it is important for 
them to put up with present discomfort to attain long- 
range goals. 

Among the points made in the book are the relative 
values of short-range and long-range goals and the neces- 
sity of having to put up with an unpleasant family life 
in order to achieve the education that will allow one to 
earn an honest living. 


Hot Rod, by Henry G. Felson. Dutton, New 
York, 1950. 188 pp. 

PROBLEM: Teenagers’ love of speeding and hos- 
tile attitude toward authority 

AUDIENCE: Boys and girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 11 to 16 


Synopsis —Bud’s hot rod and his fast, risky driving 
have earned him the adulation of his peers. He breaks 
traffic rules and is put on probation with the under- 
standing that he will test his skills in a Roadeo against 
those of a new driver who has respect for others and for 
authority. Bud loses because of his attitudes and is 
forced to reassess his belief in speed when, following his 
example, two small boys and a number of his friends 
are killed in crashes. 

The realistic portrayal of teenagers at the wheel, their 
love of speeding and their defiance of authority, add 
validity to a story which probes one’s responsibilities to 
others, and the far-reaching effects of one’s actions. 
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Runaway Teen, by Ann Finlayson. Doubleday, 
Garden City, 1963. 143 pp. . 

PROBLEM: Resentment over mother’s remar- 
riage; inadvertent involvement with a gang 

AUDIENCE: Girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 4 to 5 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 11 to 16 


Synopsis.—Libby Canfield, resentful of her mother’s 
remarriage, is jealous of her stepfather. On the impulse of 
the moment when she feels neglected on her 16th birthday, 
Libby decides to quit school, run away to Chicago, and 
become independent. She soon finds that jobs are scarce 
for those without high school educations, and is forced to 
take monotonous factory work. For excitement, she makes 
friends with a corner drug store gang near her boarding 
house. The friendly interest of her landlady’s family 
saves her from becoming seriously involved with the gang 
given to violence and thieving. Libby then recognizes her 
mistakes and returns home. 

The story points up how, through resentments and lack 
of understanding, a teenager can become involved with 
gangs and unsavory activity. The importance of education 
is also brought out. 


*Ellen and the Gang, by Frieda Friedman. 
Morrow, New York, 1963. 191 pp. 

PROBLEM: Preteen girl becomes dupe of older 
teenage lawbreakers 

AUDIENCE: Girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 5 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 10 to 14 


Synopsis.—Feeling inferior to her talented brother and 
sister and interpreting her parent’s praise of them as a 
rejection of herself, Ellen seeks approval of older sophis- 
ticated, “forbidden” teenagers who take advantage of her 
naivete and good reputation for their petty thefts. Ellen 
is shocked and shamed when she discovers she has been 
duped and momentarily retreats from the world. Con- 
structive entanglement in a recreation program points up 
her capabilities and restores her self-respect. 

The support of Ellen’s parents after her near arrest is 
significant. Because Ellen’s misinterpretations of fam- 
ily, self, and peers are human and characteristic of her 
age, readers will easily identify with her. Despite simple 
and pat solutions to problems, the presentation of temp- 
tation is realistically drawn. Appropriate for younger 
and poorer readers. 


Youth and the FBI, by John J. Floherty and 
Mike McGrady. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1960. 
159 pp. 

PROBLEM : Nationwide juvenile delinquency and 
crime 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 7 to 8 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 18 


Synopsis.—An Italian sport car tempts Buck Robbins. 
He “borrows” it for a few hours and spins off to Connecti- 
cut to see his girl. This, Buck’s first commitment to crime, 
serves as a catapult into knowledge of FBI methods. He 
tours the Department of Justice, sees how scientific sleuth- 
ing goes into detection and apprehension of criminals, and 
how law-enforcement agencies work to prevent juvenile 
crime. Returning to New York, Buck witnesses a gang 
rumble quelled by the police. 


Buttressed by true cases and statistics on teenage 


offenders, this book is never preachy, and achieves the 
author’s goal of showing “any kid the power behind the 
law and he’ll think twice before breaking it.” 


North Town, by Lorenz Graham. Crowell, New 
York, 1965. 220 pp. 

PROBLEM: Adjustment of a southern Negro to 
life in a northern city 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 18 


Synopsis.—David Williams, fresh from racial trouble in 
the South, tries to adjust to life in an integrated school 
in the North. Uncertain as to how to treat white boys 
and how to respond to them, he falls in with a group of 
Negro boys who are in trouble with the law. In his desire 
to become a member of this group, he inadvertently takes 
a ride with them in a stolen car. His subsequent arrest 
and its effect on his parents, forces him to re-evaluate 
his feelings about his other classmates. Slowly but surely, 
David comes to realize that he can accept people for 
what they are without reference to color, and can be 
accepted by others on the same basis. 

book to give insight into problems of adjustment to 
new experiences and environment, and into the ease with 
which a teenager can become involved with the law if he 
does not stop to think things through, and really know 
his associates. 


Knockout, by Philip Harkins. Holiday, New 
York, 1950. 242 pp. 

PROBLEM: Achieving identity without joining 
a gang 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 11 to 15 


Synopsis.—Ted Brett, slightly built and studious, is 
bullied by his older brother and constantly set upon by 
the local gang, led by Bud Strum. After a beating by the 
gang, he is rescued by Officer Mulligan who advises him 
to take boxing lessons at the local PAL unit. Instead, Ted 
joins a boxing class at the local recreation center where 

e proves himself an apt pupil. When Bud and his gang 
come to the center to challenge him, Ted wins the im- 
promptu match. Upset by this defeat, Bud now takes box- 
ing lessons at the local PAL unit. Both boys enter the 
Golden Gloves contest and Ted finally defeats Bud once 
and for all, and thenceforth can hold his own against all 
comers. 

Ted’s story is an example of the various avenues open 
to boys searching for identity, yet are unwilling to join 
gangs whose activities they dislike. 


Catch a Brass Canary, by Donna Hill. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, 1964. 224 pp. 

PROBLEM: Teenager’s rehabilitation through 
work in a library 

AUDIENCE: Boys and girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 9 to 10 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 14 to 18 


Synopsis.—Miguel Campos is released from The Insti- 
tution and returns to his dingy, drab flat in Manhattan’s 
Upper West Side. Trying to cast off his past as a “dumb 
punk kid,” Miguel succeeds in getting a part-time job at 
the Amsterdam Public Library. At first he meets hostility 
and suspicion there because of his Puerto Rican back- 
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ground and his police record. The treacherous tentacles 
of his old gang reach into his life again when he is re- 
minded “Snake Eye’s boys can never chicken out.” These 
threats and a severe beating do not alter his decision to 
go straight. 

Miguel’s library work, his encounters with the gang, 
and his final renunciation of Snake Eye offer authentic 
dialogue and convincing rehabilitation. 


Pickpocket Run, by Annabel and Edgar John- 
son. Harper, New York, 1961. 185 pp. 

PROBLEM: A restless teenager tempted by crime 

AUDIENCE: Boys and girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 18 


Synopsis.—Resentful, “prickly as a burr,” Dix must 
choose between the lenient ethics of his pop, who will do 
almost anything to make a buck, the easy money of local 
sharpy, Keno, who plans a motel robbery, and hard, honest 
work. Driven by his own sullen attitudes, by dishonest 
values at home, by law-breaking impulses in his peers, 
and by his need to be independent, Dix approaches crime. 
In a tense conclusion, he makes his decision, foils the 
robbery, and sets his goals straight. 

This slangy, realistic, hard-hitting story offers a credible 
dilemma and an optimistic conclusion. 


That Bad Carlos, by Mina Lewiton. Harper, 
New York, 1964. 175 pp. 

PROBLEM: Puerto Rican boy’s adjustment to 
New York City life, with its advantages and 
temptations 

AUDIENCE: Boys, especially those with foreign 
backgrounds 

READING LEVEL: Grade 4 to 5 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 9 to 12 


Synopsis.—Ten-year-old Carlos and his Puerto Rican 
family are newcomers to New York City where Carlos 
finds much to fascinate him. His proneness to be im- 
pulsive and easily influenced by friends, and his great de- 
sire to ride a bicycle, soon have Carlos in repeated trouble. 
When it is discovered that he’s been riding a stolen 
bicycle (innocently), his family and an understanding 
teacher prevent more serious involvement with the law, 
and help Carlos to understand the importance of re- 
sponsible behavior. 

Newcomers to any large city may identify with Carlos, 
and possibly be led by the easily read story to see the 
wisdom of responsible behavior and the value of con- 
tinuing education. 


Killer, by Richard Parker. Doubleday, New 
York, 1964. 201 pp. 

PROBLEM: Escape of delinquent boys from an 
institution 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 10 to 11 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 14 to 18 

Synopsis.—Mungilla is an institution in Tasmania for 
“lost but not black sheep” teenagers who live and work 
together until they are ready to return to society. McKay, 
the warden, directs the boys with easy intuition. The 
scene shifts from relaxed discipline to brooding violence 
with the arrival of two people: Brec, an insecure mar- 


tinet serving as substitute warden during McKay’s vaca- 
tion, and Butts, a sadistic young killer. The battle of will 


and wits between these two quickly engulfs the other boys 
and leads to a mass escape. Tension mounts as each 
escaping boy must face the physical hardships of wild 
terrain and must follow either Butts’ brutal lawlessness 
or his own emerging conscience. 

Tough boys and tough talk make a harsh yet hopeful 
story. 


Edge of Violence, by Dorris Riter. McKay, 
New York, 1964. 245 pp. 

PROBLEM: Adjustment of a teenage boy on pro- 
bation 

AUDIENCE: Boys and girls 

READING LEVEL: Grade 7 to 8 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 18 


Synopsis.—Released on probation into the custody of a 
lawyer living on a ranch, Dirk Lander leaves Juvenile 
Hall filled with guilty memories and trepidation. Behind 
him is an arrest on larceny charges. Ahead lies—who 
knows? “He was 17 and he felt his life was over.” In the 
new environment Dirk begins to unwind and to trace the 
source of his sullen antagonisms and loneliness. Con- 
tributing to his adjustment is his affection for his 
guardian’s daughter, and his interests in riding and 
painting. 

Dirk’s growing self-understanding is credibly told, with 
realistic lapses into old attitudes and temptations a part 
of his gradual progress. Readers will appreciate the mag- 
nitude of Dirk’s choice to reject his former gang members 
when they force him at gunpoint to drive a getaway car. 
They will also sense that rehabilitation is possible. 


Chip on His Shoulder, by Jo Sykes. Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York, 1961. 186 pp. 

PROBLEM: Teenager’s adjustments from delin- 
quency to “going straight” and from urban to 
rural environment 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 6 to 7 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 12 to 16 

Synopsis.—Caught in a rumble with a gun in his belt, 
16-year-old Hamilton Roark of the Red Whistlers is 
given a second chance. ‘He takes his chip on his shoulder, 
his distrust, his self-doubt to a small Montana town where 
the Stuart family is willing to take him in. Soon he is 
moved to reappraise his distrust of people by the kindness 
of the Stuarts and he relaxes a little under the influence 
of mountain views and fresh air. In the outlaw gelding, 
Chip, he sees the counterpart of his own defiance and 
loneliness. In healthy, sun-bronzed Billy Stuart he wit- 
nesses the kind of self-reliant person he would like to be. 

Combined as it is with engrossing details on horse 


training and handling, Roark’s story—his gradual soften- 
ing into a social being—is entirely convincing. 


The Winning Quarterback, by Charles S. Verral. 
Crowell, New York, 1960. 248 pp. 

PROBLEM: The far-reaching effects of gang 
membership 

AUDIENCE: Boys 

READING LEVEL: Grade 5 to 6 

INTEREST LEVEL: Years 11 to 14 

Synopsis.—Pierre “Frenchy” Beaumont, a senior with a 
good chance of becoming an allstar quarterback, is 


forced to accept Andre, his cousin, who is in trouble for 
his gang activities and is hostile to Frenchy’s overtures 
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of friendship. Frenchy catches Andre in some questionable 
money-making activities and forces him to a showdown. 
Andre confesses that he is being blackmailed by the 
leader of his gang and is trying to solve his problems by 
running away. Mrs. Beaumont takes Andre, against his 
wishes, to the local police where the situation is clarified 
and Andre learns that law can mean protection as well 
as punishment. 

Realistically Andre does not reform completely but the 
book ends on a note of hope for him and for his re- 
lationships with his peers. The book points out the far- 
reaching effects of gang participation even after formal 
ties are broken, and the protective aspects of law-enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Films 
The following nine films are recommended for 


junior and senior high school students and adults, 
as indicated. 


Boy With a Knife. International Film Bureau. 
19 minutes 

AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 

Re-enactment of a case story from the files of a Los 
Angeles Youth Service agency shows how prospective 


delinquents are steered away from deviant behavior 
through the formation of a supervised neighborhood club. 


Car Theft. Bray-Mar. 15 minutes 

AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 

Two teenage boys trying to escape from pursuing 
police in a stolen car kill a small girl. The discussion 


film for young people raises many questions about today’s 
moral, social, and cultural patterns. 


Children in Trouble. New York State Youth 
Commission. 10 minutes 


AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 
The seriousness and cost of juvenile delinquency and 
crime are portrayed dramatically as well as the causes of 


crime and the effective methods of preventing it by cooper- 
ation of church, school, home, and police. 


Children’s Village. McGraw-Hill Text Films. 
19 minutes 


AUDIENCE: Senior high and adults 


This film portrays the activities at the Children’s Village 
at Dobbs Ferry, New York, for the rehabilitation of de- 
linquent boys. Supervised by adults, the boys themselves 
run the village. 


High Wall. McGraw-Hill Text Films. 32 min- 
utes 
AUDIENCE: Adult, possible senior high 


Causes of teenage gang warfare are traced to fear, 
frustration, and insecurity of home life. Corrective meth- 
ods are suggested. 


Our Town Is the World. National Film Board of 
Canada. 11 minutes 


AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 


Prejudice of adults in a small Canadian town is re- 
flected in the actions of the children in their relations 
with “those people across the river,” and gang war re- 
sults. With the world growing smaller, local prejudice has 
repercussions throughout the world. 


Right or Wrong? Coronet. 11 minutes 
AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 


Should a watchman arrest a boys’ gang guilty of van- 
dalism? Is it right to hide a lawbreaker from justice? 
These and other ethical issues are brought out in a pro- 
vocative discussion film for adult and youth groups. 


What About Juvenile Delinquency? Young 
America Film. 10 minutes 
AUDIENCE: Junior and senior high and adults 


When Jamie’s gang mistakingly assaults his father, 
Jamie quits the gang and at the risk of reprisal, attends 
a meeting to discuss problems of juvenile delinquency. A 
discussion film especially for teenagers. (Problems in 
Groups Living Series) 


Who Cares About Jamie? Coronet. 16 minutes 
AUDIENCE: Senior high and adults 


A day in the life of a first grader. Shows how parents, 
teachers, and adults can offer effective guidance in the 
Child’s development and capacity to cope with the hurdles 
and pains of growing up. Film includes the correction of 
a small theft. 


HE SILENT influence of books, is a mighty power in the 

world; and there is a joy in reading them known only to 
those who read them with desire and enthusiasm.—Silent, 
passive, and noiseless though they be, they yet set in action 
countless multitudes, and change the order of nations. 
—HENRY GILES 
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Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 
Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office, United States Courts 


The Second Session of the 89th Congress was productive 
of five new laws of interest in the area of criminal law 
and procedure and in criminal corrections. Two of these 
enactments—the Bail Reform Act of 1966 and the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966—are of special 
significance and of immediate application; two other 
enactments authorizing the President to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws 
and authorizing scholarship programs for law enforcement 
officers under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act will 
have an impact in the future; and the Bail Agency Act 
for the District of Columbia is of limited application. 


THE BAIL REFORM ACT OF 1966 


The Bail Reform Act of 1966, Public Law 89-465, was 
reported on in detail in the June 1966 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. This new legislation is designed “to assure that 
all persons, regardless of their financial status, shall not 
needlessly be detained pending their appearance to answer 
charges, to testify, or pending appeal, when detention 
serves neither the ends of justice nor the public interest.” 
This is the first major overhaul of the bail system since 
the Judiciary Act of 1789. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAIL AGENCY ACT 


The Bail Agency Act, Public Law 89-519, complements 
the Bail Reform Act by providing a means through which 
judicial officers in the District of Columbia may secure 
prompt and reliable factual information that would permit 
release of a person on personal recognizance pending his 
appearance to answer charges. This legislation was 
developed out of an experimental bail project, modeled 
after the widely publicized Vera Foundation Project in 
New York City and financed by a foundation grant. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REFORM 
OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 


During the 89th Congress the Department of Justice 
suggested a general review and reform of the federal 
criminal laws, citing various inconsistencies and anach- 
ronisms presently existing in them. Public Law 89-801 
authorizes the appointment of a Commission to be charged 
with the responsibility of making “a full and complete 
review and study of the statutory and case law consti- 
tuting the federal system of criminal justice’ and of 
making recommendations for revision, reform, and re- 
codification of the criminal laws of the United States, in- 
cluding the repeal of unnecessary or undesirable statutes 
and appropriate changes in the penalty structure. The 
Commission is to be composed of 12 persons, three of 
whom are to be appointed by the President, and three each 
by the Vice President, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The work of the Commission is to be completed within 2 
years. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Public Law 89-798 extends the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act for two more years, carrying the program 
through the fiscal year 1970. Through this Act, demonstra- 
tion projects of various kinds can be carried on and pro- 
grams in educational institutions in the fields of criminal 
law, criminology, and police science, which as the result of 
financial considerations were previously open to only a 
few law enforcement officers in a limited number of juris- 
dictions, can now be made available on a wider scale. 


NARCOTIC ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT OF 1966 


The purpose of this new Act, Public Law 89-793, is to 
enable the courts to deal more effectively with the problem 


of narcotic addiction. A declaration of policy contained in 
the Act states that “certain persons charged with or con- 
victed of violating federal criminal laws, who are deter- 
mined to be addicted to narcotic drugs, and likely to be 
rehabilitated through treatment, should, in lieu of prose- 
cution or sentencing, be civilly committed for confinement 
and treatment designed to effect their restoration to 
health, and return to society as useful members.” The 
Act, however, is not limited in its application to persons 
charged with or convicted of violating federal criminal 
laws. Provision is also made for voluntary civil commit- 
ment. In the declaration of policy by the Congress it is 
further stated that “certain persons addicted to narcotic 
drugs who are not charged with the commission of any 
offense should be afforded the opportunity, through civil 
commitment, for treatment, in order that they may be 
rehabilitated and returned to society as useful members 
and in order that society may be protected more effec- 
tively from crime and delinquency which result from 
narcotic addiction.” 

The Act is divided into five titles, the first four of 
which relate to narcotic addiction: 

Title I permits an “eligible” person charged with a crim- 
inal offense to be confined for a period not to exceed 60 
days, if he so elects, to determine whether he is an addict 
and is likely to be rehabilitated through treatment. If it 
is found that the defendant is an addict likely to be re- 
habilitated, he may elect to be civilly committed to the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service for treat- 
ment that may last for 36 months. During this period 
the criminal charge will be continued without final 
disposition and will be dismissed if the Surgeon General 
certifies that the individual has successfully completed 
the treatment program. 

Title II provides a procedure for the commitment and 
treatment of an “eiigible” individual who has been con- 
victed of an offense against the United States (with cer- 
tain exceptions). An individual may be released from 
custody- conditionally upon the expiration of 6 months 
following commitment upon certification of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service that the offender 
has made sufficient progress to warrant his conditional 
release under supervision. 

Title III provides for the voluntary civil commitment 
of a person found to be a narcotic addict who desires to 
obtain treatment for his addiction. The procedure is 
initiated by the filing of a petition for commitment with 
the United States attorney, followed by the filing of a 
petition by the United States attorney in court, and a 
court hearing to determine eligibility. The court may 
commit an individual to the custody of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for a period which may last 42 months and the 
petitioner, once committed, may not voluntarily withdraw 
from treatment. 

Title IV authorizes certain grants to states and 
political subdivisions (for a 2-year period) for the devel- 
opment of field testing and demonstration programs for 
narcotic treatment, for the development of specialized 
training programs for the training of personnel, and for 
surveys to evaluate the adequacy of programs for the 
treatment of narcotic addiction. 

Title V of the Act amends the mandatory sentence pro- 
visions of Section 7237(d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to conform to the declaration of policy and intent 
of this legislation. 

Title VI contains miscellaneous provisions relating to 
the authority of the Surgeon General in the treatment of 
narcotic addicts and to the effective date of the legislation. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


The articles reviewed here were presented at a con- 
ference on the subject of the Supreme Court and the 
Police held at Northwestern University, April 29th and 
30th, 1966. 


“The Courts, the Police and the Rest of Us,” by Herbert 
L. Packer (September 1966). The author is professor of 
law at Stanford University. He states that the Supreme 
Court decisions in the cases of Mapp, Escobedo, Gideon, 
and others represent a trend which will continue to exert 
a profound influence upon law enforcement at the police 
and prosecutorial level. In his opinion, the trend was 
spawned and grew out of particularly flagrant and 
shocking cases brought before the court in which due 
process was denied the accused. He believes the trend 
was given its greatest impetus by the response of law 
enforcement to the Negroes’ struggle for civil rights, 
especially in the Southern states and in some Northern 
cities. As the result of police activities in these matters, 
the author is of the opinion that they no longer have the 
full confidence of the minority groups and that the public 
image of law enforcement generally has been considerably 
tarnished. 

Professor Packer suggests that law enforcement offi- 
cials adapt themselves to the drastically changed legal 
environment in which they must operate because, in his 
opinion, the trend will not be reversed. He believes that 
civilian review boards in police departments are the 
best means of maintaining discipline within the depart- 
ment and public confidence in law enforcement generally. 


“The ‘Rest of Us’ in the ‘Policing the Police’ Contro- 
versy,” by Richard H. Kuh; “Stop and Frisk or Arrest 
and Search—The Use and Misuse of Euphemisms,” by 
Theodore Souris; and “Democratic Restraints Upon the 
Police,” by Fred E. Inbau (September 1966). These articles 
are comments by the respective authors on “The Courts, 
the Police and the Rest of Us” by Herbert L. Packer. 


The Supreme Court and the Police: A Police Viewpoint,” 
by Vincent L. Broderick (September 1966). The author, 
former commissioner of police, New York City, and 
former chief assistant United States attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, examines the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in the cases of 
Mapp v. Ohio, Gideon v. Wainwright, and Escobedo v. 
Illinois, against the background of the antipoverty pro- 
grams which seek to eradicate the root causes of crime. 
He believes that recognition of the limited nature of 
municipal law enforcement’s role in the total crime 
picture is a necessary perspective for considering the 
effect of these decisions upon crime prevention. Mr. 
Broderick does not believe that the decisions in the cases 
mentioned indicate lack of concern by the Court for the 
due administration of justice. He says, however, that 
these decisions are law and that law enforcement should 
accept them and play a creative role in determining how 
the principles of these decisions can be _ intelligently 
incorporated into effective municipal law enforcement. 

The author examines key provisions of the proposed 
Model Code of Pre-Arraignment Procedure and some of 
the problems that might result from its adoption. He 
believes that law enforcement should seek and encourage 
legislative rather than judicial solutions to its problems 
and that the Model Code points in that direction. He 
suggests, however, that pilot studies patterned after the 
Manhattan Bail Project be instituted in every large 
police department to develop empirical data upon which 
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to base legislative guidelines within which law enforce- 
ment can operate in fulfilling its responsibilities. 

The author concludes that all law enforcement activities 
impinge to some degree upon individual liberties. What 
is needed is the determination of how much impingement 
is necessary in the corporate interest of society. He calls 
upon law enforcement and those primarily concerned 
with the rights of the individual to play a constructive 
role in striking that balance. 

“Crime, the Courts, and the Police,” by O. W. Wilson 
(September 1966). This article by the superintendent 
of police at Chicago, Ill., is a commentary upon “The 
Supreme Court and the Police: A Police Viewpoint” by 
Vincent L. Broderick. 


“Reflections of a State Reviewing Court Judge Upon the 
Supreme Court’s Mandates in Criminal Cases,” by Charles 
S. Desmond (September 1966). The author, chief judge 
of the Court of Appeals of New York, states that the 
prime point to be learned from the decisions in Mapp v. 
Ohio and Escobedo v. Illinois is that the police forces of 
America are in immediate need of better training and 
counsel with reference to taking confessions and making 
searches and seizures. He concludes by saying “that 
instead of wringing our hands, we should roll up our 
sleeves and go now to work modernizing and educating 
our police.” 

“To Police the Judges—Not Just Judge the Police,” by 
David W. Craig (September 1966). This article by the 
director of public safety, Pittsburg, Pa., is a commentary 
upon “Reflections of a State Reviewing Court Judge Upon 
the Supreme Court Mandates in Criminal Cases” by 
Judge Charles S. Desmond. 

Limitation of space does not permit review of the 
commentaries on the lead articles. However, they most 
effectively present different as well as opposing view- 
points and deserve careful reading and study. The sym- 
posium at which these papers were delivered will un- 
doubtedly continue to contribute greatly to a mutual 


rong of problems faced by the courts and the 
police. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Education at Auburn Prison,” by J. Edwin La Vallee 
(May-June 1966). The State of New York has the reputa- 
tion of providing strong educational programs for the 
inmates of its prison. The warden of the Auburn Prison 
describes such a program in his prison. More than 800 
inmates attend formal classes in a new school building. 
The building contains 14 classrooms, 14 vocational shops, 
offices, library, and rooms containing equipment for the 
presentation of films, TV programs, etc. 

Academic education is provided from first grade through 
high school. There is now a staff of 26 certified teachers. 
All departments of the prison work together in giving 
maximum opportunities for the inmates to participate 
actively in the program and at the same time perform 
all necessary work. Four hundred eighty-one inmates 
have received high school equivalency diplomas since 1961 
and an additional 77 have earned New York State Regents 
diplomas. Vocational training is provided in 13 trades. 

“Offender Characteristics Predictive of Parole Behavior,” 
by William L. Jacks (May-June 1966). The author is the 
statistician for the Pennsylvania Board of Parole and 
reports on the findings of a study of 394 persons convicted 
of burglary, 196 convicted of robbery, 53 convicted of 
forgery, 86 convicted of larceny, and 43 convicted of car 
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theft—all of whom were released on parole from July 
1 to December 31, 1964. Thirteen characteristics, such as 
age, race, nature of plea, length of sentence, etc., were 
checked. This study was made for the purpose of 
ascertaining a basis for making parole predictions. The 
author points out several characteristics that appear in 
the different crime groups. It is doubtful to this reviewer, 
however, whether this sampling of a number of offenders, 
based on nature of their offenses, will prove to be very 
helpful in parole prediction. 


“Japanese Penologist Looks at American Corrections,” 
by Masaharu Yanagimoto (May-June 1966). The author 
is presently associate professor at the United Nations 
Asia and Far East Institute for the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders in Toyko. He is a graduate 
lawyer and also has a graduate degree in criminology and 
corrections from Florida State University. He has been an 
official in the Japanese University of Justice and has 
supervised an educational program in a Japanese prison. 
While studying in this country, he visited some state 
and federal prisons. He was impressed by the diversity 
of institutions, the decentralization of prisons in this 
country—that is, we have 50 state and two federal 
systems (including District of Columbia)—the presence 
of so many idle prisons in some states, and the stress 
placed on custody rather than rehabilitation in many areas. 
He complimented the vocational training programs, for- 
estry camps, orientation and prerelease programs, reli- 
gious emphasis, and the treatment methods using counsel- 
ing, casework, and clinical therapy he found in our prisons. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Drug Induced Psychological Changes in Sex Offenders,” 
by H. Klonoff (April 1966). The study of 12 sexual 
psychopaths during disinhibition with sodium amytal 
and a nondrug state was made using intelligence and 
personality tests. Perceptual distortion was marked during 
the nondrug state and was pathologically intensified 
during disinhibition, which resulted in increased pro- 
ductivity and greater emotional responsivity than was 
observed in the normal state. 

“A Multi-Disciplinary Two Part Study of Those Indi- 
viduals Designated Dangerous Sexual Offenders Held in 
Federal Custody in British Columbia, Canada,” by A. M. 
Marcus (April 1966). This study of the dangerous sexual 
offender consisted of discussions among persons from 
various disciplines. Thirteen dangerous sexual offenders 
were observed during their incarceration. The use of 
psychiatry in a security institution is quite difficult, 
according to the author. 

“Statistics on Criminal Processes,” by Raymond Boyer, 
Bruno M. Cormier, and Bernard Grad (April 1966). Ad- 
missions to penitentiaries in Canada decrease sharply 
with age. The pattern was the same a hundred years ago 
as it is today and other countries indicate the same 
pattern. 


“Sex Offenders and the Protection of Children,” by 
Judge David Reifen (April 1966). A new Israeli law aims 
at the protection of children under 14 years of age as 
offenders, victims, or witnesses. Youth interrogators are 
appointed to implement the new law and they, alone, 
interrogate children and give evidence to the court. The 
Israeli judiciary is confident that they are correct, since 
more people have reported to the authorities offenses 
witnessed by children, rather than trying to conceal them 
to protect the child. 

“Measuring Juvenile Delinquency in Hamilton,” by 
Barbara Nease (April 1966). An effort was made to 
measure delinquency realistically in Hamilton, Ontario. 
Two different but overlapping delinquent populations 
in Hamilton were studied in 1961: (1) the juveniles who 


appeared in the Juvenile and Family Court of Hamilton 
and (2) those known to the Juvenile Bureau of the 
Hamilton Police Department. The percentage of the city’s 
male delinquents living in a high delinquency area jumped 
from (1) 35 percent in the police group to (2) 45 percent 
in the court group to (3) 57 percent in the training 
school commitments. These three delinquency indices in 
the decision-making procedure indicate a cultural favor- 
itism to the female delinquent. The delinquency areas 
differ with the index used. As a classification tool, the 
“delinquency area” provides a measuring instrument by 
which evaluative research can take place. Social action 
must be guided by reality-based research supported by 
sound measuring procedures. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


The summer issue of the California Youth Authority 
Quarterly is devoted to describing some of the Youth 
Authority’s special programs. Innovation and experi- 
mentation appear to be the basic thrust of the programs. 
Two articles are of special interest: “Some Reflections on 
the Strategy of the Marshall Treatment Program” and 
“Typology and Treatment.” 

The Marshall Program is a therapeutically oriented 
intensive treatment effort which has been in operation 
since April of 1964 at the Youth Authority’s Southern 
Reception Center-Clinic at Norwalk, California. The pro- 
gram, which is built around boys 15 to 17% years of age, 
has as its treatment objective the development of a 
therapeutic community milieu which encourages the boys 
to confront and interact with one another thereby en- 
abling them to reach a desired goal of positive change 
and growth. 

The treatment strategy consists of six major elements: 
(1) Community meetings involving all wards and all 
staff; (2) small-guided group interaction; (3) social 
adjustment school groups where residents discuss such 
problems as employment, sex, school, drinking, and use 
of leisure time; (4) work programs of one-half day for 
each boy; (5) pass and furlough opportunities to return 
to their homes while within the program; and (6) group 
counseling of parents when they return their sons back 
to the program at the conclusion of the home visit. 

While the above describes the structural components of 
the treatment design, major emphasis is placed upon the 
impact of the total treatment strategy as it relates to 
the major goal of change on the boys’ part. In order to 
effect change, staff has undergone severe self-scrutiny of 
their own preconceptions of behavior theory. The results 
of this “re-examination” are refreshing. Instead of 
“thinking for and doing for” the wards, staff expects 
and demands that the ward assume his rightful share of 
the treatment load. What emerges is a “ward-staff” treat- 
ment team working together to effect change. As a result, 
the wards perceive staff as “helpers.” 

In addition to the above, there are two significant 
implicit convictions on the part of staff: There is a 
sufficient degree of health within the delinquent peer 
group itself which can be used by staff toward their own 
rehabilitation; and delinquency as a group phenomenon 
may be quite responsive to a group approach. The author 
claims that this program is not every boy’s “cup of tea” 
but so far the results look quite promising. 

Dr. Jesness, in “Typology and Treatment,” presents 
the first progress report of the Preston Typology Study 
under way at the Preston School of Industry. Primarily 
a demonstration project, the major aim is to explore the 
usefulness of a delinquency typology in an institutional 
setting. Utilizing the I-level (integration or interpersonal) 
classification system as developed previously in the 
Community Treatment Project, the Preston Typology 
Study is a first attempt to explore the usefulness of this 
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classification-treatment system in an institution. It is 
hoped that by developing typologies of delinquents treat- 
ment can be better tailored for them. 

As boys arrive at Preston (30 to 40 a week) they are 
classified as to I-level subtype and randomly assigned to 
an experimental or control group. Six experimental groups 
are being formed on the basis of nine delinquent subtypes. 
Data to be collected include the following: incident re- 
ports and company grades; sociometric ratings; inmate 
and staff panel reports; Jesness Behavior Checklist and 
Jesness Inventory; a “youth opinion poll”; a semantic 
differential providing data relative to attitudinal change; 
the General Aptitude Test Battery; and parole per- 
formance. The data will form the basis for a description 
of the characteristics of I-level subtypes in which the 
relationship between the empirically derived types and 
the I-level subtypes will be studied, the hypothesis being 
that they will prove to be very similar. 

The major steps in the demonstration-research pro- 
ject are as follows: (1) Development of an efficient and 
reliable testing and interviewing procedure for the 
classification of subjects into one of nine I-level subtypes; 
(2) the training of institutional staff in I-level theory 
and the development of specific institutional treatment 
goals and methods relevant for each of the subtypes; (3) 
the observation and description of living-unit milieu 
with emphasis on the differences which characterize each 
of the six experimental units; and (4) the evaluation of 
outcomes. 

The author believes that the first objective of deter- 
mining the feasibility of mass classification into I-level 
subtype and the feasibility of housing boys of a single 
subtype in a living unit have been partially reached. He 
points out that beyond this it is difficult, at this time, to 
state what outcomes should be expected from the study 
as much depends upon the attainment of ‘intermediate 
goals such as the effectiveness of training and particularly 
the extent to which the training is translated into unique 
treatment practices on each of the living units. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Function and Form of the Social Investigation Service 
(Gerichtsilfe),” by Professor Dr. Karl Peters, Tiibingen 
(July 1966). The principal contributions to the July 1966 
issue, including the above and three following articles, 
are lectures given at a conference in Hamburg in April 
1966, which celebrated the 40th anniversary of the Ham- 
burg “Gerichtshilfe.” The institution which bears this 
name (also known as “Soziale Gerichtshilfe,” ‘“Ermitt- 
lungshilfe,” etc.) is the social investigation service of 
the adult criminal courts. 

Adult probation officers in Germany are generally 
not called upon to make presentence or preparole investi- 
gations; the courts pass sentence or grant or deny sus- 
pended sentence or probation, based on what little infor- 
mation has been brought to light by the prosecution and 
trial of the offender. Similarly, parole is granted or denied 
by the courts, based on reports from the institution with- 
out benefit of a verified social agency report. The absence 
of such reports is probably the chief defect of the adult 
probation and parole system, and this has been deplored 
by professional workers in Germany for many years. 

In 1926, public spirited citizens in Hamburg created a 
private agency which was to aid the criminal courts by 
furnishing social background and personality investi- 
gations, particularly in cases where a suspended sentence, 
probation, or other measures for the rehabilitation of the 
offender were contemplated. In time, this agency was 
adopted by the government, became a public agency under 
the supervision of the court or public prosecutor, and ac- 
quired additional functions. 


The “Gerichtshilfe” in Hamburg somehow managed to 
survive the Nazi regime and the war, and a few other 
cities have created or are attempting to establish similar 
agencies. Professional writers in Germany seem to be 
a. at this time that a social investigation service for 
adult courts should be established on a nationwide basis 
and be made mandatory for all major criminal courts. 

Professor Peters treats this subject from the viewpoint 
of a teacher of criminal law. His essay reveals that there 
is more at stake than even the question of probation or 
parole. Research conducted at the University of Tiibingen 
in recent years has shown that about 20 percent of some 
1,100 applications for a new trial in the Federal Republic 
(during a period of years beginning in 1951) were based 
on evidence of insanity at the time of the offense, which 
had not been brought to the court’s attention at the 
original trial. This is largely due to the absence of an 
agency that would raise this type of question. A social 
agency such as the “Gerichtshilfe” could and would pre- 
vent miscarriages of justice in this area by making a 
timely recommendation for a psychiatric examination. 
(This would be facilitated where the social investigation 
is made before the trial, as is generally true in Hamburg.) 

Aside from the question of insanity, there is a basic 
need for investigating the personality and social and 
economic situation of the offender if the court is to make 
an adequate disposition of the case, regardless of whether 
he is to be committed to a prison or placed on a suspended 
sentence or under probation supervision. If he is sen- 
tenced to prison, the same social background information 
wil! be needed by the institution in considering the treat- 
ment of the inmate and, later on, his release from the 
institution. Social investigations are, therefore, a neces- 
sary step in the treatment and disposition of the offender. 


“Questions of Social Investigation From an_ Inter- 
national Viewpoint,” by Alfons Wahl, Ministerialrat 
(Counselor), Federal Ministry of Justice, Bonn (July 
1966). Mr. Wahl is (or should be) known to readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION as one of Germany’s outstanding 
experts on probation and parole and the principal sponsor 
of such measures in the government of the Federal 
Republic. In the current article he discusses social investi- 
gations from a comparative viewpoint. As may be ex- 
pected, there are certain differences between the Anglo- 
American and continental institutions. While the social 
investigation in the United States and in Britain is 
simply a function of the probation officer, this is not 
necessarily so on the Continent. In France, the examining 
magistrate ascertains social background data with the 
help of the court’s own social service; however, in Bel- 
gium, the same magistrate would utilize the services of a 
probation officer. The question whether a social investi- 
gation should be made before or after trial is given 
different answers in different countries. In England and 
the United States we have presentence investigations 
after a person has been convicted of a crime, but on the 
Continent, conviction and sentence are part of one 
judgment of the court (historically due to the absence of 
a jury trial) and are not usually separated; consequently, 
—— must take place before the person is con- 
victed. 

Mr. Wahl also reports that there is no general agree- 
ment with respect to the confidential nature of the investi- 
gation. Sooner or later an answer must be found to the 
question whether, and to what extent, the defense is en- 
titled to know the contents of the investigative report. 

“Gerichtshilfe From a Probation Officer’s Viewpoint,” 
by Hellmut Meng, Probation Officer, Kassel (July 1966). 
Mr. Meng (currently president of the German probation 
officers’ association) bases his discussion on his own 
experience as a probation officer. He shows that the 
functions of the social investigation service in Hamburg 
at present include pretrial social reports; reports and 
recommendations concerning parole or conditional re- 
lease from an institution; reports and recommendations 
in civil cases involving guardianship for incompetent 
persons; reports and recommendations on suspended sen- 
tences; remission of sentences after successful probation; 
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cancellation of criminal records; postponement or partial 
payment of fines; and other matters concerning judicial 
clemency. One of the basic requirements for proper per- 
sonnel is that the investigation must be conducted by an 
experienced social caseworker at least 30 years old. The 
writer also believes that the multiplicity of functions 
which the “Gerichtshilfe” has, makes it impractical to 
give these functions to a probation officer. Instead, there 
should be two separate organizations whose represent- 
atives know and cooperate with each other. 


“Practice and Methods of the Social Investigator,” by 
Beese, Social Investigation Officer in Hamburg (July 
1966). Mr. Beese (first name is not stated) is the president 
of the association of German “Gerichtshelfer” (social 
investigators of the courts) and probably also the director 
of the Hamburg Gerichtshilfe. His article indicates that 
the work requires considerable knowledge of sociology, 
psychology, and medicine as well as training in social 
casework. The essay contains an outline of the contents 
of a standard investigative report. Numerous examples 
are given of the various situations which the “Gericht- 
shelfer” encounters in his work and how they are handled. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Effects of Group Psychotherapy With High Accurate 
Empathy and Nonpossessive Warmth Upon Female Insti- 
tutionalized Delinquen‘s,” by Charles B. Truax, Donald 
G. Wargo, and Leon D. Silber (Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, August 1966). This study is one of a series 
in which the senior author has attempted to identify 
factors in the therapist which contribute to successful 
outcomes in the treatment process. The present study 
demonstrated that therapists who offer high accurate 
empathy and nonpossessive warmth can produce sig- 
nificant change in delinquent behavior through time- 
limited group psychotherapy. 

Accurate empathy is defined as the therapist’s “com- 
munication of his moment-to-moment understanding of 
the patient’s feelings, experiences, and perceptions from 
the patient’s personal viewpoint.” Nonpossessive warmth 
is defined as the therapist’s communication to the patient 
of an unconditional acceptance characterized by a caring 
for the patient and his feelings and experiences. 

Four group-therapy groups of 10 girls each were 
formed, the participants being randomly selected from a 
pool of 70 available inmates. The remaining 30 girls 
formed the control group. The two therapists used in the 
present study were rated highest of 16 therapists on 
accurate empathy and ranked in the upper one-third of 
this group on nonpossessive warmth. Each group met for 
a total of 24 sessions on a twice-weekly schedule. 

Greater positive change was found in the therapy 
population than in the control population as measured on 
both psychological test changes and the greater ability 
of the therapy group to get out of the institution and 
stay out during a i-year followup. 

Aside from these positive findings, the authors allude to 
gathering research data suggesting that psychotherapy 
may have both positive and negative effects. This suggests 
to the present reviewer that therapy or treatment in cor- 
rectional institutions should not be handled in a cavalier 
manner, but that close professional supervision is re- 
quired. And, further, that the selection of who shall 
function as a therapist should not be on the basis of 
who “volunteers” or who is available, but that this 
determination can be made on more scientific bases. 

Two other articles in this journal, which may be of in- 
terest to correctional workers, relate to psychopathology 
and sociometric choice, and clues which differentiate be- 
tween individuals who committed suicide and a matched 
nonsuicidal group. 


“Changes in” Self-Concepts During Group Psycho- 
therapy as a Function of Alternate Sessions and Vicarious 
Therapy Pretraining in Institutionalized Mental Patients 
and Juvenile Delinquents,” by Charles B. Truax, ef al. 
(Journal of Consulting Psychology, August 1966). The 
authors concerned themselves with two questions: (1) 
Is group therapy more effective if sessions with the 
therapist present are alternated with sessions in which 
the therapist is absent? and (2) Will listening to a tape 
recording of portions of “good” patient therapy behavior 
—vicarious pretraining—prior to the introduction of 
group therapy procedures result in greater beneficial 
treatment effects? 

The results indicate that alternative sessions did not 
facilitate positive change but led to a deterioration as 
reflected on measures of self-concept. In regard to the use 
of pretraining, the findings showed there was an improve- 
ment on all five of the self-concept measures, while those 
not receiving the pretherapy training deteriorated on 
four of the five measures. 

Other articles which may be of interest reveal that 
delinquents are more susceptible to boredom than others 
—which may explain their search for “thrills” and 
“kicks”; and, that by matching delinquents with coun- 
selors on the basis of personality traits, it is possible to 
increase the level of effectiveness of counseling performed 
by correctional officers. 


“Compliance Without Pressure: The Foot-in-the-Door 
Technique,” by Jonathan L. Freedman and Scott C. Fraser 
(Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, August 
1966). These authors report on studies designed to deal 
with the problem of inducing a person to do something 
he would rather not do. While these experiments did not 
use an offender population, it seemed to the reviewer 
that the problem had relevance for correctional workers. 

One common way, the authors point out, to force a 
reluctant individual to comply is to exert as much pressure 
as possible. Thé present study attempts to investigate 
techniques designed to produce compliance in the absence 
of external pressure, or tc maximize the effectiveness of 
the pressure which is being applied. 

The findings indicate that by obtaining compliance with 
a small request, over 50 percent of the subjects agreed to 
a larger request; less than 25 percent of a control 
group (which was not asked to comply with the small 
request) agreed to the larger request. 

The explanation offered was that once someone agrees 
to any action, no matter how small, he tends to feel more 
involved. He may undergo some change in attitude which 
seems to be toward compliance in general. While caution 
is recommended in generalizing these results to other 
situations and different populations, the positive results 
suggest that further investigation with an offender 
population is warranted. 

wo other articles in this journal which may be of 
interest to correctional workers have implications re- 
garding the role of “model” which a correctional officer 
may play. One study was to determine whether the 
characteristics possessed by a model affect the degree to 
which observers learn his behaviors. It was found that 
children who interacted with a model who was highly 
rewarding and who had control over their future, were 
able to recall more of that model’s behavior than were 
children who interacted with a model who was not re- 
warding and who had no future control over them. 

A second study attempted to assess the effect of socio- 
economic status on a model’s “attractiveness.” Attraction 
—defined as probable liking and probable enjoyment of 
working with a stranger—-was most positive toward a 
stranger of similar economic status and least positive 
toward a stranger of dissimilar economic status. 

While there was no conscious attempt on the part of 
the reviewer to select articles which fit particular cate- 
gories, there do appear to be several themes around 
which the selected studies may be grouped: Research 
suggests that psychotherapy has differential effects— 
both positive and negative; it is possible to increase the 
positive effect by careful selection of therapists as well as 
patients; some of the factors which enhance a therapist’s 
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effectiveness are a high level of accurate empathy and 
nonpossessive warmth. Regarding the use of correctional 
officers as counselors and/or “models,” these studies sug- 
gest that the level of their effectiveness may be enhanced 
through selection and matching with counselees on the 
basis of personality traits, giving the counselors a greater 
role in the decision-making process regarding inmates, 
and making them a “rewarding” figure. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


“The Expungement of Adjudication Records of Juvenile 
and Adult Offenders: A Problem of Status,” by Aidan R. 
Gough, Washington University Law Quarterly (April 
1966). “Expungement” statutes designed to erase to some 
extent the social implications of a “criminal record” have 
in recent years gained acceptance in numerous juris- 
dictions. They have taken various forms “record sealing; 
record destruction; obliteration; setting aside of con- 
viction; annulment of conviction; amnesty; nullification 
of conviction, purging and pardon extraordinary.” All 
have limited application either as to juvenile or to certain 
adult criminal offenders and usually apply only to first 
offenders. 

This article comprehensively reviews the civil dis- 
abilities and the practical consequences in regard to such 
matters as employment that arise from a criminal con- 
viction and further reviews the efforts so far made 
through statutory enactment in meeting the _need of 
assisting the “rehabilitated offender” in overcoming these 
handicaps. Laws pertaining to the annulment of adult 
convictions in California, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, and Texas are separately considered, as are the ex- 
pungement of juvenile records in Alaska, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Utah. 
Recently, two acts have been proposed in an attempt to 
readjust the status of the reformed first offender: the 
New York “Amnesty Law for First Offenders,” which 
was vetoed by Governor Rockefeller, and the Model Act 
for the Annulment of a Conviction of Crime proposed by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

The author sums up by stating his conviction of the 
need for further development of these laws and his 
observations of what he believes is necessary if a statute 
of this type is to serve its intended purpose. He counsels 
that in any such statute “the action of expungement 
should be complete, accessible, realistic, and at least ac- 
ceptable to the public taste.” The author’s observations, 
however, make one wonder whether, as a practical matter, 
laws of this type when applied to the reformed adult of- 
fender are realistic and can ever be made really effective. 
Underlying the discussion and unanswered is the question 
of who is a “rehabilitated offender” and whether this 
status can be determined promptly enough for an ex- 
pungement statute to be of assistance. 


“Toward a More Enlightened Sentencing Procedure,” by 
Chief Judge Theodore Levin, Nebraska Law Review, Vol. 
45, No. 3, 1966. Five years ago the judges of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
pioneered the development of a Judicial Sentencing 
Council among the federal trial courts. Their aim was to 
eliminate disparities in sentences meted out in their court 
by striving “to acquire a uniform philosophy which in- 
cludes the ingredients that lead to a sentence—one in 
keeping with enlightened social and legal policy.” 

Originally the sentencing council in this Court consisted 
of all six judges who met to discuss proposed sentences 
with the other members of the Court. As the caseload grew 
and the Court expanded, it was found impractical to 
convene the entire Court. Today the sentencing council 
meets in panels of three. 


In this brief article Chief Judge Theodore Levin traces 


the 5-year growth of the Sentencing Council in his Court, 
reviews its objectives, and sets forth its accomplishments. 
For those who are statistically minded there is included, 
as an appendix to the article, a statistical tabulation 
showing the changes that have occurred in the “rec- 
ommended sentences” considered at the council sessions 
during the 5-year period. 

The idea of a sentencing council has already spread 
to the United States District Courts in Chicago and 
Brooklyn, and perhaps to other courts. It is also receiving 
sympathetic attention in many other forums. Indications 
are that the procedure is likely to flourish among multiple- 
judge federal trial courts. 

“A Critical View of the Uniform Crime Reports,” by 
Sophia M. Robison, Michigan Law Review (April 1966). 
This article describes the origin and development of the 
Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, indicates the source of the data compiled in the 
reports, and describes categories of crime and the defi- 
nition of crime underlying the reports. Although the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation carefully circumscribes 
these reports by pointing out that they are based entirely 
upon information supplied by others, Miss Robison points 
out that they have the same “aura” as any official govern- 
mental report, and that the figures contained in the Uni- 
form Crime Reports are, in fact, widely used and relied 
upon. 

Miss Robison believes, however, that the figures as now 
compiled and published, cannot be used for the purpose 
of showing trends in crime. Some of the problems which, 
according to the author, preclude their reliability are 
inconsistencies in labeling procedures and the incom- 
pleteness of the reports furnished by participating re- 
porting agencies. The article concludes with recommenda- 
tions for improving the report, both as to form and con- 
tent. These include wider geographic reporting, a revision 
of the method of distinguishing between serious and non- 
serious crime as advocated by Sellin and Wolfgang, and 
improved interpretation of the figures reported. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by REUBEN S. HorRLICcK 


“Cultural Determinants of Suicide,” by Joseph Hirsh, 
Ph.D. (July 1966). This article cites the relevance of 
cultural factors along with psychological determinants 
in the dynamics of suicide of the Japanese. A form of 
“personal and social protest” as a means of establishing 
honor, it is an accepted solution, the author states, to 
many of life’s difficult problems. 

“The Emotional and Learning Problems of the Socially 
and Culturally Deprived Child,” by Irving N. Berlin, M.D. 
(July 1966). Dr. Berlin points up the need for stimulation 
and responsiveness from a mothering person. The re- 
sulting gratifications become prerequisites to learning. 

“Happiness: ‘Delinquency Vaccine,’” by Sidney G. Mor- 
ton (July 1966). The author stresses the significance of 
unhappiness as a prelude to vandalism, burglary, car 
stealing, etc., and the importance of helping a human 
being to find happiness for himself if we are to attack the 
problem of misconduct. 

“Suicide Attempts by Children,” by Phillip H. Rosenberg, 
M.D., and Ruth Latimer (July 1966). The. authors report 
on a study of children “whose serious suicide attempts 
were one reason for their admission” to a state hospital. 


Of 163 girls admitted, 22.6 percent, and, of 209 boys ad- 


mitted, 6.7 percent had made serious suicidal attempts. 
“The girl seldom has any concept of self-worth and de- 
precates herself,” and “feelings of hostility, specifically 
toward rejecting parents and rival siblings are often 
expressed.” For the boys, “the home situations were not 
generally conducive to stable personality development; 
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they had been “acting out” before making the suicidal 
attempts “and showed deep seated feelings of inferiority 
and inadequacy.” 

Efforts to restore a sense of worth must include 
counseling with parents and the intervention of the 
school. “Disturbed children—suicidal or not—need the 
best our community can offer.” 


“Multiple Family Therapy,” by Kenneth K. Berman, 
M.D. (July 1966). Dr. Berman examines the possibility 
in preventing readmission to hospital and concludes that 
it is not enough to treat the patient who is hospitalized 
but that the “patient’s family, his home milieu, has to be 
treated at the same time,” and that semistructured con- 
joint family therapy technique is a very meaningful type 
of treatment. 

“Group Treatment of Prisoners and Their Families,” by 
Harry A. Wilmer, M.D., Irving Marks, and Edwin Pogue 
(July 1966). This article describes family group counseling 
groups for minimum security inmates at San Quentin 
Prison as a part of the “therapeutic community concept.” 
The family participation, including children, is stressed 
in an effort for all to face the reality of incarceration 
instead of “living a lie” and fostering a “sense of guilt” 
over parental deprivation. This lack of strength to face 
adversity often has serious consequences for the child 
who may become “docile, withdrawn, or depressed, with 
minor physical illness, special difficulties and _ school 
problems.” The dislocation within the family causes 
children to feel shunned, inferior and weak, react by 
disobedience . . . or destructive behavior.” 

The attendant changes observed are demonstrable proof 
of the usefulness of such counseling programs in a prison 
setting. 

“Anxiety and the Perception of Punishment,” by Opal 
R. Perdue and Charles D. Spielberger, Ph.D. (July 1966). 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Research Associate, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D.C. 


The Correctional System of Canada 


Crime and Its Treatment in Canada. Edited by 
W. T. McGrath. New York and Toronto: St. 
Martin’s Press, Macmillan of Canada, 1965. Pp. 
510. $10.00. 


Crime and Its Treatment in Canada surveys juvenile 
and adult offenses, the systems of justice, the correctional 
programs, and some projections into the future of Cana- 
dian corrections. Rich in history, the volume provides an 
excellent background for an understanding of Canadian 
corrections and its English and French backgrounds, as 
well as the general philosophy toward which Canadian 
corrections is moving. 

Though national legislation is based on the law of 
England, the French in Quebec have influenced Canadian 
legal development and the French atmosphere in their 
courts of law is retained. Direct American influence has 
been noticeable in anticombines legislation and in juvenile 
delinquency, but the general system of justice follows the 
English origins. A Canadian system emerges. Rather 
than a constitution as in the United States, Canadian law 
is based on the British North America Act of 1867. The 
Canadian Bill of Rights is a simple statute of the Par- 
liament. The National Parliament has exclusive power 
to make laws relating to criminal law and procedure, 
while civil procedure is delegated to the Provinces. The 
Minister of Justice is responsible for the work of the 


The authors correlate anxiety and aggression. The major 
finding that emerged was that highly anxious students 
“remained angry at their parents after they were 
punished for significantly longer periods of time than did 
students of low anxiety.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Experiment in Hope,” by Beverly Byrne (This Week, 
August 7, 1966). The Institute for Juvenile Guidance in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, houses about 100 boys, some 
of whom are committed for serious crimes, while others 
are transferred there from other institutions because of 
poor adjustment. Although the physical plant is inade- 
quate and antiquated, Bridgewater has helped 70 percent 
of the boys committed there. The success formula seems 
to be attributable to the understanding, attention, and 
skilled professional staff that offers individual therapy 
to boys who have committed capital offenses and would 
ordinarily be lodged in maximum security prisons. 

The writer concludes with these words, “No matter 
how terrible his crime, a child remains a child. Our adult 
prisons are full of people that nobody got to in time. They 
and their victims are witnesses to the fact that an attempt 
at rehabilitation must be made early.” 

Your reviewer might make the observation that more 
than just those in the correctional field are wondering 
today if the Specks and the Whitmans could have been 
diagnosed earlier as potential killers. 


— 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Penitentiary Service, 
and the National Parole Board, in addition to serving as 
the ex officio Attorney General for Canada. 

There are some interesting variations in viewpoints be- 
tween Canada and the United States. For example, Canada 
does not provide public defenders nor court-appointed 
attorneys because they tend to work too closely with the 
prosecution, but the legal profession provides free legal 
aid. Another variation refers to the confidentiality of the 
presentence investigation report. In Canada, copies of the 
presentence report are furnished to the court, to the 
accused or his counsel, and to the prosecutor. The pro- 
bation officer is present in court at the time of sentence 
and — be cross-examined in any respect regarding his 
report. 

The Juvenile Delinquents Act was kept within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament by in- 
dicating that it refers to any child who violated any pro- 
vision of the criminal code. Crime is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature, while the civil 
status of a person is within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the provincial legislatures, which made federal treatment 
of juvenile delinquency in civil procedure a little difficult. 
The Canadian Act indicated that it “shall be liberally 
construed to the end that its purpose may be carried out.” 
The training schools in Canada range from 450 in popula- 
tion down to 20. 


The Kingston Penitentiary was established in 1835. 
Major penitentiary expansion occurred around 1880, but 
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not much progress was made. In 1947, a “New Deal” was 
publicized by the Department of Justice and Classification 
to modernize the Canadian prison programs. The National 
Parole Board replaced the Remission Service in 1959. In 
the early years, most of the supervisory work was done 
by the Salvation Army, which still actively functions in 
this manner. Parole for the sake of supervision rather 
than simple selection is a trend. 

Private aftercare and prisoner’s aid societies have al- 
ways been active in Canada. All provinces have a John 
Howard Society and a National John Howard Society 
was formed in 1960. The Elizabeth Fry Society is active 
in assisting female offenders. The Correctional Services 
Department of the Salvation Army is organized on a 
national basis. Private associations serve Montreal and 
Quebec. 

The underlying theme is in the direction of treatment 
through psychiatric, psychological, and social work ap- 
proaches. Treatment for narcotic addicts, alcoholics, and 
narcotic offenders is provided in specialized institutions, 
clinics, and agencies. The “New Deal” in prisons in 1947, 
followed by the Fauteaux Committee report in 1956, and 
other activities indicate a rapid advance in Canadian cor- 
rections since World War II. Further, the projections 
toward the future are bold and enlightening. 

The high quality of the literature coming from the field 
of corrections in Canada is continued in this book. Al- 
though 16 authors contributed in various styles, the book 
is readable and flows easily. A good editorial job has been 
done. Conspicuously absent from the list of contributors, 
however, are several outstanding French-speaking crim- 
inologists, particularly from Montreal. As a matter of 
fact, French Canada is not represented. Even so, the 
presentations are excellent, rich in theory, providing good 
background in history, and the descriptions are well done. 
It is a significant contribution which should be replicated 
in the United States. As an attempt to summarize a total 
field of crime and correctional services in one country, 
Crime and Its Treatment in Canada should be in the staff 
libraries of correctional institutions and agencies and 
should be read by all persons interested in the whole field 
of corrections. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Abolition of Capital Punishment 


The Power of Life or Death. By Michael V. 
DiSalle. New York: Random House, 1965. Pp. 214. 
$4.95. 


Former Ohio Governor DiSalle’s views of capital punish- 
ment are well known to correctional practitioners and to 
substantial segments of the general public. He is unalter- 
ably opposed to it. His book re-enforces this position with 
an informal first person summary of cases in which he was 
involved as Governor—six were executed and the sen- 
tences of six other condemned offenders were commuted 
to life imprisonment. Somewhat gratuitously, I feel, he 
also comments on the Oswald-Ruby affair and the famed 
Sheppard case in which he was not involved. 

That the responsibility for decision as to whether to 
execute or commute to life imprisonment is a heavy one 
cannot be denied. Even if it were certain that all essential 
case information has been presented and weighed, there 
remain a number of conflicting basic issues that defy re- 
conciliation. This is the eae wer uneasy problem for the 
decision-maker. Except for the finality of execution, the 
same problem arises in the judgment of whether to com- 
mute a life sentence to a definite term of years and in the 
exercise of clemency that will establish eligibility for 
parole consideration. 

This problem, and the issues behind it, are illustrated 
in DiSalle’s book by additional case history summaries of 
major offenders with whom he was involved while 
Governor. Included, almost as an aside, are pleasant re- 
collections of life at the Executive Mansion where the 
household staff was made up of “lifers’’ from the State 
prison. 


Although not acknowledged in the book, the problem of 
conflicting basic issues appears with far greater frequency 
when trial judges are called upon to choose between sen- 
tencing alternatives and parole board members have to 
determine when release to the community is in order. 

The concluding chanter is devoted essentially to Gover- 
nor DiSalle’s views ca the need for reform in our socio- 
legal system. For documentation he presents a master 
plan for the control of juvenile delinquency, based on rec- 
ommendations of the Council of State Governments, the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, and the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. This plan, and the broader outlook on the needs 
for more effective methods of prevention, treatment, and 
control of delinquency and crime, are fully consistent 
with the best thinking of practitioners today. 

The timeliness of The Power of Life or Death is be- 
yond question. Its contribution to a better understanding 
of the problems with which it deals is another matter. 
For increasing numbers of judges, parole boards, correc- 
tional workers, and even legislators, the book offers little 
that is not well known. Yet, the sharing of concern, how- 
ever expressed, by a high government executive gives 
heart to practitioners in the field, both that they are not 
alone in their efforts and that there are segments of the 
public more likely to heed the words of an informed 
prestigious nonprofessional. If this be so, the book may 
well become a worthwhile contribution to public education. 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons Myru E,. ALEXANDER 


The Addict Speaks 


The Addict in the Street. By Jeremy Larner 
and Ralph Tefferteller. New York: Grove Press, 
Inc., 1965. Pp. 288. $5.50. 


Between 1957 and 1964, Ralph Tefferteller, assistant 
director of the Henry Street Settlement House, tape- 
recorded interviews with many drug addicts, in some 
instances with their mothers. This book, telling the stories 
of 10 of these addicts and the mothers of two of them, is 
the result of the selection and editing by novelist Jeremy 
Larner, who also writes the introduction. For reasons of 
space, Mr. Tefferteller’s questions and comments have 
been entirely eliminated. 

“Speaking” in this book, identifiable by their pseu- 
donyms, are three young Puerto Ricans, one of them a 
female, two young Italian brothers, two young Jews, and 
one young Irish male. Two old time addicts, who yearn 
for the good old days, also “speak.” The addicts tell of 
their frustrations, how drugs are obtained and used, and 
the methods of obtaining the money for drugs. To those 
who have dealt with the addict for any time, none of 
this is new or revealing. 

One wonders about the validity of the statement, so 
often encountered, about the client’s anxiety to say what 
the worker wants to hear. In this regard, it is of interest 
to note that the addicts interviewed include in their 
speech some sociological and psychological terms which 
they use freely to explain or justify their addiction. 

In her preface, Helen Hall, director of the Settlement 
House, pays deserved tribute to Mr. Tefferteller who made 
himself available at any time of the day or night to 
addicts who sought him out and who knew he was their 
friend, no matter how often they failed him. But it seems 
that the usefulness of such dedication and concern is 
somewhat modified when we read such statements by 
Tommy Blake, one of the addicts interviewed: “I’ll tell 
you the truth, I don’t like the idea of making recordings 
like this just to get enough money to go out and get a fix,” 
or, “I don’t like making recordings like this just to know 
I am getting fix money behind it.” 

Because of his involvement with these and many other 
addicts, over a long period of time, the introduction might 
have been more meaningful had it been written by Mr. 
Tefferteller. Mr. Larner observes that the addicts grew 
up in a crowded, lower-class neighborhood, were bored 
and delinquent at school, and could not face the prospect 
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of starting at the bottom of the social ladder. On the other 
hand, recognizing that the same boredom and delinquency 
apply to many who do not resort to addiction, he states 
that what marks the addict is the extreme style of his re- 
sponse. Is it that simple, I wonder? Mr. Tefferteller, whose 
work brought him into close contact with very many of 
these persons, addicted and nonaddicted, before and after 
their addiction, might have given us a better under- 
standing of this phenomenon. 

Larner, recognizes there is more to the cure of addiction 
than kicking the habit. Addicts, he shows, are constantly 
kicking and returning to drugs. Correctly, he notes, there 
is a physical motive for the kicking and returning cycle. 
This is the mechanism of tolerance whereby an addict in 
pursuit of euphoria builds up his daily dosage, and then 
cites a standard text on pharmacology: “When a... 
‘kick’ is desired the dose must constantly be increased as 
tolerance develops, in order to duplicate the original 
thrill, dreamy state or euphoria.” Isn’t tolerance, in its 
implications for the addict, more psychological than 
physical? And isn’t this the reason for the difficulties and 
complexities involved in the treatment of the drug addict? 

Despite his recognition of the tolerance phenomenon and 
the drive to duplicate the original attraction to the drug, 
the kicks or the euphoria, Mr. Larner endorses the sug- 
gestion he attributes to some addicts, that clinics be 
established to register addicts and supply them with con- 
trolled maintenance dosages. He also endorses the sug- 
gestion that enormous savings could be realized, through 
elimination of shoplifting, if the large department stores 
would sponsor such clinics. 

Mr. Larner might heed the words of Wm. S. Burroughs 
from whose book, Naked Lunch, the title of this book is 
taken. “The addict in the street who must have his junk 
to live is the one irreplaceable factor in the junk 
equation.” 

We must seek to treat and rehabilitate the addict and 
bring him to the point of usefulness and productivity to 
himself, his family, and to the community. It was never 
intended, nor can it be expected, that the solution to the 
narcotic addiction problem should lie with those in en- 
forcement alone. 


Philadelphia, Pa. SAMUEL LEVINE 


Addiction in Hong Kong 


Chasing the Dragon. By Albert G. Hess. New 
York: The Free Press, 1965. Pp. 182. $7.50. 


Based on a 78-day trip to Iran, Thailand, Singapore, 
Macau, and Hong Kong, this report presents what may 
best be described as a touring sociologist’s view of addic- 
tion in Hong Kong. 

In many ways the author suggests that his report is 
not authoritative. He seems to be a stranger to the Orient, 
and speaks of language difficulties. He prefaces many re- 
marks with qualifications which include, “As I understand 
it,” “If I understand correctly,” and “My impression is...” 

Is the author knowledgable about addiction? Again, he 
casts doubt as he refers to the Himmelfarb [sic] Scale 
of Intensity of Abstinence Symptoms. I assume he means 
the Himmelsbach Scale, for it was Himmelsbach who did 
pioneering work in the classification of signs of opiate 
abstinence. 

What, then, does the book offer? The first two chapters 
give general information about Hong Kong, and a history 
of addiction in that part of the world. Chapter 3, the 
largest section, is entitled “Present Day Addiction.” There 
are many tables and charts containing statistics on addicts 
from courts, from Victoria Prison, from Tai Lam Prison, 
and from the Lai Chi Kok Women’s Prison. Information 
includes age, occupation, criminal offenses, and reasons 
given for narcotic use. Chapter 4 discusses preventive 
measures. Chapter 5 is entitled “Treatment of Drug 
Addicts,” and it gives narrative descriptions of treatment 
facilities in prisons and voluntary agencies. Chapter 6 
summarizes the book, and adds some strangely literal 
translations of antinarcotics leaflets. 
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Under the Rug: The Drug Problem in Hong 
Kong. By Michael G. Whisson. Hong Kong: The 
South China Morning Post, Ltd., for the Hong 
Kong Council of Social Service, 1965. Pp. 249. 
(Approximately $2.00 U. S. currency, postpaid, 
from the Hong Kong Council of Social Service.) 


In this sociological study of the drug problem in Hong 
Kong, Whisson provides considerably more substance than 
does Hess. Under the Rug was commissioned by the Hong 
Kong Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, with financial 
support from the Hong Kong Council of Social Service. It 
differs from Hess’s book in several ways; it contains no 
photographs, it offers a minimum of tables and statistics, 
and it is a study rather than a report. 

It is organized into seven chapters, 23 pages of foot- 
notes, and a select bibliography. Chapter 1 discusses theory 
and methods, and the next two chapters concern the histor- 
ical and social background. Chapter 4 describes the supply 
of drugs to Hong Kong, and Chapter 5 is an intriguing 
account of different types of addicts, their start on drugs, 
and their satisfactions from drugs. The author bases 
these accounts on extensive interviews of 50 addicts. 
Chapter 6 presents current programs for the prevention 
and treatment of addiction. Chapter 7, with the interesting 
title “Cleaning Under the Rug,” offers the author’s sug- 
gestions for action. Unfortunately, the book lacks an 
index, an omission which somewhat limits its usefulness. 

This book and Chasing the Dragon present many 
features in common with addiction in the United States. 
In each society, some addicts are basically criminal, others 
are not. The relationship of emotional problems to addic- 
tion is seen in both places, and medical addicts are seen 
there as well as here. In both cultures urban sociological 
problems are conspicuous, and the prevention and treat- 
ment of addiction call for combined efforts by the social 
sciences, by the medical professions, and by law enforce- 
ment authorities. Both governmental and _ voluntary 
agencies have roles to play. 

Other sources of information on addiction in Hong 
Kong include the 1959 White Paper published by the 
Hong Kong Government. Another is the SARDA Working 
Report, a 32-page booklet which contains useful tables and 
photographs. SARDA is the Society for the Aid and Re- 
habilitation of Drug Addicts. The Tai Lam Prison has a 
pamphlet on their work. 

Of the above sources, Dr. Whisson’s book provides the 
most thought and the most insight. It should be of real 
use to anyone with a serious interest in addiction. 


Lexington, Ky. WARREN P. JURGENSEN, M.D. 


Crime and Criminology in the 
Scandinavian Countries 


Scandinavian Studies in Criminology, Volume 
I. Edited by Karl O. Christiansen. Published 
under the auspices of the Scandinavian Research 
Council for Criminology, Tavistock Publications, 
London, 1965. Pp. 226. 40s net. 


Prior to the war, interest in criminology in the Scan- 
dinavian countries reflected the continental influence and 
was confined largely to psychiatrists and those with 
legal training or to administrators of penal or correc- 
tional institutions. Since that time, it has attracted 
attention from sociologists and psychologists and has 
resulted in the establishment of institutes for the scien- 
tific study of criminal behavior at nearly all the Scan- 
dinavian universities except Iceland. Some of these 
institutes are attached to the faculties of law, others 
to humanities and some to both. Efforts to establish this 
relatively new field has led to the formation of the 
Scandinavian Research Council for Criminology in 1963 
and the publication of a cooperative journal, (Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Kriminal Videnskap) at the University of 
Copenhagen. 
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This volume (the first of two) after a foreword by 
Andenaes contains 10 articles authored by some of the 
members of the Council or their associates and coworkers. 
Most of the papers are reports on empirical studies, 
reflecting the influence of the American tradition, and 
are based on materials from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland. Only one paper is theoretical in nature and 
is concerned with methodological problems in the use 
of criminal statistics in the analysis of the causation 
of crime. The authors are sociologists, psychologists, 
lawyers (mostly with sociological training), and psy- 
chiatrists. 

The first three papers deal with problems of recidivism 
and resocialization within institutional settings, the next 
two with self-reporting of crime among recruits in 
Norway and among children in Stockholm. The reporting 
of crime in the daily press in Oslo is the subject of a 
paper by a staff member of the Criminological Institute 
at the University of Oslo. A critical article, raising 
basic questions concerning the use of criminal statistics 
is written by an economist-statistician, and a paper 
reporting a study of crime and delinquency as group 
behavior relates the role of group behavior in relation 
to age and to type of crime. The correction and preven- 
tion of crime is discussed by a psychiatrist who has 
long been associated with penal and correctional in- 
stitutions in Sweden. He comes up with concrete proposals 
for attempting to solve the problem of “the doctor’s 
dilemma” in a correctional institution. The final paper 
on the “topology of crime in Denmark” concludes the 
volume. 

All the papers show a rather high level of sophisti- 
cation, both in methodology and technique, as well as 
acquaintance with the literature in their respective 
fields, although they are of somewhat uneven quality 
and significance. Results of the studies of recidivism 
among murderers in Finland (Antilla and Westling), 
and among short term offenders, exposed to an experi- 
mental treatment program in Denmark (Berntsen and 
Christiansen), and sexual offenders also in Denmark 
(Christiansen, Eilers-Nielsen, Le Maire and Sturiip) all 
point to the same conclusion, namely, that relapse rate 
is related to previous criminal record and that there 
exists a hard core of offenders who appear to be im- 
pervious to any kind of treatment or punishment. 

Of the articles dealing with self-reporting of crime 
and delinquency, among the presumably noncriminal 
population, the one using material from military recruits 
appears to be the more significant since its subjects are 
young adults at the peak years when criminal behavior 
is most common. The study follows the general lines 
of research of similar studies in this country, such as 
those of Porterfield, Wallerstentein and Wyle, Short 
and others, but has the advantage of a cross section of the 
young adult, male population. The results are in close 
agreement with American studies in showing that the 
great majority of subjects admit to having participated 
in unlawful behavior, to some degree in behavior of a type 
commonly considered more serious. A _ substantial pro- 
portion have had contacts with police or with the 
criminal courts. A surprising result was the finding that 
law breaking in Norway is positively correlated with 
social status. 

The one paper, of theoretical and methodological 
interest, is by Mogelstue, an economist-statistician, which 
emphasizes the necessity for basic theory and the use of 
advanced statistical models as the foundation for any 
significant empirical studies. Of considerable interest 
also is the article by Sveri which discusses criminal 
behavior as group behavior. The principal variables 
which are related to group delinquency and crime are 
age and type of crime. The proportion of “loners” in- 
creases rapidly after ages 19-20. 

Wide variations between type of crime were also 
found; theft and vandalism being the most common 
group offense, libel and sex offenses the least common. 
One gets the impression that probably the influence of 
the “gang” plays a less significant role in Scandinavia 
than it does in the United States. 


The final paper by Preben Wolf on the topology of 
crime is part of a major work, Crime and the Welfare 
State (1965). It seeks to give a surface view of the 
nature and volume of crime and the characteristics of 
offenders. It is based on a national sample of the 
Danish male population and detailed official registration 
statistics and could serve as a model for other countries 
which would make international comparisons of crime 
rates and characteristics of offenders more meaningful 
than they are at the present time. 

Scandinavian Studies in Criminology will be an impor- 
tant addition to the current literature on crime and 
a and deserves wide reading by specialists in 
this field. 


University of Missouri C. T. PIHLBLAD 


Some Aspects of Correctional Manpower 


The Prison Warden and the Custodial Staff. 
By Walter A. Lunden. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1965. Pp. 112. $6.75. 

Mr. Lunden’s book consists of five chapters. The first 
three present statistical data on turnover of wardens of 
state, federal, and Canadian institutions, the fourth on 
turnover of custodial officers in state institutions, and 
the fifth on salaries of wardens and custodial officers. 
Contrary to the publisher’s assertion that this is new 
material, chapter five consists of a rehash of data drawn 
in its entirety from National Prisoner Statistics, U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons Bulletin No. 35 of October 1964. 

With few exceptions, the statistical material is limited 
to a small universe with a large array of variables. As 
a consequence, the data are often overmanipulated to 
little or no purpose. Even in so short a book the presenta- 
tion is redundant, the same simple statistical material 
being displayed two and even three times—in text, table, 
and graph. In three instances (pp. 15, 26, and 35) we 
are told about Mrs. Waters of Oklahoma—“ ... the only 
case on record of a woman in a wardenship for male 
inmates.” 

For the administrator who faces unprecedented chal- 
lenges in forecasting manpower needs, and designing 
personnel management programs to meet these needs, 
the data are superficial, the analysis shallow, value 
judgments are offered without any supporting evidence, 
and the conclusions devoid of any insights of value. 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons Davip C. JELINEK 


A Survey of Chicago’s Skid Row Population 


Skid Row in American Cities. By Donald J. 
Bogue. Chicago: Community and Family Study 
il University of Chicago, 1963. Pp. 521. 


At the outset it should be made clear that the title of 
this research study is a misnomer for the focus is upon 
four Skid Row districts in Chicago. The presentation of 
approximately 25 pages of census tract maps from other 
American cities identifying their Skid Row neighborhoods 
and an analysis of census tract data from some of these 
cities is only the beginning of a systematic study of 
America’s Skid Rows. 

Since the pioneer classic sociological study (published in 
1923), The Hobo; The Sociology of the Homeless Man, 
by Nels Anderson, students of urban sociology and deviant 
behavior have been concerned with the interrelated 
problems of homelessness, economic deprivation, and Skid 
Row. Anderson, whose research technique was basically 
that of participant observation, brought keen insights to 
understanding homelessness, despite the absence of sta- 
tistical data. Sociological interest in homelessness con- 
tinued until the advent of World War II, mainly as a 
consequence of the severe economic dislocations of the 
Depression decade. Anderson is again represented with his 
monograph, Men on the Move, published in 1940. With the 
coming of full employment during World War II and its 
aftermath, research in homelessness receded. 
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During the 1950’s two major interests—perhaps social 
movements—stirred dormant research interests in Skid 
Row and homelessness. First, the public health approach 
to alcoholism which viewed this condition as a disease 
became widely accepted. Previous studies had already 
established significant relationships between homelessness 
and drinking pathologies. Second, urban renewal or re- 
development programs in many large American cities 
(Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia) 
focused on Skid Row areas adjacent to the central business 
district as ones for demolition and renewal. Crucial munici- 
pal policy decisions about the future of Skid Row and the 
relocation of its residents had to be made; thus, surveys 
on Skid Row populations have been conducted in Phil- 
adelphia, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

This book is an outgrowth of the Chicago Skid-Row 
study conducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
with Bogue having served as the research director. The 
major purposes of the study were (1) “to supply much 
of the information and principles necessary to redevelop 
successfully Skid Row neighborhoods,” and (2) “to ob- 
tain basic sociological knowledge about the Skid Row 
community and its residents” (p. 4). The applied nature 
of the research with its emphasis upon urban redevelop- 
ment in Chicago probably explains the ignoring by the 
author of any previous empirical studies of Skid Row 
and homelessness either in Chicago or elsewhere in the 
United States. There is an extensive body of literature on 
homelessness and Skid Rows to which the NORC Study 
should have been compared. 

The major findings of the study are based on a sample 
survey of 613 men on Chicago’s Skid Rows interviewed in 
1957 and 1958. The recurrent theme is that the Skid Row 
population is a differentiated one, composed of aged poor 
who are teetotalers or light drinkers, chronic alcoholics, 
physically handicapped individuals, persons with serious 
mental problems, and so forth. But common to almost all 
men are the conditions of poverty and/or homelessness. 

The author also concludes that Skid Row is not a 
“tightly-knit, well-integrated and organized community,” 
and residents do not have “a common ‘subculture’ and 
tradition” (p. 169). This finding is contradicted, however, 
when the drinking behavior and patterns of the men are 
discussed, for the standards of beverage consumption as 
they are defined on Skid Row are used to assign men to 
a drinking classification, not those of the general public. 
Thus a man classified in this study as a “moderate” 
drinker would be basically one who spends between 15 
and 35 percent of his income on drinking. The use of the 
term “moderate drinker” to describe an “incipient and 
borderline alcoholic” is indeed unfortunate, for these men 
are not moderate drinkers. Further, the use of such 
drinking classifications leads not only to a serious under- 
estimation of the role of chronic alcoholism in these men’s 
lives but accepts the Skid Row subcultural definitions of 
alcohol consumption as valid measuring devices for light, 
moderate, and heavy drinking. 

In discussing chronic alcoholism the author reflects much 
of society’s ambivalence toward the alcoholic. Basically, 
the researcher reflects empathy toward the plight of the 
alcoholic in particular and the man on Skid Row in 
general. It is commendable that he indicates that: “The 
aspirations of the Skid-Row men, and the images which 
they have of themselves are unmistakably favorable to 
rehabilitation” (p. 401). But unfortunately negative 
labeling terminology of this population group comes 
through the manuscript. For example, “Miss Selma 
Monsky . . . courageously invaded the Skid Row environ- 
ment ...”’(p. ix); the use of terms such as “transient 
bums,” “resident bums,” and “alcoholic derelicts,’’ and the 
use of such phrases as “all hopelessly incurable alcoholic 
derelicts” (p. 99), “ambitionless ‘bums’” (p. 196); “the 
ranting of drunks” (p. 440), and “the familyless idle or 
shiftless person” (p. 475). Such negative evaluations de- 
tract from the many positive suggestions the author and 
resource persons in Chicago make for aiding the man on 
Skid Row. 

The author concludes the book with a section entitled 
“Action To Control Skid Rows and Rehabilitate Homeless 


Men.” The last chapter contains a positive program for 
social action to eliminate Skid Rows, not only in Chicago 
but elsewhere. Of course, few of these recommendations 
for social change have been carried out in any American 
city. Even the Office of Economic Opportunity (Poverty 
Program), now in operation, has been basically indifferent 
to Skid Row. What is needed in this reviewer’s opinion 
are studies on why society is so indifferent to the plight 
of Skid Row residents. 


Washington University Davip J. PITTMAN 


Bail Reform in Toronto 


Detention Before Trial: A Study of Criminal 
Cases Tried in the Toronto Magistrates’ Courts. 
By Martin L. Friedland. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1965. Pp. 191. $9.25. 


In 1962 as efforts toward reform of the bail system were 
gathering momentum in the United States, Professor 
Martin Friedland of the Osgoode Hall Law School in 
Ontario was laying the groundwork for a similar effort 
in Canada. He was beginning an intensive study of the 
extent and impact of pretrial custody in Toronto. The 
results of this study—the first of its kind in a Canadian 
jurisdiction—were published last year under the title 
Detention Before Trial. 

While Friedland was perusing court lists and bail 
records, the Toronto Rotary Club was independently 
exploring an alternative to the requirement of money 
bail. The Club hoped to sponsor a pretrial release’ pro- 
gram, modeled on the Manhattan Bail Project. Its pur- 
pose would be to encourage greater use of release on 
recognizance by providing magistrates with verified in- 
formation about accused persons. The timing was fortu- 
nate. Friedland’s study provided data for a Rotary Club 
“brief” alerting government officials to the need for 
such a program. As of this writing, a Toronto Bail 
Project is close to realization—the result of the advocacy 
of the Rotarians, the cooperation of the courts and 
Crown Attorney, and the persuasiveness of Friedland’s 
recommendations and data. 

The link between Freidland’s efforts and those of the 
bail project sponsors suggests the growing importance of 
empirical research as a force for reform in criminal 
administration. And, the soundness of Friedland’s pro- 
posals for change bears out the value of the empirical 
approach in this area. Most of these proposals reflect 
a refreshing balance between alertness to the needs of law 
enforcement and sensitivity to ideals of fairness. For 
example, Friedland recommends giving the police greater 
legal authority to apprehend suspects without warrants, 
but counters this recommendation with a proposal to 
limit police custody after apprehension. Thus he proposes 
that the police be authorized to issue summonses on the 
street, in lieu of arrest, and to release suspects from 
the station house on summonses to return to court. 

A number of states and cities in the United States 
are now experimenting with summons issuance, but 
Friedland offers at least two recommendations which 
would carry the summons idea beyond existing develop- 
ments. One of these seems to have immediate potential. 
To encourage increased use of the summonsing power he 
urges legislation which would compel the defendant’s 
appearance at the police station prior to court for 
fingerprinting and photographing. This would allow the 
defendant to retain his liberty prior to trial without 
interfering with routine investigatory procedures. He 
also recommends the imposition of civil and criminal 
liability for arresting without a warrant where a 
summons would have been sufficient. Though provocative, 
this proposal seems premature. Experience to date with 
police summonses in criminal cases is scant and probably 
insufficient for establishing standards of reasonableness. 
And in many communities where summons programs have 
been spearheaded and supported by police officials them- 
selves, the threat of legal sanction might undermine 
rather than advance the cause of reform. 
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Friedland’s proposals are generally applicable to pro- 
cedures in the United States, but his recommendations 
geared to Canadian practice will also be of interest to 
American readers. Particularly interesting is his dis- 
cussion of pretrial preventive detention. Friedland tells 
us that in Toronto, as in the United States, judges 
frequently set high bail to keep apparently dangerous 
persons in jail. Bail is used to detain despite the fact 
that Canadian law, unlike the law of most of the 
United States, imposes no obstacles to outright denial 
of bail—even on misdemeanor charges. Consequently 
Friedland proposes scrapping the bail system as it is 
presently administered and requiring judges who detain 
defendants to state their reasons for doing so. The 
reasons must be based on “definite, clear, and unequivo- 
cal criteria.” He suggests as a possible basis for denial 
of pretrial freedom proof of the suspect’s previous mis- 
conduct or flight while free on bail. Risk of repetition 
alone would not be sufficient. In a jurisdiction which 
legally recognizes preventive detention, Friedland’s sug- 
gestions appear to be reasonable guides to its use. 

Because Detention Before Trial is characterized by 
thoroughness and clarity, its relevance extends beyond 
Toronto. Unquestionably it is an important addition to 
the growing body of literature on pretrial custody and 
bail reform. 


New York City MARION C. KATZIVE 


A Psychiatrist Looks at Crime and Punishment 


Crime and the Mind. By Walter Bromberg, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1965. 
Pp. 431. $9.95. 


Good criminals can make crime pay. A destructive 
crime may signify a creative act. Denial of wrongdoing 
by a criminal may represent the repression of the crime 
because “the outright aggression of the crime constitutes 
a trauma to the ego.” 

These provocative statements are but a few of the 
many to be found in Dr. Bromberg’s revised and enlarged 
version of his Crime and the Mind: An Outline of Psychi- 
atric Criminology, published in 1948. Dr. Bromberg is 
obviously highly experienced and, as the book jacket 
states, is “one of America’s most influential psychiatrists 
and criminologists.” His experience is reflected in the 
case history and anecdotal style of the book, which serves 
to sustain the reader’s interest and attention when other 
aspects of the book tend to distract the reader. 

A major accomplishment of this book rests in its tracing 
the historical evolution of the definition of crime and use 
of punishment from mystical and instinctual origins to 
social necessity, usefulness, and even abuse. Heavily 
documented with quotations and examples, this essay 
could stand by itself on its own merits. Although written 
somewhat disconnectedly, this first section of approx- 
imately 70 pages is a condensed and illuminating review. 

The author strongly advocates the concept of partial 
responsibility. He very clearly delineates the modern 
approach which considers defects in impulse and behavior 
controls in addition to the cognitive functioning so over- 
emphasized in earlier medical jurisprudence. The author 
also points up the need to study the behavior of crime and 
to move away from the emotional or social bias so fre- 
quently expressed by so many in the field, including heads 
of large law enforcement agencies and psychiatrists. 

However, Dr. Bromberg’s classification of criminal be- 
havior is a stilted attempt to force complex phenomena 
into, by the author’s own admission, inconsistent and pre- 
sumptuous categories. His Crime-as-Behavior classifi- 
cation subsumes three major types: “Crimes essentially 
aggressive in nature” (murder, assault, rape, etc.) ; 
“crimes essentially passive in nature” (burglary, larceny, 
swindling, gambling, etc.); and “crimes essentially re- 
lated to psychophysiological stresses” (sexual crime, 
homosexuality, indecencies, prostitution, narcotics abuse, 
etc.). This classification obviously implies psychological 
dynamics or physiological mechanisms which are not 
justified by the data presented. 
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Indeed, in discussing the so-called “psychopath,” who 
is prone to all types of criminal behavior, but whose 
crimes are found with especially high frequency in the 
“essentially aggressive” category, Dr. Bromberg cites a 
50 percent abnormality of electroencephalograms. He 
thus supports the rather general, disjointed, and meaning- 
less etiological axiom that “psychopathic personality is a 
mental illness resulting from in-born or early acquired 
cerebral dysfunction and disturbed parent-child relation- 
ships.” Aside from the atavistic note of this quote, it would 
seem to put psychopaths more logically in the category of 
those committing crimes related to “psychophysiological 
stresses.” This illustration points up the major theoretical 
defect in this book, that is, the classification system pro- 
posed by the author. 

On a more positive note, the book discusses the Jack 
Ruby case in a very interesting and entertaining way. 
Although the presentation is distracting and discursive, 
it does give the author an opportunity to present the 
complexity and the difficulty of making judgments in 
such cases. 

Another important contribution of the book which re- 
flects the author’s great experience is the enlightening 
commentary on the effect of public opinion and the press 
on both the jurist and the physician expert witness. This 
point has obvious validity, as demonstrated by the recent 
retrial in the now infamous and overpublicized Sheppard 
case. 

The author’s interesting interpretation of denial in the 
Ganser Syndrome deserves some elaboration. Dr. Brom- 
berg suggests that this “syndrome of approximate 
answers” is dynamically related to the patient’s need to 
avoid the covert aggression of his criminal act and his 
shame and anger at himself for being caught, thus lead- 
ing the criminal to deny many aspects of reality in 
addition to the facts of his crime and capture. 

The author’s proposal to prevent crime by way of 
“revised entertainment” on communication media seems 
somewhat naive. The suggestion that education of the 
public about the criminal’s personality rather than the 
crime itself would have a major impact on the incidence 
of criminal behavior in the United States seems to neglect 
some of the major psychological, social, and cultural 
factors recently found to be associated with criminal 
activity. 

In summary, this book should be of great interest and 
of some practical use to those in the field of criminology 
and penology. Its considerable significance should rest 
upon its being a fine historical review and a readable 
casebook rather than a definitive diagnostic or treatment 
resource reference. 


Yale University F. Patrick McKEGNEY, M.D. 


A Civilizing Restraint 
Reprieve: A Study of a System. By Fenton 
Bresler. London: George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 


1965. Pp 324. $6.00. Distributors: Lawrence 
Verry, Inc., Mystic, Conn. 


Fenton Bresler sets out upon an original task combining 
the history of capital punishment with that of the practice 
of mercy, or “reprieve” from death, referred to in this 
country as commutation, or sometimes pardon. The pur- 
pose of the book, as stated in the foreword by Baron 
Chuter-Ede, a former Home Secretary, May 13, 1965, is 
as follows: 


“ ... Mr. Fenton Bresler deals with the use of the 


power possessed by successive Home Secretaries to 
recommend the Crown to reprieve a person convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death. As it seems certain 
that no more sentences of death for murder will be 
carried out, this is an examination of the ways in 
which the severity of the law was modified. The sub- 
ject is carefully studied and can be accepted as a 
scholarly and well-informed analysis of the exercise 
of a civilizing restraint on the survival of a harsh 
aspect of the law.” 
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Mr. Bresler has done what he set out to do in a most 
arresting manner. Reprieve is complete with illustrations, 
appendix, bibliography, and index. The fast moving, 
vivid style holds the reader through the book’s four 
parts: “History”; “What Actually Happened”; “Indi- 
vidual Cases”; “Epilogue.” 

’ Fenton Bresler is a 37-year-old English barrister (trial 
lawyer). He has a flourishing career in journalism and 
television. He has written two humorous books on the law, 
and writes regularly in the national newspapers and 
magazines. Seldom, if ever before, have the sombre sub- 
jects of capital punishment and commutation attracted 
the pen of a humorist who is also a highly respected 
lawyer and journalist. 

Part of Reprieve traces the complicated course 
taken by the great and eminently just British Nation 
from the year 450 B.C. to the end of legal hangings in 
1965. This leads through barbarous years under Early 
Britons, warring jungle tribes, Saxon Kings, and Marcher 
Lords. The Roman conquest and advent of Christianity 
brought humanizing influences, increasing power of kings 
and religion, laying the foundation of government, and 
development of the criminal law. 

He outlines the decisive roles of those in power to 
mitigate punishment. With respect to capital punishment 
they have purported to follow tradition, but their decisions 
on reprieves have actually been shaped by their respective 
individual concepts of justice. Following earlier penalties 
of outlawry and money payment death became later the 
penalty for almost all felonies. 

Mr. Bresler tells of the ferocious practices carried out 
until almost modern times: Boiling “like a lobster,” burn- 
ing, mutilating, hanging—even of pregnant women and of 
children. It is estimated that during the 36 years under 
Henry VIII 72,000 persons were executed. There were 
periods, however, when the more merciful monarchs 
softened the penalties. 

But along with brutality, the concept of mercy emerged. 
At first exercised sporadically by kings, trial justices, 
and clergy, finally mercy became institutionalized as a 
function of the Home Secretary whose advice on re- 
prieves must be followed by the King today. 

Edmund Burke said, ‘Mercy is not a thing opposed to 
justice. It is an essential part of it.” The Royal Pre- 
rogative of mercy is as clearly a part of the law as is 
the power of courts to convict and execute. Furthermore, 
the area of inquiry by the pardoning authority is un- 
restricted in considering appeal. (Public recognition of 
the complete freedom given by law to clemency officials 
would help remove clemency from the arena of political 
attack here.) 

Mr. Bresler describes the harrowing procedure from 
court to the Home Secretary. Among some dozen cases 
which he discusses, he believes four hastened final action 
ending capital punishment: Timothy John Evans, Derek 
Bentley, John Christie, and Ruth Ellis. 

In his study the author could find no consistent basis 
followed by Home Secretaries in their decisions. Lord 
Gardiner, the Lord Chancellor, told him that the Home 
Secretary’s task in trying to find any consistent basis 
for granting or denying reprieves was an impossible one, 
“, .. even if one were to accept that capital punishment 
was in itself compatible with justice.” 

The author observes, “ ... the infinite variety of human 
life could not be caught upon the hooks of precise formu- 
lae, . . . inevitably justice must be pragmatic. Certainty 
is an illusion outside the world of mathematics.” 

Concerning mental responsibility, he says, “It seems that 
the Home Office did not know where to draw the line be- 
tween illness and evil .... The plain truth is—and this 
has nothing to do with whether one was for or against 
hanging—that in the mid-twentieth century we hanged 
murderers who were more sick than sinful.” 

Reprieve makes good reading. It is a valuable history 
for those concerned with the difficult struggle of democracy 
toward equality in justice with mercy for all. 

Brookline, Mass. SaRA R. EHRMANN (Mrs. H.B.) 
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Reports of Correctional Research in England 


The Sociological Review Monograph No. 9: 
Sociological Studies in the British Services. Edited 
by Paul Halmos, University of Keele, 1965. Pp. 
252. $6.60. 


In his introduction to these essays Hermann Mannheim 
brings order out of a somewhat disorganized series of 
papers. He differentiates five main topics covered in this 
symposium: Police sentencing, institutional treatment 
and probation, recidivism, methodology, and evaluation 
of research. Some of these articles contribute little, but 
others are outstanding. The reviewer’s comments will 
be limited to one essay from each of the last three topics. 

In Dr. Mannheim’s words Professor J. C. Spencer 
contributes an “analysis of the lengthy and difficult 
process of transition from prison to the ‘therapeutic 
community.’” “Change in the power structure of an 
institution, such as the [traditional] prison, carries 
with it the necessity for change in the pattern of communi- 
cation at the same time,” writes Dr. Spencer. “Hence 
the emphasis on effective communication between staff 
and inmates which is one of the main features of the 
therapeutic community.” He believes California deserves 
special mention because of the extent to which its 
research has centered on the evaluation of different 
kinds of treatment. Nine “experimental therapeutic 
communities” varying in prisoner population from 60 to 
80 have been established there. 


“The prisoners live and work together and sleep 
in dormitories rather than cells. The roles of prison 
officer and counselor are unified in the single role of 
‘programme supervisor’ responsible for his dormitory 
of sixteen men. A daily community meeting is attended 


= or dormitories which comprise the community 
of 64, 


One of the valuable assets of the English penal system 
for this transition from prison to therapeutic community 
is the “quality and training of staff at the level of 
assistant governor,” but more important, thinks Spencer, 
is the “character of the junior staff in daily contact with 
the prisoner.” 

T.C.N. Gibbens, reader in psychiatry, University of 
London, has made a study described by Mannheim as 
“unique” in England. This was a followup of ex-Borstal 
boys for periods of 10 to 12 years. The study is also 
unusual in that it differentiates between the following 
six types of criminal career: 


. Those who had no, or only minor convictions 
(45.0%) 

. Persistent petty offenders (5.0%) 

. Persistent serious offenders (20%) 

. Those who have committed further offenses for 
3% years (15.0%), but have not been convicted 
for 5-7 years—“late recoveries.” 

5. Those (10%) who have been crime free for long 
periods, but after 244-6 years start a second crim- 
inal career. 

6. Those who commit sporadic offenses with long 
quiescent periods (5%). 


“Nobody has done mO¥e in recent years than Leslie 
Wilkins to promote research into criminological research,” 
affirms Dr. Mannheim. In his statement on an “Evaluation 
of Penal Treatments” he writes, among other matters, 
about “the input-output problem.” Followup studies should 
show what kind of human material goes into a treatment 
program before the findings can be intelligent. The follow- 
ing table, for example, shows the results of different types 
of treatment of U.S. Navy delinquents, by different types 
of personality assessment. 


Offenders’ Personality Type 


Treatment Type 
Percent of Success 
T2 T3 


Socially Mature ___________ 70 72 61 
Socially Immature _________ 41 55 60 
59 65 61 
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“It is obvious that the high social maturity cases were 
able to benefit from the intensive therapy routine (T1),” 
he concludes, “But those who were classified as of low 
social maturity were more likely to become successes 
if they were given the conventional, and doubtless more 
authoritarian treatment (T3).” 


University of Washington NORMAN S. HAYNER 


Reports Received 


Bail and Summons: 1965. Vera Foundation, Inc., 30 
East 39th Street, New York, N. Y., 1966. Pp. 262. This 
volume contains the proceedings of two conferences held 
in the fall of 1965, one in New York City and one in 
London. They were called to examine separately the 
systems of pretrial release in the United States and 
England. Both systems differ in many respects but they 
share two notable characteristics: Each detains many 
accused persons prior to trial and each is now undergoing 
searching reexamination. 


Capital Punishment: Pro and Con Arguments. The 
Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, 
Education and Public Welfare Division, Washington, 
D. C., August 1966. Pp. 71. All of the arguments and evi- 
dence for and against the death penalty are set forth in 
this document. A bibliography of references cited is in- 
cluded. 

Correctional Facilities. Department of Resource Devel- 
opment, Division of Planning, Madison, Wis., 1966. Pp. 
771. This report is the result of a cooperative effort be- 
tween the Department of Resource Development and the 
Division of Corrections. It is concerned with the long- 
range planning of correctional institutional facilities and 
is based on projected population estimates and institution 
and program needs through 1970 to 1980. 


Decision-Making and the Probation Officer: The Pre- 
sentence Report Recommendation. School of Criminology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., June 1966. Pp. 
19. As part of a more comprehensive study of federal 
probation and parole, this report is the seventh in a 
series of research reports and is intended as a preliminary 
exploration of the decision-making process at the pro- 
bation officer level, and more specifically at the presen- 
tence report level. The questions explored were: At what 
point in the collection of data is a recommendation related 
to probation or prison made and once a decision is made, 
does the receipt of additional data change that decision? 


Department of Public Safety (Annual Report). De- 
partment of Public Safety, Springfield, Ill., 1965. Pp. 85. 
All of the activities centralized under the Department of 
Public Safety are briefly described in this report. These 
include the state highway police, the correctional system, 
parole, boiler inspection, narcotic control, and fire pre- 
vention. 

Department of the Youth Authority (Annual Report). 
Youth and Adult Corrections Agency, Sacramento, Calif., 
1965. Pp. 36. Covering the calendar year 1965, this report 
contains statistical data relating to rates of referral and 
commitment to the Youth Authority, characteristics of 
first commitments, population movement, length of stay 
in institutions and on parole, parole performance, and 
per capita cost figures. 

The Development of Probation Services in Ontario. 
Department of the Attorney General, Ontario Probation 
Services, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
1966. Pp. 111. The early legislation leading to the intro- 
duction of juvenile Court procedures and probation is 
reviewed in some detail. Subsequent chapters include the 
organization and expansion of the probation services, 
government reports affecting the development of a na- 
tional probation system, and problems of consolidating 
and strengthening probation. 

Executions 1930-1965. U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. National Prisoner 
Statistics Bulletin No. 39, June 1966. Pp. 14. During 
1965, seven executions were carried out by civil authorities 
in the United States. This is the lowest number of execu- 


tions in any of the 36 years covered by this report. During 
1965, four more states abolished the death penalty—New 
York, Vermont, West Virginia, and Iowa—bringing to 13 
the total number of states which no longer use capital 
punishment. 


Growing Up Poor. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, Division of Research, Welfare 
Administration, Washington, D. C., May 1966. Pp. 117. 
In this book, the research-based knowledge of the child- 
rearing and family life patterns of the very poor have 
been brought together and related to the knowledge of 
child-rearing patterns that contribute to educational 
achievement, socially acceptable behavior, and family 
stability. Two final chapters deal with implications for 
some specific intervention ‘strategies and some implica- 
tions for research. 


The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control. The Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Ill., Revised Edition, August 1966. Pp. 179. The present 
edition of the handbook brings up to date the information 
contained in previous editions, together with a substantial 
increase in the legal annotations of several of the 
chapters. A new chapter has been added concerning the 
Agreement on Detainers. Included also is a list of the 
states operating under cooperative uniform crime control 
legislation or compacts as of December 31, 1965. 


Mental Health Book Review Index. Council on Research 
in Bibliography, Research Center for Mental Health, 
New York University, 707 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Vol. 11, 1966. Pp. 81. This index contains an annual list of 
books and monographs selected and reviewed by specialists 
and aims at a synthesis of the significant literature in 
the behavioral sciences. An editorial, “Links Between the 
Humanities and the Literature of the Human Sciences,” 
is included. 


A Report on Chicago Crime (Annual Report). Chicago 
Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl., 
August 1965. Pp. 125. This report is intended to provide 
a factual picture of crime in Chicago. It focuses attention 
on the statistics of crime, gang murders, case stories of 
syndicated crime and criminals, types of criminal rackets, 
and gambling. 

Social Welfare and Related Fields. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Family 
Services, Washington, D. C., 1966. Pp. 249. Abstracts of 
more than 300 federally supported research and demon- 
stration projects in progress or completed between Jan- 
uary 1957 and June 1964 are contained in this report. The 
general areas include projects related to children, youth, 


low-income families, physically and mentally handicapped, 
and administration. 


Work Release Program. Bucks County Prison and Re- 
habilitation Center, 138 South Pine Street, Doylestown, 
Pa., July 1966. Pp. 10. This report covers the years 1963 to 
1966 and describes the legislative framework and the 
administration of the work release program. 


Books Received 


Abstracts of Research and Demonstration Projects in 
Social Welfare and Related Fields. Bureau of Family 
Services, Welfare Administration, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1966. Pp. 249. 70 cents. 


The Administration of Criminal Justice in England and 
Wales. By C. F. Shoolbred. Long Island City, N. Y.: 
Pergamon Press, Inc., 1966. Pp. 158. $2.45. 


Bail and Summons; 1965. Proceedings of the Institute 
on the Operation of Pretrial Release Projects, New York 
City, October 1965, and Proceedings of the Justice Con- 
ference on Bail and Remands in Custody, London, Novem- 
ber 1965. Published under the auspices of the National 
Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice. Pp. 262. 

Criminal on the Road: A Study of Serious Motoring 
Offenses and Those Who Commit Them. By T. C. Willett. 


South Hackensack, N. J.: Fred B. Rothman and Company, 
1965. Pp. 343. $6.50. f 
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‘in Transition: 


Criminology 
Herman Mannheim. Edited by Tadeusz Grygier, —— 
Jones, and John C. Spencer. South Hackensack, 

Fred B. Rothman and Company, 1965. Pp. 308. $7. 00. 

Demon in My View. By Arthur Henley. New York: 
Trident Press, 1966. Pp. 181. $4.95. 


The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control, Revised 


Essays in Honour of 


Edition. Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
August 1966. Pp. 179. $3.00. 

Neighborhood Legal Services—New Dimensions in the 
Law. Prepared by Jane Handler. Edited by Leora Wood 
Wells. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966. Pp. 79. 35 cents. 


Organization for Treatment. By David Street, Robert D. 


Vinter, and Charles Perrow. New York: The Free Press, . 


1966. Pp. 330. $7.95. 


Prison and Borstal After-Care. Annual Report of the 
Council of the Central After-Care Association 1964. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966. Pp. 35. 
(Available from British Information Service, 845 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022, 40 cents.) 


Pros and Cons: New Roles for Nonprofessionals in Cor- 


rections. Prepared by Judith G. Benjamin, Marcia K. 
Freedman, and Edith F. Lynton, National Committee on 
Employment of Youth. Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development, Welfare Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966. 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 
127. 40 cents. 


Role Theory: Concepts and Research. Edited by Bruce 


J. Biddle and Edwin J. Thomas. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. 453. $8.95. 


A Sign for Cain: An Exploration of Human Violence. 
By Fredric Wertham, M.D. New York: The Maemillan 
Company, 1966. Pp. 391. $6.95. 

Skid Row as a Way of Life. By Samuel E. Wallace. 
bo N. J.: The Bedminster Press, Inc., 1965. Pp. 219. 


Slums and Community Development: 
Self-Help. By Marshall 
Press, 1966. Pp. 395. 


Typologies of Delinquency: A Critical Analysis. By 
Theodore N. Ferdinand. New York: Random House, 1966. 
Pp. 246. $2.25. 


Experiments in 
B. Clinard. New York: The Free 


News From the Field 


William C. Nau Recipient of 
1966 Richard F. Doyle Award 


William C. Nau, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the District of South Carolina, 
with headquarters at Columbia, is the recipient of the 
1966 Richard F. Doyle Award presented each year by the 
Federal Probation Officers Association to the federal 
probation officer who has demonstrated effective leadership 
in furthering professional standards in the federal pro- 
bation service. 

Nau received his M.A. degree from Furman University 
and entered the federal probation service in 1943 after 
serving as chief probation officer for the Greenville Juve- 
nile Court. He was named chief probation officer at the 
federal court in 1948. 

Nau is a past president of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association and was former editor of the Association’s 
Newsletter. He is a past chairman of the FPOA’s profes- 
sional standards committee. He has served on the editorial 
staff of FEDERAL PROBATION since 1946 and is the author 
of several articles. He also has served as a member of the 
Professional Council of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. 

Previous recipients of the Doyle Award are Ben Meeker 
(1964), chief of the federal probation office at Chicago, 
and Edward W. Garrett (1965), recently retired chief 
of the federal probation office for the District of Columbia. 


Lloyd Hendricks Heads Southeastern 
Probation Officers Association 


Lloyd Hendricks, federal probation officer at Columbia, 
S. C., was elected president of the Southeastern Probation 
Officers Association at its annual meeting at Clearwater, 
Fla., in August. 

Charles H. Norman, probation officer at Nashville, 
Tenn., was elected vice president, and Neely E. Turner, 
probation officer at Savannah, Ga., secretary-treasurer. 
James Elmo Turner, chief probation officer at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was selected to represent the Southeastérn 
area on the Board of the Federal Probation Officers 
Association. 


Ex-Prisoners and Newspapermen 
Discuss Crime and Corrections 


Four ex-prisoners told the Delinquency and Crime Con- 
trol Conference of Washington, D. C., at its September 
meeting, that the toughest part of their prison experi- 
ence is coming out. A criminal record, each man said in 
his own way, brands a man for life and almost guarantees 
= he will be turned down for all but the most menial 
jobs. 


The four ex-prisoners and four newspapermen in the 
Nation’s Capital were on a panel which discussed “Pro- 
bation, Confinement, and Parole.” James V. Bennett, 
former director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, was 
panel moderator. In the audience were other ex-prisoners 
who entered into the discussions. 

The ex-prisoners on the panel had been convicted of 
second-degree murder, armed robbery, possession and 
sale of narcotics, and public intoxication together with a 
series of felonies. They had received sentences of 9 to 27 
years; 2 to 6 years; 8 months to 3 years. One of the 
panelists had served 7 years at the Leavenworth Pen- 
itentiary. Another had served a total of 10 years. 

All four of the panelists spoke in high terms of the 
help rendered by the Shaw Residence, a_ treatment 
facility (halfway house) of the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
of the National Capital Area. One panelist was critical of 
the training programs at institutions, emphasizing that 
they did not provide training geared to the needs of 
employers in the free community. Each of them voiced 
concern about the attitude of employers toward persons 
with criminal convictions. Not being able to find satis- 
factory employment with sufficient income to take care of 
his family was pointed out as one of the major factors 
in a released prisoner’s inability to make a satisfactory 
community adjustment. 

The Delinquency and Crime Control Conference is an 
affiliate of the Health and Welfare Council of the Na- 
tional Capital Area. Professional persons in the judicial, 
correctional, and crime prevention fields are members of 
the Conference. Chairman of the Conference is Harry A. 
Manley, executive director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation. 
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Pennsylvania’s Governor Appoints 
Advisory Committee on Probation 


Paul J. Gernert, chairman of Pennsylvania’s new 
Board of Probation and Parole, announced in August the 
appointment by Governor Scranton of nine members to 
the newly created Advisory Committee on Probation. 

Under the new Probation and Parole Law, enacted 
December 27, 1965, the Advisory Committee will aid the 
chairman and the Board in formulating and reviewing 
standards for probation personnel and probation services 
in each of the Commonwealth’s counties. 

The Act provides that at least two of the members 
shall be members of the General Assembly, at least two 
shall be judges of courts of records, and at least one shall 
be a county commissioner. The remaining members shall 
be qualified in the field of probation and parole either by 
training or experience. 

The Committee appointed by the Governor includes two 
judges, a state senator, an assemblyman, a county com- 
missioner, an attorney, an educator, and two persons 
from the correctional field. . 

The Governor has designated Daniel B. Michie, Jr., of 
Philadelphia as chairman of the Committee. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Produces $52) Million in Goods 


During the fiscal year 1966 the Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., produced $52% million in goods. About 45 
percent of this production, according to T. Wade 
Markley, associate commissioner of the FPI, went to 
defense agencies. 

The increase in production over 1965, Markley states, 
was $8 million. The profits recorded by the FPI were 
nearly $11 million. 

Markley reports a production increase of more than 
$2 million during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1967 
over the same period last year, despite a decrease of 
100 workers. If this rate continues, Markley says the 
production per inmate-worker should reach a_ record 
$11,500, or $1,500 higher than the record established last 

ear. 

" “These wages make a significant contribution in pre- 
paring men for release by helping them to regain their 
self-respect and by doing all they can to assume family 
responsibilities,” Markley said. “In addition to preserving 
and strengthening family ties, wages saved are extremely 
important to men being released who have limited poten- 
tial resources for assistance.” 

Markley stated that Industries operations are being 
adjusted constantly to improve training so that men and 
women being released are equipped with the skills and 
attitudes to live responsibly and productively in free 
society. “In fact,” he added, “our total thrust must be 
directed at preparing inmates not for institutional living 
but for release to the outside community.” 

Commenting on the prison industries program, Myrl E. 
Alexander, director of the Bureau of Prisons and commis- 
sioner of the FPI, said: 

“After we thought we had eliminated the fat, we 
found that there was still too much specialization and too 
many men only partially employed. Actually we have 
found that in maintaining industries employment needs 
we have strengthened our total work program without 
adversely affecting essential treatment devices. 

“At one time we thought we would have to reduce 
industrial operations substantially when the present 
defense requirements return to normal. Now we believe 
that a continued high level of operations will enable us 
to maintain the strongest total program posture. Of 
course, many adjustments will have to be made, but 
while we were pushed into our present position by defense 
and post office demands, we will have to find the means 
to maintain essentially the same position at all times.” 


Colonel Ernest H. T. Schechinger, 
Leader in Military Corrections, Dies 


Colonel Ernest H. T. Schechinger, former chief of the 
Army’s correction division, died November 6 at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

At the time of his retirement from military service in 
1960, Colonel Schechinger was special assistant in the 
Office of the Under Secretary of the Army responsible for 
ae relating to clemency, parole, and restoration to 

uty. 

He began his military career in 1929 as an artillery 
officer and entered the military correctional field in 1946 
when he was named assistant commandant at the dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. He served 
consecutively as Fourth Army Area correction officer, 
deputy commandant of the disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, chief of the Army’s corrections standards 
section, commandant of the disciplinary barracks at New 
Cumberland, Pa., chief of the Army’s correction division, 
and executive for the Army and Air Force clemency and 
parole board in the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Colonel Schechinger maintained an active interest in 
the correctional field following his retirement and was 
for several years a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Correctional Association. He was in attend- 
ance at the Congress of Correction at Balitmore, in Sep- 
tember. 

He is survived by his wife, two brothers, and a sister. 
— — resides at 11 Woodburn Circle, Dover, 

el. 19901. 


Bureau of Prisons Announces 
Changes in Wardenships 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons announced in September 
the following changes in wardenships: 

Warden John A. Mayden of the Chillicothe Reformatory 
has been named warden of the United States Penitentiary 
at Marion, Illinois. 

Warden Greig V. Richardson of the Marion Penitentiary 
has been transferred to the wardenship of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Terminal Island, California. 

Warden Raymond W. Meier of Terminal Island has 
assumed the wardenship of the United States Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island, Washington. 

Warden Raymond W. May of McNeil Island has been 
called to the central office in Washington as a special 
assistant to the director of the Bureau of Prisons. 


Chillicothe Reformatory 
To Close Its Doors 


Because of a steady decline in the federal inmate popu- 
lation, the Chillicothe Reformatory, opened in 1926, is to 
be closed by the end of 1966. The 1,360-capacity 
institution will be leased to the Ohio Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and Correction. 

Ohio officials have presented a sound proposal for 
utilizing the facility and are enthusiastic about the oppor- 
tunity to accelerate their long-range development pro- 
gram, according to Myrl E. Alexander, director of the 
Bureau of Prisons. 

The Ohio Department of Mental Hygiene and Correc- 
tions plans to operate the reformatory as two separate 
institutions. The cell block and hospital portion will be- 
come a psychiatric center for the care and treatment of 
over 400 psychotic prisoners. The remainder of the re- 
formatory will be used as a medium security correctional 
institution and will serve as an admission and diagnostic 
center, an intensive vocational training unit, and a support 
activity for the psychiatric center. 

Originally planned as an industrial reformatory to be 
operated in a semimilitary manner, the institution in 
recent years, said Alexander, has treated an average 
population of 1,200 youth offenders through its vocational 
training programs and other innovative techniques. 
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Forty-Seven Percent of Nation’s 
Addicts Are in New York State 


Forty-seven percent of the Nation’s recorded narcotic 
addicts live in New York State, according to The Attack 
on Narcotics, an 8-page graphic presentation prepared by 
the New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Com- 
mission, Executive Park South, Albany, N. Y. 12203. The 
report summarizes the State’s new program for the pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of narcotic addiction. 

Some estimates place the number of addicts in New 
York State at 60,000, the report states. Whatever the 
figure, the report estimates that each addict who needs 
$30 a day to buy drugs steals $30,000 in goods each year. 

New York City, according to the report, is pinpointed 
by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics as the center of nar- 
cotics distribution and addiction. In 1965, of 208,844 
persons arrested in New York City for major crimes, 
19,000, or 9.1 percent, voluntarily admitted they were 
drug addicts. 

Babies born of women who use narcotics during the 
last 3 months of pregnancy, the report states, are born 
addicted and usually are premature. 

In New York City, the report continues, an overdose of 
narcotics is an important cause of death for youths be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. Through the use of the 
needle, a large proportion of addicts contract tetanus, 
hepatitis, venereal disease, malaria, endocarditis, or some 
other major communicable disease. 


Garrett Heyns Retires as State 
Director of Washington Institutions 


Garrett Heyns, director of the Washington State 
Department of Institutions since 1957, retired September 
15. He is succeeded by Dr. William R. Conte who has 
headed the State’s mental health program for the past 
7 years under Dr. Heyns. 

On November 17 Dr. Heyns became executive director 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Heyns received his doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Michigan and entered correctional 
work in 1937 as warden of the Michigan Reformatory at 
Ionia. From 1940 to 1948 he was director of the Michigan 
State Department of Corrections and a member of the 
parole board from 1948 to 1949. From 1949 to 1957 he 
again served as warden of the Reformatory. 

Dr. Heyns has served as president of the American 
Prison Association (1944-45), the American Parole Asso- 
ciation (1944-47), and the National Correctional Adminis- 
trators Association (1962-63). During World War II he 
was a member of the Under Secretary of War Board of 
Consultants which dealt with military correctional prob- 
lems. In 1965 he received the Edward R. Cass Award of 
the American Correctional Association. 


D.C. Inmates Serve as Umpires and 
Scorekeepers at Baseball Tournament 


Inmates from the District of Columbia Reformatory for 
Men, the Youth Center, and the Workhouse served as 
umpires, scorekeepers, and members of a tournament 
committee for the Donald Clemmer Invitational Baseball 
Tournament. The tournament was in honor of the late 
director of the Department. 

Six Little League teams from the greater Washington 
area competed for team and individual honors and 
trophies. The games were played at the Reformatory, the 
Youth Center, and the Workhouse. 

It is anticipated that the tournament will be an annual 
event, says Thos. R. Sard, director of the Department of 
Corrections. 


Federal Prisoners Turn Out 
Products for Viet Nam War 


Essential supplies for American fighting men are 
streaming into the Viet Nam war from what would at 
first appear to be most unlikely sources—from the inmates 
of more than 12 federal penal and correctional institutions. 

Working under the auspices of the Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., these inmates contribute to the war 
effort while being trained for outside employment and 
accumulating savings for use upon release or to help 
support their families. 

Of the 5,500 inmates employed by the FPI, about 2,400 
are manufacturing items for the Department of Defense. 

Most of the gun bore brushes used by the Armed Forces 
are made at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Okla. 
Other items produced by prisoners vary from dog tags to 
special electronic shelving used on Navy ships. 

From the U. S. Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., 
come power cable assemblies and electronics equipment. 
The Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., 
turns out electric cable assemblies. Airplane wheel chocks 
are made at the Federal Youth Center at Ashland, Ky. 

Tires for military vehicles are completely rebuilt at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas. 
That institution also rebuilds tank road wheels and 
produces 25,000 pillows per month for the Defense Depart- 
ment. Tires also are rebuilt at the Federal Reformatory 
at Petersburg, Va. 

The U.S. Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., each year 
manufactures 600,000 special light-weight blankets for 
use in the Vietnamese jungles, 150,000 regular military 
blankets, 360,000 towels, and one million washcloths. 
Canvas bottoms for the berths on ships are also made 
at Terre Haute. 

At the U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., 450 
inmates produce 58,000 pairs of shoes a year, 3,000 folding 
field tables each month, and turn out 144,000 pairs of 
enlisted men’s trousers annually. 

The Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, 
Fla., makes canvas bottoms for shipboard berths and 95 
Tallahassee inmates each year produce about 300,000 
duffle bags. Some 70 inmates of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Sandstone, Minn., make 15,000 pairs of 
leather gloves each month. 

Residents of the Federal Reformatory at Lompoc, Calif., 
tailor 13,500 pairs of food handlers’ cotton trousers 
monthly, while 50 inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga., stuff 5,000 mattresses each month for 
military use. 

El Reno makes 400,000 dog tags a month and 600 
military beds each week. Inmates of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Milan, Mich., turn out 1,200 beds 
weekly. From the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., 
each month come 1,000 steel lockers. 

It was the increased demand for goods during World 
War I that prompted the authorization of industries 
within federal prisons, though the first prison industry, 
a textile mill at Atlanta, did not start operations until 
1920. 

During World War II, Lewisburg produced bomb fins, 
Leavenworth made combat boots, Atlanta made tents, and 
Milan manufactured metal berths for ships. Similar items 
were produced by inmates during the Korean conflict. 


Leavenworth Holds Fifth 
Annual Art Show and Sale 


A record crowd of 10,000 attended the fifth annual art 
show and sale held September 4 at the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

According to John T. Torrance, supervisor of education, 
of the 2,000 paintings displayed by inmates, 1,084 were 
sold for a total of $18,323. Prices of the paintings ranged 
from $1 to $125. The average sale was about $16. Last 
year’s sale brought $12,400. 
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American Foundation Releases 
Film on Correctional Process 


The Odds Against ... is the title of a 16 mm. black 
and white documentary film which explores correctional 
systems in the United States today—detention, probation, 
imprisonment, parole. Prepared by the American Founda- 
tion’s Institute of Corrections, the 32-minute documentary 
shows contrasts between older institutions and up-to-date 
facilities and programs throughout the country. It is 
the first in a series of public information and correctional 
training films. 

The film, according to Frank Loveland, former assistant 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and director 
of the American Foundation’s Institute of Corrections, 
will acquaint the general public with an understanding 
of the correctional field, its problems and prospects. In 
addition, he states, the film can be a valuable tool in 
educating and training correctional personnel and those 
concerned with the administration of justice. 

Consultants in the production of the film were Myr! E. 
Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the University 
of Maryland; Austin H. MacCormick, executive director 
of The Osborne Association, Inc., New York City; Richard 
A. McGee, administrator of the California Youth and 
and Corrections Agency; and Milton Rector, director 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

The film may be purchased for $130 from the American 
Foundation, 1532 Philadelphia National Bank Building, 
Philadelphia 19107, or may be rented for $15. The 
Foundation’s phone number is 132 (area code) LO 3-3263. 


Anthony S. Kuharich Resigns To 


Accept State Corrections Post 


Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Indiana since 1946, retired November 30 from his 
position to accept an appointment as special advisor to 
the Commissioner of Corrections for the State of Indiana. 
In his new position he is responsible for planning and 
setting up community and institution treatment programs 
and will assist in the reorganization of the Department of 
Corrections. 

Kuharich received his bachelor and master of arts 
degrees from the University of Notre Dame and also 
a master of science degree in sociology from Loyola 
University at Chicago. In 1961 he was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from the Atlanta Law 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kuharich began his correctional career in 1940 as 
chief probation officer for the City Court at South Bend 
and entered military service in 1943 as a special agent 
with the Security Intelligence Corps. From 1945 to 1946 
he was principal welfare officer for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, working with 
displaced persons camps in Germany. 

In recognition of his service to the community, Kuharich 
received the following awards: Good Government Award 
(1957) from the Hammond Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Man of the Year Award (1959 and 1960), Hammond 
Exchange Club; Man of the Year Award (1962), Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and Notre Dame Club of Calumet 
Region. 

In 1954 and 1955 Kuharich was president of the Indiana 
State Probation and Parole Association and in 1957 he 
was president of the Indiana State Conference of Social 
Work. He has been a member of the National Association 
of Social Workers since 1956 and since 1958 a member 
of the Professional Council of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency. 

He was appointed by the Governor to represent Indiana 
at the National Parole Conference in 1956 and the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth in 1960. Since 
1950 he has been a part-time teacher of evening courses 
in criminology and juvenile delinquency at Valparaiso 
University. 


Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher, 
Forensic Psychiatrist, Dies 


Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher, 68, chief medical officer 
for the Supreme Bench of Baltimore since 1930, died 
November 7 of leukemia. 

Dr. Guttmacher received his medical degree from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1923. He served as assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins and associate 
professor of clinical psychiatry at the University of Mary- 
land. He was a psychiatric consultant to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Veterans Administration, the Second Army, 
and the United Nations Commission Studying Crime. In 
1957 he was the recipient of the American Psychiatric 
Association’s Isaac Ray Lecture Award. 

He was the author of numerous papers on psychiatry 
and crime and wrote the following books: Sex Offenses 
(1951); Psychiatry and the Law (1952); and Mind of 
the Murderer (1961). 

Dr. Guttmacher was a leading opponent of the 
M’Naghten Rule which holds that the test for insanity is 
the ability to distinguish right from wrong and has been 
a part of English law since 1843. 

Dr. Guttmacher is survived by his wife, who is a child 
psychiatrist, and four sons. 


Median Probation Term in 
Federal Courts is 25 Months 


During the fiscal year 1965, 46 percent of 12,327 persons 
received for probation supervision had probation terms 
of 2 years or less. The median probation term was 25% 
months. 

Sixty-seven percent of those who received probation 
had been convicted of one of five major offenses: Liquor 
law violations, 2,702; auto theft, 1,627; theft, 1,304; 
forgery, 1,138; and embezzlement, 1,017. 

Of those placed on probation in the federal courts, 74.4 
percent were white and 23.3 percent Negro. 

Nearly 47 percent of those placed on probation had no 
prior record and 11 percent had a prior prison (felony) 
record. 

These and other informative statistical data were re- 
leased in August by Warren Olney III, director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, in a 
report titled Persons Under the Supervision of the Fed- 
eral Probation System, 1965. 

Other statistical data released by the director are the 
following: 

Of the 12,075 probationers released from supervision 
during 1965, 10 percent had been declared violators by 
committing a “major” offense. Five percent of those who 
violated committed “minor” offenses, and 3 percent were 
guilty of technical infractions of their conditions of pro- 
bation, such as failing to keep an appointment, leaving 
the jurisdiction without permission, failing to submit a 
monthly supervision report. 

The violation rate for federal parolees during 1965 was 
23 percent for major offenses, 10 percent for minor of- 
fenses, and 3 percent for technical infractions. 

The report shows that the violation rate for persons 
receiving “split” sentences (probation following a sen- 
tence in jail up to 6 months) was 14 percent for major 
offenses compared with 9 percent for persons placed on 
— directly from court without a jail or prison 

rm. 

Commenting on the higher violation rate among those 
who had “split” sentences, James A. McCafferty, chief 
of the Research and Evaluation Branch of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, said we cannot 
state definitively whether the violation rate is higher for 
those who received split sentences because they were the 
poorer risks or whether the stigma of a jail or prison ex- 
perience reflected on their subsequent probation adjust- 
ment. There also may be other explanations, McCafferty 
said. 
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D.C. Women’s Reformatory Is Now a 
Treatment Center for Alcoholics 


The District of Columbia Department of Corrections 
transferred its Women’s Reformatory to the Department 
of Health in November to serve as a treatment center 
for chronic alcoholics. The transfer was a result of the 
recent Easter Decision forbidding the conviction (for 
intoxication) of chronic alcoholics. The institution is of 
the “open” type with no bars or fences. 

The sentenced female prisoners are now confined in the 
women’s wing of the D. C. Jail which has undergone 
extensive renovation and remodeling to insure the con- 
tinuation of a sound treatment program. 

Women awaiting trial are housed in the Women’s De- 
tention Center, a facility formerly operated by the Police 
Department. It is the aim of the Department of Correc- 
tions, said Thos. R. Sard, director, to make this Detention 
Center a model institution. 


In all, approximately 120 women were affected by the 
transfer. 


Congress of Correction 
Has Record Attendance 


More than 1,300 registered conferees attended the 96th 
Annual Congress of Correction held at Baltimore August 
28 to September 1. This was the highest registration in 
the history of the American Correctional Association, 
according to E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary 
of the ACA which sponsors the Congress. Delegates came 
from 49 states, the District of Columbia, Canada, England, 
the Virgin Islands, and Uganda. 

More than 60 formal meetings were held, including the 
general sessions, joint meetings, workshops, and sectional 
conferences. Warden Parker L. Hancock of the New 
Hampshire State Prison was chairman of the program 
committee. 

The opening session featured the presidential address 
by Warden Harold V. Langlois of Rhode Island’s adult 
correctional institutions. 

United States Senator Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska, 
a member of the Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
National Penitentiary Committee, spoke on the subject, 
“A Legislative View of Corrections.” 

Walter Dunbar, director of the California State Depart- 
ment of Correction, was elected president of the ACA for 
1966-67. Warden Hancock was elected president designate. 

The 97th Congress will be held at the Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, August 20 to 25. Program 
chairman for that Congress is Ellis MacDougall, director 
of the South Carolina Department of Corrections. 


Luther B. Saltzgiver Receives 
Salvation Army Chaplaincy Award 


The Rev. Luther B. Saltzgiver, supervising chaplain 
for the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is the recipient of the 
Salvation Army’s Chaplain of the Year Award. He was 
selected for the honor from a field of more than 300 
Protestant clergymen employed as full-time correctional 
chaplains in penal and correctional institutions throughout 
the United States. 

The plaque presented to Saltzgiver was inscribed: 
“In recognition of the outstanding contribution made to 
the welfare of the community through compassionate 
understanding, service, and guidance to others.” 

Among his other honors are a Bronze Star awarded 
during service in the Korean War. He retains a com- 
mission as lieutenant colonel in the Army Reserves. 

Saltzgiver has been with the Bureau of Prisons since 
1940 and has served as supervising chaplain since 1961. 


Reorganization of U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons Announced by President 


President Johnson announced on November 30 a re- 
organization in the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. 

The new organization will include a Division of Com- 
munity Services to adminster the work-release program 
established in 1965. The new division will be responsible, 
moreover, for prerelease guidance centers (halfway 
houses) where inmates are helped to re-establish them- 
selves in the community. 

The reorganization also includes the following divisions: 

A Division of Institutional Services which will be respon- 
sible for programs within the prisons such as education and 
vocational training and religious and recreational programs. 

A Division of Administrative Services which will 
supervise personnel, fiscal and business management, 
food and farm management services, and construction and 
maintenance activities. 

A Division of Health Services which will include medical, 
dental, psychiatric, psychological, and safety services. 

An Office of Planning and Evaluation which will super- 
vise planning, programming, budgeting, and research. 

Commenting on the new organization, the President 
said: “The new organization results from our concern 
over the high rate of crime among previous offenders and 
our determination to do something about it.” 

“Of 12,000 persons committed to federal prisons last 
year,” the President added, “nearly 8,000 had served previ- 
ous sentences in state or federal prisons. We can say from 
these figures that any advance in correctional procedures 
that reduces the number of criminal repeaters will make a 
sizeable reduction in the crime rate in general.” 


John F. Byerly, Department of 
Justice Attorney, Retires 


John F. Byerly, attorney in the General Crimes Section 
of the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice, 
and since 1960 co-editor of the “Looking at the Law” 
column in FEDERAL PROBATION, retired in December after 
24 years’ government service. Byerly received his LL.B. 
degree from Georgetown University and came to the De- 
partment of Justice in 1942. 

Commenting on Byerly’s work with FEDERAL PROBATION, 
Victor H. Evjen, editor, said: “In all of our relationships, 
Mr. Byerly has been most amiable, helpful, and coopera- 
tive. He always met his deadlines. We shall miss him as a 
member of our staff and wish him all the best in his re- 
tirement years.” 


Charles S. Prigmore Accepts 
Faculty Post at Alabama U. 


Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D., executive director of the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing since March 1965, has resigned to join the faculty of 
the University of Alabama as professor of social work. 
He will begin his teaching duties February 1. He has been 
succeeded by Dr. Garrett Heyns, recently retired director 
of institutions of the State of Washington. 

Following his work as educational consultant for the 
corrections project of the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, Dr. Prigmore was named executive secretary of 
the planning group which led to the formation of the 
commission. 

In accepting Dr. Prigmore’s resignation, the Board of 
Directors voiced its appreciation for the success he 
achieved in obtaining Congressional approval for the 
pioneering effort of the Commission to improve the caliber 
and training of correctional personnel. They expressed 
gratitude for “his perseverance in overcoming obstacles 
to the achievement of the goals of correctional adminis- 
trators throughout the country” and his “selfless determi- 
nation to advance the well-being of thousands of disad- 
vantaged men and women who each year are admitted to 
correctional institutions.” 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Dismas House, “a bridge between regimented prison 
life and free society,” has been opened in West Baltimore, 
ao Open to men of all faiths, the house accommodates 

men. 


Pennsylvania’s parolees earned $9,365,142 during the 
calendar year 1965. Federal income tax withheld during 
the same period amounted to $936,691. 

Dr. Reuben S. Horlick, superintendent of the District of 
Columbia Youth Center, was recently elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Division of Consulting Psychology of the 


American Psychological Association. Prior to assuming 


his present position at the Youth Center, Dr. Horlick 
directed the Psychological Services Center of the D. C. 
Reformatory for Men at Lorton, Va. 


Anthony J. DelPopolo, assistant superintendent of the 
District of Columbia Youth Center, has been re-elected 
director of Region II of the Correctional Education Asso- 
ciation. DelPopolo has been in the correctional education 
services of the D. C. Department of Corrections for 18 
years. 


Henry E. Petersen, deputy chief of the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice since 1960, has been named chief 
of the section. He succeeds William G. Hundley who re- 
signed to become administrative assistant to Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle of the National Football League. Petersen 
came to the Department of Justice in 1951. The organized 
crime section comprises 60 attorneys specializing in the 
prosecution of gambling, extortion, labor racketeering, 
and other federal organized crime violations. 

Staff Training and Correctional Change: A Study of 
Professional Training in Correctional Settings is the 
title of a 343-page mimeographed document prepared by 
Robert Martinson with William J. O’Brien. The study was 
conducted jointly by the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency and the School of Criminology of the 
University of California. 

The National Council of Boy Scouts of America 
unanimously adopted a resolution at its annual meeting 
in Dallas expressing the organization’s appreciation to 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. Ray W. 
Sweazey, national director of urban relations for the Boy 
Scouts, stated in a letter to the NCCD: “We are indeed 
grateful for the generous support and cooperation that the 
National Council has given to the extension of scouting 
to boys in the urban centers of America over the years. 
We look forward to a continuing fine relationship with 
your organization in the years ahead.” 

The Neglected, a film portrayal of hardcore families 
whose children have come under the protection of com- 
munity authorities as a result of abuse or neglect, has 
been added to the New York State Division for Youth 
Film Library. It is available for group showings upon 
request of the Division. The 30-minute black and white 
film depicts the operation of the Child Protective Services, 
the role of the supervisory personnel, and the relationship 
between supervisor and caseworker. 

Dr. Edwin S. Shneidman, co-director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health Center for Studies of Suicide 
Prevention, was named chief of the Center in November. 
In his new position Dr. Shneidman will develop plans for 
a major national suicide prevention program emphasizing 
the prevention of suicide, research on the reasons for 
self-destruction, and training qualified persons in the new 
profession of “suicidology.” 

Fordham University’s department of sociology and 
anthropology will administer a multiagency project de- 
signed to augment and revise diagnostic and treatment 
programs for juvenile offenders by providing juvenile 
court judges with information on neighborhood patterns 
and other delinquency-producing social factors. The grant 


for the study is from the Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development. 


Memo is the name of the new bimonthly publication of 
the Correctional Administrators Association. Walter Dun- 
a director of California’s correctional department, is 
editor. 


Dr. William E. Morgan, president of Colorado State 
University, has been appointed by President Johnson to 
the Federal Prison Industries Board to succeed Emil 
Schram who represented the area of agriculture since 
his 1938 appointment by President Roosevelt. 

The California Institution for Men at Chino reports that 
60,000 pheasants have been raised by inmates since 1960 
for use of the State Fish and Game authorities. The game 
farm occupies 10 acres. With inmate labor, 14,000 mature 
birds are handled each year. 


The District of Columbia Department of Corrections has 
received a $74,000 grant from the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance to establish an Evaluative Research and 
Planning Unit. The grant extends for a 1-year period 
after which the Department plans to continue its operation 
if the unit proves successful. Extensive research into all 
phases of the Department’s activities will be conducted by 
a team of experienced researchers. Findings will be pub- 
lished in professional journals and by the Department’s 
Institute of Criminological Research. William R. Nelson, 
assistant director of the Department, is project director. 

The 24th Annual Conference of the American Group 
Psychotherapy Association, Inc., will be held at New York 
City, January 26 to 28. Headquarters of the Association 
are 1790 Broadway, Room 702, New York, N. Y. 10019. 


“Capital Punishment: Pro and Con Arguments” is the 
subject matter of a 71-page document published by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 
It is edited by Joyce Vialet of the Education and Public 
Welfare Division. 

William D. Wilcox, probation and parole officer at Baton 
Rouge, La., was named chief probation officer of the 
juvenile court at Savannah, Ga., in November. He has his 

SW dgeree from Louisiana State University. 

Mental disability is becoming the number one cause for 
institutionalizing children, according to the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Out of a total of 306,325 children and youth in 
all types of institutions in 1960, 100,319 were institu- 
tionalized for mental disabilities. 

Ralph White, head cook of the Los Angeles County De- 
partment’s probation camp, was voted California’s out- 
standing county employee of 1965. 

Charles Mann, chief of the probation and parole depart- 
ment in St. Louis since 1959, has been named executive 
director of the St. Louis Bureau for Men, succeeding 
Isaac Gurman. Before joining the probation and parole 
department, Mann was assistant director of the Bureau 
for Men. 

Wisconsin Correctional Service, Inc., is the new name of 
the Wisconsin Service Association, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
organization was originally founded before World War I 
and was one of 14 state branches of the National Society 
for the Friendless. 

The Sixth Annual Summer Course on Alcohol and Prob- 
lems of Addiction will be held in Windsor, Canada, June 4 
to 16, 1967. It will be cosponsored by the Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Foundation and the University 
of Windsor. Information about the course may be ob- 
tained from the Course Director, Addiction Research 
Center, 24 Harbord Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 

John M. Haas, deputy chief probation officer for the 
adult probation department of Cook County, has retired 


after 27 years’ service. He was named deputy chief in 
1945. 
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The Illinois Probation, Parole, and Correctional Asso- 
ciation Annual Conference for 1967 will be held at Peoria, 
Ill., March 22 to 24. 


Jessie F. Binford, 90, for four decades director of the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago, died July 9. 
She was known for her crusades against adults who con- 
tributed to the delinquency of juveniles and had a promi- 
nent part in the organization of the Municipal Court 
social service department. 

Professor Russell Baird of Ohio University’s school of 
journalism is writing a book, Penal Press in America. It 
will deal with the 200 or more inmate publications. 


Norman Epstein, psychotherapist who conducted a 4- 
year study of adolescent delinquents, has reported that 
their antisocial behavior often was traced to the way 
their fathers projected their dishonest values in business 
to the boys or encouraged delinquency in other subtle 
ways. The father’s behavior, says Epstein, “often com- 
municates acceptance for infractions of the codes of 
adolescent behavior, with the result that the youngster is 
confronted with parental pressures for conformity to 
socially approved codes of conduct while being supplied 
with permission to chart a course of evasion.” 


Of 242 persons sentenced in United States district 
courts during the fiscal year 1965 for violation of the 
Selective Service Act, 189, or 78.1 percent, were sent to 
prison and 48, or 19.8 percent, were placed on probation. 
Of those sent to prison, 5 received prison commitments of 
5 years or more; 30 received 3 to 5 years; 90 received 
sentences of 1 year, 1 day to 8 years; and 51, 1 year 
and under. Thirteen received split sentences—commitment 
up to 6 months followed by a period of probation. 


Edward L. Johnstone, president of the Woods Schools 
at Langhorne, Pa., since 1953, retired at the close of 1965. 
Johnstone joined the staff of the Woodbine Colony, N.J., 
in 1924 and served as its superintendent from 1930 to 
1953. Throughout his career he has been prominently 
active with the retarded child. He has been a member of 
and consultant to national committees, commissions, and 
boards interested in the retarded and delinquent child. 
In 1945-46 he was vice president of the American Prison 
Association. In 1960-61 he was president of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. He is at present a 
consultant to the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation. He now resides at 1900 South Ocean Drive, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33316. 


Thomas J. McHugh, former head of the New York 
State Department of Correction, has been appointed to 
the National Advisory Council on Correctional Manpower 
and Training. McHugh has been in the correctional field 
25 years and at one time served as New York State pa- 
role éommissioner. He holds a master’s degree in social 
work from the University of Buffalo. The 13-member 
Council considers applications for grants under the Cor- 
rectional Rehabilitation Study Act of 1965 and makes 
recommendations to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Miss Mary E. Switzer, commissioner of 
vocational rehabilitation, is chairman of the Council. 

A total of 503 inmates in 28 Bureau of Prisons insti- 
tutions were assigned as of October 27 to the recently 
instituted work-release program of the federal prison 
system. 

The Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va., the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at LaTuna, Texas, the U. S. 
Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., the Federal Prison 
Camp at Eglin, Fla., and the U. S. Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., are among the Bureau of Prisons institutions 
which have developed formal agreements with Federal 
Government facilities for hiring work releasees. 

The Southeastern Conference on Corrections will be held 
at Florida State University, Tallahassee, February 22 to 
24. Vernon Fox, Ph.D., head of the department of crim- 
inology and corrections, is in charge of the conference. 

Four court officials from Turkey came to the United 
States in September under a 3-month United Nations 
grant to study the protection of the human rights of 


juvenile delinquents in the administration of justice. The 
visitors were Judge Nihat Kaya of the Ministry of 
Justice, at Alanya; Judge Salih Stika Karabel of Ankara; 
Sevki Levend, assistant prosecutor at the Konya prison; 
and Yildirim Turkmen, public prosecutor at Ankara. The 
four officials visited the federal probation headquarters 
and field offices as a part of their study. 


George T. Frohmader has been named director of the 
Children’s Court at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rehabilitation Counselor: Helper of the Handicapped 
is the title of a 28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 
392). Elizabeth Ogg is the author. The publication was 
made possible by a grant from the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Copies of the pamphlet may be purchased at 
a cost of 25 cents each from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
381 Park Avenue South, New York City 10016. 


Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, taped a radio-television interview in September 
with U.S. Senator Edward V. Long for Missouri stations. 
The recordings are a part of a series the Senator plans 
on crime and corrections. . 


The Bureau of Prisons began in September at nine of 
its institutions a collaborative oral cytology study in 
cooperation with the Cancer Control Branch of the 
Division of Chronic Diseases of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The study will identify high risk groups and is 
valuable as a means of early cancer detection. 

Northeastern University, in Boston, will offer a grad- 
uate program in criminology beginning in the fall of 1967. 
Headed by Professor Stephen Schafer, the program will 
lead to a degree of master of arts in sociology with 
specialization in criminology. It will be administered by 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Charles L. Newman of Pennsylvania State University 
has been named to a special planning team from Penn- 
sylvania to help develop new approaches in the treatment 
and control of delinquent youth. Newly appointed director 
of the Center for Police and Corrections at Penn State, 
Newman was assigned to the team by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. Working under the 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime, members of the Pennsylvania team will 
meet with representatives of five other states in Kansas 
City to develop new strategies for dealing with delin- 
quent youth outside of training institutions. 

Glen_ A. W. Kleine has been named the new executive 
director of the Metropolitan Service Association of St. 
Louis, Mo. The association aids parolees released from 
city, county, and state institutions, and provides a visiting 
service for those still in prison. Kleine replaces Mrs. 
Frederick Danker under whom the MSA program was 
developed. She will continue to serve as consultant. 


A British government committee reported in November 
1965 that the total number of known addicts to drugs 
specified as dangerous under the Dangerous Drugs Act of 
1965, had risen from 454 in 1959 to 753 in 1964. The 
number of known “under-twenties” had risen in that 
period from none to 40. 


William T. Woodard, Jr.. who was appointed to the 
U.S. Board of Parole in September, has been designated 
by the Attorney General to serve as a member of the 
Youth Correction Division within the Board. Prior to his 
appointment to the Board, Woodard was chief probation 
officer for’ the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina for 15 years. 


The American Society of Criminology held its annual 
meeting at Philadelphia, November 18 to 20. Walter C. 
Reckless of the department of sociology at Ohio State 
University is president of the Society. 

In 1940 there was one delinquent for every 100 children. 
Today, according to the Western Interstate Commission 


for Higher Education, there are four delinquent children 
for every 100. 


Mrs. Ruth P. Baker, executive director of the Correc- 
tional Service Federation since 1964, has submitted her 
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resignation effective on or before August 31, 1967. Mrs. 
Baker has been executive director of the International 
Prisoners Aid Association since 1951. From 1922 to 1951 
she was head of the Wisconsin Service Association, at 
Milwaukee. 


Joe B. Dellinger, executive director of the Prisoner’s 
Aid Association of Maryland, was re-elected president of 
the Correctional Service Federation at its annual meeting 
in Baltimore, September 1. Harry A. Manley, executive 
director of the Washington, D. C., Bureau of Rehabil- 
itation, was elected president-designate. 

John R. Manson, federal probation officer at New Haven, 
Conn., has taught an evening course in psychology at 
Quinnipiac College for the past 7 years. He has his 
master’s degree from Bridgeport University and is a 
candidate for a doctorate. 

Charlotte Towle, 69, professor emeritus at Chicago 
University’s School of Social Service Administration, died 
October 3. A nationally known researcher and teacher in 
social casework, she was the author of Common Human 
Needs and The Learner in Education for the Professions. 
She held an honorary doctor of laws degree from Tulane 
University. 

A symposium on the Supreme Court and the Police was 
held at the Northwestern University School of Law 
April 29 and 30. Nine of the 12 papers presented are pub- 
lished in the September 1966 issue of the Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. The re- 
maining papers will appear in the December 1966 issue. 

Professor Norman S. Hayner, Ph.D., of the department 
of sociology at the University of Washington, has just 
published his 316-page volume, New Patterns in Old 
Mexico. The book focusses on changes in certain social 
institutions during the period 1941 to 1961. Of special 
interest to persons in the correctional field are Chapter 10 
on “Delinquency: A City Problem,” Chapter 11, “Homi- 
cide to Thievery,” and Chapter 12, “Mexican Prisons 
and Conjugal Visits.” 

The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control, published by 
the Council of State Governrments, was released in Au- 
gust. Copies of the 179-page revised Handbook may be 
purchased from the Council offices at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, IIl., at a cost of $3.00. 


Arthur F. Lykke, who retired in April 1965 from the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., at the McNeil Island 
Penitentiary, Washington, has been named _ industries 
manager in the Corrections Division of the Hawaii De- 
partment of Social Service, at Honolulu. Lykke entered 
the federal correctional system in 1940 and came to the 
central office of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., in 
1952 as placement officer. He is the author of Parolees 
and Payrolls (1957). 


W. H. Pearce, principal probation officer of the Durham 
County Probation and After-Care Service, Durham City, 
England, came to the United States in August on a 
Churchill Fellowship to spend 6 months in the States 
and Canada to study the federal probation system, social 
work in correctional institutions, drug addiction projects, 
and the administration of social services in the delin- 
quency and penal field. Pearce is chairman of the Prin- 
cipal Probation Officers’ Conference for the United King- 
dom and is a member of the Home Office Advisory Council 
for Probation and Aftercare. 


American University’s 25th Institute of Correctional 
Administration, Washington, D. C., will be held March 10 
to May 5, 1967. The 8-week program consists of five basic 
courses of instruction, supplemented by field trips to cor- 
rectional institutions and weekly seminars with correc- 
tional leaders. A total of 1,028 persons have completed the 
course since it began in 1952, including 946 military 
personnel and 78 persons from civilian jurisdictions. 
Howard B. Gill is director of the Institute and Charles 
V. Morris, assistant director. 


Robert B. Levinson, Ph.D., chief of psychology services 
for the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1965, has been 
named to the editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION. He 


will summarize for each issue pertinent articles in 
psychological journals relating to the judicial, correctional, 
and crime prevention fields. Dr. Levinson has his doctorate 
from Michigan State University. He has been chief 
psychologist at the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, 

J., and the Northeast Mental Health Clinic in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and chief of psychological counseling serv- 
ices at the National Training School for Boys, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Allyn Sielaff, probation officer with the Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court at Cleveland, has been named to 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency staff as a 
consultant for Illinois. 


Governor Rockefeller of New York has appointed a 
commission to review juvenile and adult correction pro- 
grams on both the state and local levels. Cochairmen of 
the commission are Paul D. McGinnis, chairman of the 
New York State Department of Corrections, and Russell 


G. Oswald, chairman of the New York State Board of 
Parole. 


Carroll A. Stewart, supervising deputy probation officer 
in the Los Angeles County Probation Department, retired 
in September after 39 years’ service. A scroll was pre- 
sen him by the Department at a testimonial dinner at 
which 350 friends and colleagues were present. When 
Stewart joined the Department in 1927, the total staff 
was less than 100. Today the number has grown to 3,500. 


The Los Angeles County Probation Department needs 
100 probation officers. Open competitive recruitment for 
these positions is being conducted by Civil Service on a 
continuous basis. 

The State of New York has awarded McGill University 
a $45,000 contract to set up a diagnostic, treatment, and 
research center to deal with habitual criminals. The center 
will be operated by the forensic clinic of the University 
and will be located at the Clinton State Prison. 

Heyward W. Hudson, federal probation officer at Green- 
ville, S. C., and the editor of the Newsletter of the Fed- 
eral Probation Officers Association since 1960, has found 
it necessary to relinquish his editorial responsibilities be- 
cause of increasing pressures of work in his office. The 
October 1966 issue was his last edition. Marshall K. 
McKinney, chief probation officer at East St. Louis, IIl., 
since 1942, and past president of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association, has accepted the FPOA Board’s invi- 
tation to serve as editor. At its Philadelphia meeting in 
September the Board passed a resolution expressing to 
Hudson the Association’s “deep appreciation for his un- 
tiring efforts” in its behalf. 


Lewis J. Grout, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
from 1957 to 1965, and former chief of probation for the 
United States District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri, has joined the staff of the University of 
Georgia’s Institute of Government. He will be engaged in 
legal research. He will be working with Richard A. 
Chappell who, together with Grout, retired from the Pa- 
role Board in December 1965. 


James A. McCosh, federal probation officer at Detroit, 
Mich., since 1935, retired from service September 23. He 
graduated from Michigan State University, majoring in 
the social sciences, and engaged in graduate study at 
Wayne University in the field of mental hygiene. Before 
entering the federal probation service, McCosh was a pro- 
sae officer for 7 years with the Wayne County Juvenile 

ourt. 

Women inmates of the Milwaukee County Jail started 
in October to sew scarfs, aprons, and simple dresses under 
the weekly instruction of a university extension agent 
who is providing portable sewing machines. The program 
was developed in coordination with the Wisconsin Correc- 
tional Service which recognized the need for an organized 
program of this nature in the jail. 

The Philadelphia prison system and the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society will participate in a cooperative effort to 
expand the program using university students as volun- 
teers. Young men and women of two Philadelphia uni- 
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versities will be used in two Philadelphia prisons. They 
will serve as teaching aides in the prison school and will 
organize and participate in craft and recreational pro- 
grams. Many of the students who were active last spring 
have signed up again for the fall semester. 


J. C. Taylor, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons; T. Wade Markley, associate commissioner of 
the Federal Prison Industries; and Harold Reep, deputy 
commissioner of industries, have announced their intention 
of retiring in December. The three have served the fed- 
eral prison service 34, 27, and 30 years, respectively. 


The Legal Aid Briefcase, official publication of the Na- 
tional Legal Aid and Defender Association, Chicago, 
60637, made its appearance in October in a new dress. 
Starting out in 1942 as a mimeographed publication, the 
journal in its new format is a 40-page, 7% x 10% 
inch periodical. Ene-Malle Lauitis is the editor. 

Dr. Theodore K. Lawless of Chicago, world-renowned 
dermatologist, educator, and philanthropist, and actively 
interested in the modernization of correctional services 
and the rehabilitation of released prisoners, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the John Howard 
Association of Chicago. The JHA is a private prisoner’s 
aid and correctional service agency, partially supported 
by the Community Fund. Eugene S. Zemans is executive 
director of the 65-year-old Association. 


Public Law 89-690, approved October 15, 1966, amends 
Title 10 of the United States Code to authorize the award 
of exemplary rehabilitation certificates to certain persons 
after considering their character and conduct in civilian 
life after discharge or dismissal from the armed forces. 

The Revised Beta Examination, reports Murray Needle- 
man, clinical psychologist at the Eastern State School 
and Hospital at Trevose, Pa., is a valid test of intelligence 
in large group situations. Together with Laurance Lecker- 
man of Florida State University and Frederick Kelner of 
the Eastern Correctional Diagnostic and Classification 
Center at Philadelphia, where the testing was done, 
Needleman administered to 50 male felons both the Beta 
Test and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. In com- 
paring the WAIS Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale 
scores with the Revised Beta, they found that “all cor- 
relations were significant beyond the .01 level of con- 
fidence.” The authors conclude that “it is valid to use the 
Beta in place of the WAIS, so long as the loss of clinical 
information obtained by the WAIS is not vital to the 
evaluation.” They also find that the Beta is expedient to 
use because it may be administered in a group setting. 

Federal Prison Director Myrl E. Alexander and Mrs. 
Alexander departed December 2 for a 5-week tour in 
Hawaii and the Phillipine Islands. When in Hawaii, 
Alexander will address the John Howard Association 
and will visit members of the federal courts and Hawaiian 
correctional institutions. While on annual leave in the 
Philippines from December 7 to January 10 he is 
scheduled to give several lectures in a seminar under the 
auspices of the Philippine Bureau of Prisons and the 


National Bureau of Investigation. He also plans to visit 
the penal colonies. 


“The Anatomy of a Prison Break” is the title of the 
picture shown Sunday, November 27, on the ABC tele- 
vision series, “The FBI.” In the picture Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr., impersonates an inmate to obtain evidence about a 
planned escape. The episode was filmed at Terminal 
Island, Calif. 


Correction Officer is the title of the 300-page ARCO 
Course for persons preparing for federal, state, and 
municipal correction officer and prison guard positions 
open to both men and women. The study guide is pub- 
lished by ARCO, 219 Park Avenue South, New York City 
10008, and costs $4.00. 

Professor Gerhard O. W. Mueller, chairman of the 
graduate department of criminal law at New York Uni- 
versity and director of the University’s Comparative 
Criminal Law Project, has been elected president-elect of 
the American Society of Criminology. Professor Marvin 
Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania is president 
of the Society. 

Dr. Paul M. Schroeder, Illinois State criminologist from 
1930 to 1942, died October 26, at Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Roy G. 
Barrick, also a former criminologist for the State, from 
1942 to 1961, died November 4 at Joliet, Illinois. Both 
were psychiatrists and pioneers in introducing the multi- 
disciplinary approach to the classification studies of 
Illinois prisoners. In recent years Dr. Schroeder was in 
private practice in Atlanta. Dr. Barrick, at the time of 
his death, was a consultant for the psychiatry division of 
Saint Josephs Hospital. 

Rolf T. Harbo, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation until his retirement in 1955, was the 
recipient of the Augsburg College Distinquished Alumni 
Award in October. The Award is presented each year by 
the Board of Regents of the College and the Alumni 
Association in recognition of dedicated service and out- 
standing leadership which have notably exemplified the 
ideals of the college. Harbo graduated from Augsburg 
College in 1922 and joined the FBI in 1932. After leaving 
the FBI he entered private practice as a law enforcement 
consultant until 1961 when ill health forced him to dis- 
continue his practice. Mr. and Mrs. Harbo reside at 118 
Fourth Street, S. E., Washington, D. C 

Jerome J. Condon, 62, federal probation officer at 
Chicago since 1948, died November 23, following a heart 
attack. He had been in poor health in recent months. 
Mr. Condon graduated from Loyola University at Chicago 
and was a probation officer in the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County (Chicago) for 7 years before coming to the 
Federal Probation System. 

The Right Honorable Roy Jenkins, member of Par- 
liament and Home Secretary of Great Britain, visited the 
Bureau of Prisons in Washington, D. C., September 19, 
and the U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., Sep- 
tember 23. Mr. Jenkins is in charge of law enforcement 
and correctional activities in Britain. His tour was de- 
signed to survey United States practices in these fields. 
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productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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